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PREFACE. 


In  this  work,  the  general  principles  of  Gram-- 
mar  are  printed  in  large,  and  the  illustrations 
and  exceptions  in  small  type.  The  former  are 
intended  to  be  committed  to  memory  ;  and  in 
commencing^to  teach  grammar  to  young  classes,, 
it  will  be  advisable  for  the  pupils  to  learn  only 
that  portion  which  is  printed  in  large  type.  In 
a  second  course,  or  with  an  advanced  class, 
both  the  rules  and  notes  must  be  studied,  and 
the  exercises  corrected  and  copied  into  a  book 
prepared  for  the  purpose. 

Those  who  are  already  acquainted  with 
Grammar  will  observe  that  this  work  differs 
from  others  of  the  same  kind,  on  the  degrees 
of  comparison, — the  pronouns, — and  the  form 
of  the  verb,  which  it  is  believed  are  here  given 
m  a  more  simple  and  correct  manner. 

Ample  directions  to  teachers  will  be  found 
under  each  Section ;  but  it  is  expected  that  in 
Grammar,  as  in  every  other  branch  of  educa- 
tion, the  pupils  should  be  made  to  understand 
what  they  learn. 
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ENGLISH  GRAMMAE. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Mankind  communicate  their  thoughts  by 
spoken  and  written  lanfruage. 

The  elements  of  spoken  language  are  arti- 
culate sounds. 

The  elements  of  written  language  are  cha- 
racters  or  letters,  which  represent  articulate 
sounds. 

Letters  are  formed  into  syllables,  syllables 
Into  words,  and  words  into  sent&nces. 

Grammar  is  that  science  which  teaches  the 
proper  use  of  letters,  syllables,  words,  and 
sentences  ;  or  which  treats  of  the  principles 
and  rules  of  spoken  and  written  language. 

The  object  of  English  Grammar  is  to  teach 
those  who  use  the  English  language  to  express 
their  thoughts  correctly  either  in  speaking  or 
writing. 
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DIVISIONS  OF  GRAMMAR. 

English  Grammar  is  divided  into  four  parts, 
namely,  Orthography,  Etymology,  Syntax,  and 
Prosody. 

Orthography  treats  of  letters,  and  of  the 
mode  of  combining  them  into  syllables  and 
words. 

Etymology  treats  of  the  various  classes  of 
words,  and  of  the  changes  which  they  undergo. 

Syntax  treats  of  .the  connexion  and  arrange- 
ment of  words  in  sentences. 

Prosody  treats  of  the  proper  manner  of 
speaking  and  reading,  and  of  the  different 
kinds  of  verse. 


Part  L— ORTHOGRAPHY. 

Orthography  treats  of  letters,  and  of  the 
mode  of  combining  them  into  syllables  and 
words, 

LETTERS. 

A  letter  is  a  mark  or  character  used  to  re- 
present an  articulate  sound. 

The  English  alphabet  consists  of  twenty-six 
letters. 

Letters  are  divided  into  vowels  and  conso- 
nants. 

A  Vowel  is  a  letter  which  makes  a  distinct 
sound  by  itself. 

A  Consonant  is  a  letter  which  cannot  be 
distinctly  sounded  without  a  vowel. 
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A,  e,  I,  0,  M,  w  and  y  are  vowels. 

The  remaining  nineteen  letters  are  con- 
sonants. 

The  union  of  two  vowels  in  one  sound  is 
called  a  Diphthong. 

When  both  vowels  are  heard,  it  is  called  a 
proper  Diphthong  ;  as,  ou  in  sound. 

When  onlv  one  of  the  vowels  is  heard,  it  is 
called  an  improper  Diphthong ;   as,  oa  in  boat. 

The  union  of  three  vowels  in  one  sound  is 
called  a  Triphthong ;  as,  iew  in  view. 

All  the  vowels,  many  of  the  diphthongs,  and  several  of 
the  coiisonauts,  have  more  than  one  sound.  Thus,  the 
vowel  a  has  four  sounds,  as  iu  fate,  fat,  far,  jail;  the 
diphthong  ea  has  four,  as  in  hear,  heart,  heat,  breast; 
and  the  consonant  c  has  two,  as  iu  city,  call. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  sounds  are  represented 
by  several  letters,  'i'hus,  e,  as  in  me,  is  represented  by  ae, 
ay,  ea,  ee,  ei,  eo,  ey,  i,  ia,  ie,  oe,  oi,  and  y ;  as  in  the  words 
Casar,  quay,  hear,  ser,  neither,  people,  key,  pique,  cavi- 
are, relietp,  foetus,  turkoix,  and  duly  ;  and  the  sound  of 
Ji,  as  in  kill,  is  represented  by  r,  cli,  q,  and  gh,  as  in  the 
words  corn,  character,  quoit  and  hough. 

An  accurate  knowledge  of  the  sounds  of  the  vowels, 
diphthongs,  triphthongs,  and  consonants,  is  only  to  bo 
acquired  by  a  careful  atlejition  to  ortliocpy,  as  it  is  to  bo 
found  in  pronouncing  dictionaries  of  establisiied  rcjjuta- 
i'loii,  and  as  it  is  practised  by  persons  of  education  and 
taste. 

SYLLABLES  AND  WORDS. 

A  Syllable  is  a  single  sound,  represented  by 
one  or  more  letters  ;  as,  a,  an,  ant. 

In  every  syllable  there  must  be  at  least  one 
vowel. 
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The  number  of  gyllablea  in  a  word  is  always  equal  to 
the  number  of  distinct  sounds  which  it  contains.  Thus, 
the  word  strength  contains  one  distinct  sound  or  sj'lia- 
ble ;  cru-cl  contains  two  distinct  sounds  or  s^^llables; 
in-ven-tion  contains  three  ;  con-vc-ni-ence,  four;  versa' 
til-i-ty,  five  ;  tran-sub-stan-ti-a-tion,  six 

A  Word  consists  of  one  syllable,  or  a  com- 
bination of  syllables. 

A  word  of  one  syllable  is  called  a  Monosyl 
lahle,  as,  just ;  a  word  of  two  syllables,  a 
Dissyllable,  as,  jus-tice;  a  word  of  three  syl- 
lables, a  Trisyllable,  as,  jus-ti-fy ;  a  word  of 
four  or  more  syllables,  a  Polysyllahlej  as,  jus- 
ti-fy -in  g ;  jus-ti-fi-ca-tion. 

In  representing  words  by  characters,  two  sorts  at 
letters  are  employed ;  namely,  Capitals  and  small  Letters. 

Words  should  begin  with  capitals  in  the  following 
situations : — 

The  first  word  of  every  sentence — the  first  word  of 
every  line  of  poetr\- — the  first  word  of  a  quotation  in  a 
direct  form — llie  names  of  the  Supreme  Being — all  pro- 
per names,  adjectives  derived  from  proper  names,  and 
common  nouns  peisonificd — the  names  of  the  days  of  the 
week,  and  of  the  months  of  the  year — any  very  import- 
ant word,  as,  the  Revolution,  the  Union — the  pronoun  /, 
and  the  interjection  O. 

A  certain  degree  of  uniformity  prevails  in  the  spelling 
of  many  classes  of  words  ;  but  the  exceptions  and  ano- 
malies are  so  numerous,  that  in  orthography,  as  in  or- 
thoepy, perfect  accuracy  is  only  to  be  attained  by  at- 
tending to  the  best  authorities. 
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EXERCISES. 

LETTERS. 

What  is  a  letter?  How  many  letters  are  there  in  the 
Eng-lish  alphabet  ?  How  are  letters  divided  ■  What  is  a 
vowel  ?  What  is  a  consonant  ?  How  many  vowels  are 
there  ?  How  many  consonants  are  there  ?  What  is  a  diph- 
thong ?  What  is  a  proper  diphthong  ?  What  is  an  improper 
diphthong  ?     What  is  a  triphthong  ? 

Point  out  the  roirels,  consonants,  proper  and  improper  diph- 
thongs, and  triphthongs,  in  the  following  words: — 

Boy,  many,  what,  rail,  toil,  round,  against,  road,  moun- 
tain, royal,  draught,  ground,  hautboy,  clay,  decoy,  where, 
poisonous,  young,  appear,  beauty,  vein,  nymph,  review,  buy, 
height,  yeoman,  bean,  pigf'on,  which,  does,  sign,  prey,  mil- 
lion, adieu,  broad,  avoirdupois,  poor,  town,  purlieu,  know- 
ledge, whatever,  brought,  luue,  Ueutenaut,  myrrh,  free,  aisle, 
guest,  youth. 

SYLLABLES  AND  WORDS. 

Wliat  is  a  syllable?  Is  any  particular  number  of  letters 
necessary  to  I'onri  a  syllable  ?  How  do  you  find  out  how 
many  syllables  there  are  in  a  word  ?  Is  any  particular  num- 
ber of  syllables  uecf^sarj'  to  form  a  word  ?  What  is  a  word 
of  one  6T,llable  called  ?  a  word  of  two  syllables  ?  of  three 
syllables?  of  four  or  more  syllables?  How  many  sort^  of 
letters  are  emplnyed  in  reprcseutiiig  words  by  characters  ? 
lu  what  situations  should  words  begiu  with  capitals  ? 

Divide  the  following  words  into  syllablet : — 

Compound,  misconduct,  progress,  relate,  michaelmas,  pa- 
raphrase, business,  cauliflower,  dungeon,  parliament,  moun- 
tainous, leopard,  marriage,  nutritiOU!^,  pursuivant,  reservoir, 
abbreviation,  victual,  harangue,  licentiousness,  neighbour, 
crescent,  magician,  peaceable,  reunion,  impenetrability,  odious, 
passionate,  symptom,  efficacious,  prescience,  acquaintance, 
divisibility,  handkt-rchjef,  synagogue,  purveyor,  unanimity^ 
•yuooymous. 
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Correct  the  errors  in  the  use  of  capital  letters  in  the  following 

sentences  : — 

When  socrates  was  Building  himself  a  House  at  athens, 
being  asked  by  one  that  obsen'ed  the  littleness  of  the  Design, 
Why  a  man  so  eminent  would  not  have  an  abode  more  suit- 
able to  his  dignity :  "  i  shall  think  Myself  sufficiently 
Accommodated,"  replied  he,  "  If  i  shall  see  that  narrow  Ha- 
bitation filled  with  real  friends." 

still  pressing  on,  beyond  tornea's  lake, 
and  hecla  flaming  through  a  waste  of  snow, 
and  farthest  greenland,  to  the  pole  itself, 
where,  failing  gradual,  life  at  length  goes  out, 
the  muse  expands  her  solitary'  flight, 
remote,  unfriended,  melancholy,  slow, 
or  by  the  Lazy  scheld,  or  Wandering  po  ; 
or  onward  where  the  rude  cariuthian  boor 
against  the  houseless  Stranger  shuts  the  door  ; 
or  where  campania's  Plain  forsaken  lies, 
a  weary  waste  Expanding  to  the  skies  ; 
where'er  i  roam,  whatever  Realms  to  see, 
my  Heart  untravell'd,  fondly  turns  to  thee. 

anne,  queen  of  great  britain  and  Ireland,  ascended  the 
Throne,  on  the  8th  of  march,  1701  ;  and  Died  on  tlie  1st  of 
august,  1714.  her  Reign  was  rendered  Remarkable  by  the 
Victories  of  the  duke  of  marlborough  on  the  continent  of 
europe.  And  the  union  Between  england  and  Scotland. 

these  are  Thy  Glorious  Works,  parent  of  Good  I 
almighty.  Thine  this  universal  frame  ! 

the  St.  george  Arrived  at  kingstown  From  liver-Pool  on 
tuesday  evening  at  Eight  o'clock,  and  will  Sail  at  six  O'clock 
on  Thursday  morning. 

i  am  monarch  of  all  i  Survey, 

my  right  there  is  none  to  Dispute ; 
from  the  Centre  all  round  to  the  sea, 

i  am  Lord  of  the  Fowl  and  the  Brute. 

o  solitude  I  Where  are  the  charms, 

that  Sages  have  seen  in  thy  Face, 
better  Dwell  in  the  midst  of  alarms, 

than  Reigu  in  this  Horrible  Place. 
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hear  the  words  of  solomon,  the  Wise  Kino;  of  Israel :  "  fear 
god,  And  keep  his  Conimaudmeuts  ;  For  \liis  is  the  whol© 
Duty  of  Man." 

remember,  o  my  Friends,  the  laws,  the  rights, 
the  Generous  Plan  of  power,  Delivered  down 
from  awe  to  age  by  your  Renowned  Forefathers  I 
o  let  Them  never  Perish  in  your  Hands, 
but  piously  Transmit  them  to  Your  children. 


Part  II.— ETYMOLOGY. 

Etymology  treats  of  the  various  classes  of 
words,  or  parts  of  speech,  and  of  the  changes 
which  thev  undersfo. 

PARTS  OF  SPEECH. 

There  are  nine  classes  of  words,  or  parts 
of  speech  ;  namely  Article,  Noun,  Adjective, 
Pronoun,  ^  erb.  Adverb,  Preposition,  Conjunc- 
tion, and  Interjection. 

I.  An  Ai'ticle  is  a  word  placed  before  a 
noun  to  limit  its  signification  ;  as,  ^-1  tree,  an 
apple,  the  sjarden. 

II.  A  Noun  is  the  name  of  a  person,  place, 
or  thing;  as,  John,  London,  book. 

III.  An  Adjective  is  a  word  which  qualifies 
a  noun  ;  as,  A  sweet  apple ;  a  large  garden  ; 
a  new  book. 

IV.  A  Pronoun  is  a  word  used  in  place  of 
a  noun  ;  as,  John  was  in  the  garden,  he  says 
that  it  is  full  of  trees,  which  are  covered  with 
fruit. 
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V.  A  Verb  is  a  word  which  affirms,  or  which 
asks  a  question  ;  as,  James  strikes  the  table  : 
do  you  hear  the  noise  ? 

VI.  An  Adverb  is  a  word  which  quahfiea 
a  verb,  an  adjective,  or  another  adverb  ;  as, 
He  writes  ivell ;  she  is  remai'kably  diligent; 
they  read  very  correctly. 

VII.  A  Preposition  connects  words,  and 
shows  the  relation  between  them  ;  as,  We 
travelled  from  Spain  through  France  towards 
Italy. 

VIII.  A  Conjunction  joins  words  and  sen- 
tences together ;  as.  My  father  and  mother 
are  come,  but  I  have  not  seen  them. 

IX.  An  Interjection  is  a  word  used  to  ex- 
press sudden  emotion  ;  as,  Ah !  there  he  comes ; 
Alas  !  what  shall  I  do  !* 


*  DiRECTioxs  TO  Teachers. — Every  word  in  the  English 
language  belongs  to  one  or  other  of  these  nine  parts  of  speech. 
The  best  way  to  distinguish  one  part  of  speech  from  another 
is  to  attend  to  its  signification,  and  consider  whether  it  is  a 
name,  or  a  word  used  instead  of  a  name — whether  it  expresses 
quality  in  a  noun,  a  verb,  or  another  word  of  quality — whether 
it  makes  an  assertion  or  asks  a  que^^tio^ — or  whether  it  joins 
other  words  together,  or  points  out  relation  between  them. — 
The  following  directions  will  also  assist,  in  finding  out  to 
what  classes  the  principal  words  in  a  sentence  belong: 

Nouns  admit  before  them  words  expressing  quality :  thus, 
we  can  say,  a  black  horse,  a  sour  orange,  a  loud  noise  ;  but 
we  cannot  say,  a  black  did,  a  sour  covered,  a  loud  very. 
Nouns  also  answer  to  questions  beginning  with  who  and  what  : 
thus,  Who  struck  the  table  ?  What  did  James  strike  ?  The 
words  James,  table,  which  form  the  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions, are  nouns. 

Adjectives  eidmit  nouns  after  them :  thus,  we  cannot  say,  a 
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I. — Article. 

An  Article  is  a  word  placed  before  a  noun 
to  limit  its  signification. 

A  nonn  without  an  article  before  it  13  to  be  under- 
stood in  an  unlimited  sense  :  thus,  man  is  mortal,  means 
that  all  men  are  mortal,  i  A  man,  limits  the  signification 
to  one  man  ;  the  man,  limits  the  sjguificaliou  to  some 
particular  man. 

There  are  two  articles,  a  or  an,  and  the. 

A  or  an  is  called  the  indefinite  article,  be- 
cause it  does  not  point  out  any  particular  per- 
son or  thincj. 

Thus,  a  tree,  an  apple,  may  signify  any  tree,  any  apple. 

When  the  indofiiiite  article  is  to  be  placed  before  a 
noun,  a  or  an  is  employed  according  as  the  one  or  the 
other  can  be  more  readily  formed  by  the  organs  of  speech, 

good  excellent,  an  excellent  happy ;  but  we  can  say  a  good  boy, 
an  excellent  scholar,  a  hnppij  purent.  Adjectives  also  answer 
to  questions  beginning  with  what  .lort  of :  thus,  What  sort  of 
garden  is  it  ?  What  sort  of  apples  are  ihr.'ie  ?  Large  and 
nvceet,  the  answers  to  these  questions,  are  adjectives. 

Verbs  make  sense  with  the  pronouns,  /,  thou,  he,  or  tee  : 
thus,  we  can  say,  /  sit,  thou  standcst,  he  xcalhs,  tee  run;  but 
we  cannot  say,  I  chair,  thou  still,  he  slowly,  u:e  down. 

Adverbs,  when  joined  to  verbs  or  adjectives,  ai>6wer  to  the 
questions  how  ?  how  much  ?  when  7  or  where  7 — thus,  how 
does  he  read  7  When  will  she  be  here  7  Well,  soon,  or  any 
other  words  which  will  answer  to  these  questions,  are  ad- 
verbs. Adverbs,  though  th'^y  are  used  to  expre.ss  quality,  like 
adjectives,  do  not  make  sense  wiMi  nouns:  thus,  we  cannot 
•ay,  a  good  boy  diligently,  a  wise  man  prudently  ;  but  we  can 
say,  a  good  boy  learns  dilinrntly,  a  jr;v(?  man  arts  prudently. 

Prepositions  may  be  distinguished  from  conjunctions  by 
their  admitting  after  them  the  words  nip,  //?,  him,  them;  thus, 
we  cau  say,  to  mc,  by  us,  from  him,  in  them ;  but  we  cannot 
Bay,  and  me,  or  us,  if  him,  tliough  them. 
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and  is  more  pleasing  to  the  ear  when  pronouncod  along 
with  the  word  which  follows.  Therefore,  a  is  used 
before  words  begiuuiug  w.th  a  consonant,  the  sounds  of 
w  and  y,  and  the  lon^  sound  of  u  ;  as,  a  book,  a  word, 
a  youth,  many  a  one,  a  eunuch,  a  unit  An  is  used  be- 
fore words  beginning  with  a  vowel,  silent  h,  and  h  sounded 
when  the  accent  is  on  the  second  syllable  ;  as,  an  army, 
an  hoar,  an  historian. 

The  is  called  the  definite  article,  because  it 
points  out  some  particular  person  or  thing. 

Thus,  the  garden  refers  to  some  particular  garden  as 
distinoruished  from  all  others. 


II._Xoux. 

A  Noun  is  the  name  of  a  person,  place,  or 
thing. 

Thus,  the  word.?,  John,  London,  hooh,  are  called  nouns, 
because  John  is  the  name  of  a  person,  London  the  na)Be 
of  a  place,  and  bswk  the  name  of  a  thing  or  object. 

Nouns  are  divided  into  Proper  and  Common, 
Proper  Nouns  or  names  can  be  applied  to 

individuals  only. 

Common  Nouns  or  names  can  be  applied  to 

a  whole  kind  or  species. 

Proper  Nouns  distinguish  individuals  from  the  rest  of 
the  same  species.  Common  Nouns  can  b»  applied  to 
each  individual  of  a  species,  but  do  not  distinguish  one 
individual  from  another.  Thus,  John  is  called  a  proper 
noun,  because,  though  there  are  many  persons  of  that 
name,  they  do  not  form  a  kind  of  species  by  themselves  ; 
the  word  is  used  to  distinguish  one  man  or  boy  from  an- 
other:  London  is  called  a  proper  noun,  because  it  distin- 
guishes the  city  which  bears  that  name  from  every  other 
eity :  book  is  called  a  commou  uoun,  because  it  doea  na% 
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distin^ish  one  thinj^  of  the  kind  from  another,  but  can 

be  applied  to  any  object  of  the  same  species. 

Proper  nouns,  when  applied  to  individuals  only,  do  not 
require  an  article  before  them  to  limit  their  signification. 
But  when  a  number  of  individuals  resemble  each  other, 
the  name  of  one  of  them  is  sometimes  used  to  express 
their  common  character,  and  then  admits  of  being  limited 
like  a  common  noun.  Thus,  a  great  orator  is  called  a 
Cicero  ;  an  eminent  poet,  a  Homer  or  a  Virgil.  Proper 
nouns  also  become  common,  when  they  are  applied  to 
two  or  moro  individuals  collectively  ;  as,  The  twelve 
Caisars. 

Nouns   are   inflected   by  Number,  Gender^ 
and  Case. 

Nouns  are  inflected,  or  changed  in  their  form,  by 
Number,  Gender,  and  Case,  to  express  their  various 
relations  to  the  things  which  they  represent,  and  to 
other  words  in  the  same  sentence. 

Nnmher  is  that  inflection  of  the  noun  by  which  wo 
indicate  whether  it  represents  one,  or  more  than  one. 

Gender  is  that  inflection  by  which  we  signify  whether 
the  noun  is  tlie  name  of  a  male,  a  female,  or  something 
which  has  no  distinction  of  sex. 

Case  is  that  inflection  of  the  noun  which  denotes  the 
Btate  of  the  person,  place,  or  thing  represented,  as  the 
subject  of  an  atfirmatiun  or  a  question,  the  owner  or 
possessor  of  something  mentioned,  or  the  object  of  au 
action  or  a  relation. 

Thus,  in  the  example,  "James  tore  the  leaves  of  Mary's 
book,"  the  distinction  between  book,  which  represents 
only  one  object,  and  leaves  which  represents  two  or  more 
objects  of  the  same  kind,  is  called  Number  ;  the  distinc- 
tion of  SOX  between  James,  a  male,  Mary,  a  female,  and 
leavos  and  book,  things  which  are  neither  male  nor  female, 
is  called  Gender;  and  the  distinction  of  state  between 
James,  the  person  who  tore,  or  the  subject  of  tho  aflir- 
mation,  Mary,  the  owner  of  the  book,  leaves,  the  objects 
torn,  and  book,  the  object  related  to  leaves,  as  the  whultt 
of  which  tiiey  were  a  part,  is  called  Cast. 
•>  * 
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NUMBER. 

There  are  two  Numbers,  the  Singular  and 
Plural. 

The  Singular  number  expresses  one  of  a 
kind  ;  as.  A  book,  a  pen. 

The  Plural  number  expresses  more  than 
one  ;  as,  Books,  pens. 

When  a  noun  in  the  singular  number  has  a  plural  sig- 
nification, that  is,  signifies  more  than  one,  it  is  called  a 
collective  noun  ;  eis,  People,  fiock. 

The  plural  is  generally  formed  by  adding  s 
or  es  to  the  singular  ;  as,  Hand,  hands  ;  glove, 
gloves  ;  box,  boxes. 

Nouns  generally  form  the  plural  by  adding  the  letter 
«  to  the  singular,  when  the  s  readily  combines  in  sound 
with  the  laj:t  letter  or  syllable. 

When  the  letter  s  does  not  readily  combine  in  sound 
with  the  last  letter  or  syllable  of  the  singular,  the  plural 
is  formed  by  adding  es. 

Thus,  nouns  ending  in  x,  ch  soft,  sh,  and  ss,  form  the 
plural  by  adding  es ;  as,  Fox,  foxes;  church,  churches; 
fish,  fishes;  glass,  glasses. 

The  following  are  the  principal  irregularities  with 
respect  to  number  : — 

Nouns  ending  in  ch  hard,  and  in  o  preceded  by  a 
vowel,  form  the  plural  by  adding  s ;  as.  Monarch,  mo- 
narchs;  folio,  folios.  Nouns  ending  in  o  preceded  by  a 
consonant,  take  es;  as,  Hero,  heroes;  except  canto, 
grotto,  junto,  portico,  quarto,  solo,  tyro,  which  adds  only. 

Nouns  ending  in  y  preceded  by  a  consonant,  change  y 
into  ies ;  as  Duty,  dut/es.  In  like  manner,  the  word 
alkali  has  alkalies  in  the  plural.  But  nouns  ending  in  y 
preceded  by  a  vowel,  and  proper  names  used  as  commou 
uouns,  follow  the  general  rule  ;  as,  Day,  days  ;  Henry, 
Henry*. 

Nouns  ending  in  /  or  /e  change  /  or  fe  into  ves  ;  as. 
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Ca//,calcc«,-  knife,kmves;  except  brief,  chief, fief ^  grief , 
handkerchief ;  hoof,  proof,  reproof,  roof ;  dtcarf^  scarfs 
wharf  i  gitif,  turf;  fife,  strife ;  safe  ;  which  are  regular. 
Nouns  eliding  in  ff  are  also  regular;  as,  Muff,  mufi>/ 
except  staff,  which  has  Rta«e«. 

A  few  nouns  take  tlie  termination  eri ;  as,  ox,  oxen ; 
child,  chWdren  ;  man,  men,  willi  its  compound  woman, 
women  ;  footman,  footmen,  &c. 

Some  nouns  vary  the  plural  to  express  a  difference  of 
meaning  ;  as,  Brother,  brothers,  (sons  of  the  same  pa- 
rent, brethren,  (members  of  the  same  profession  ;)  rfie, 
dies,  (stamps  for  coining,)  dice,  (small  cubes  used  in 
games ;)  genius,  p-eniuses,  (persons  of  great  talent,) 
genii,  (spirits  ;)  index,  indexes,  (tables  of  contents  ;)  in- 
dices, (signs  in  Algebra ;)  pea,  peas,  (single  seeds,) 
pease,  (seeds  in  a  mass  ;)  penny,  pennies,  (coins,)  pence, 
(value  of  coins  in  computation.) 

Nouns  which  have  been  adopted  from  foreign  languages 
without  change,  sometimes  retain  their  original  plurals ; 
thus  :-*- 


Animalculum 

Antithesis 

Apex 

Appendix 

Arcanum 

Automaton 

Axis 

Bandit 

Banditlo 

Basis 

Beau 

Calx 

Cherub 

Criterion 

Crisis 

Datum 

Desideratum 

Dilettante 

Effluvium 

Ellipsis 

Erratum 


Animalcula 

Antitheses 

Apices 

Appendices 

Arcana 

Automata 

Axes 

Banditti 

Bases 

Beaux 

Calces 

Cherubim 

Criteria 

Crises 

Data 

Desiderata 

Dilettanti 

Effluvia 

Ellipee 

Errata 
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Focus  Foci 

Genus  Geuera 

Hj-pothesis  Hypotheses 

Iguis-fatuus  Ignes-fatui 

Lamina  Laminse 

Ma^s  Magi 

Medium        •  Media 

Memorandum  Memoranda 

Metamorphosis  Metamorphoses 

Monsieur  Messieurs 

Phenomenon  Phenomena 

Radius  Radii 

Seraph  Seraphim 

Stimulus  Stimuli 

Stratum  Strata 

Thesis  Theses 

Vertex  Vertices 

Virtuoso  Virtuosi 

Vortex  Vortices 

The  following  nouns  cannot  be  classed  under  any  ge- 
neral  rule,  hi  the  formation  of  the  plural  number  :  Foot, 
feet;  goose,  geese;  louse,  lice;  mouse,  mice;  tooth,  teeth. 

Some  nouns  have  the  singular  and  plural  alike  ;  as, 
Deer,  sheep,  swine,  salmon,  ^c. 

Many  nouns  have  no  plural :  these  are  chiefly  proper 
names,  and  names  of  virtues  and  vices,  arts  and  sciences, 
metals,  grain,  »Scc. ;  as,  England,  Dublin;  wisdom, 
goodness,  pride,  sloth;  poetry,  music,  arithmetic;  gold, 
silver,  iron;  wheat,  barley;  hemp, pitch,  milk,  bread,  ^c. 

Some  nouns  want  the  singular  number :  as,  Bellows, 
scissors,  tongs,  ashes,  lungs,  riches,  bowels,  vitals,  morals, 
nuptials,  breeches,  drawers,  kalends,  nones, ides,  thanks, 
oats,  victuals,  politics,  mechanics,  statistics,  optics, 
mathematics,  antipodes,  minuiicE,  ^-c. 

Among  this  class  of  words  are  to  be  reckoned  letters 
signifying  literature,  and  manners,  in  the  sense  of  be- 
haviour. Amends,  means,  odds,  are  either  singular  or 
plural.  News  is  generally  used  as  singular ;  likewise 
alms  and  gallows. 
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GENDER. 

There  are  three  Genders,  the  Masculiney  the 
Feminine,  and  the  Neuter. 

Properly  speaking,  there  are  only  two  gendens,  the 
masculine  and  the  feminine,  corresponding  to  the  two 
sexes  ;  but  as  many  nouns  belong  to  neither  sex,  these 
are  classed  together,  and  denominated  neuter,  that  is,  of 
neither  gender. 

The  names  of  males  are  masculine ;  as,  MaUf 
husband,  father. 

The  names  of  females  are  feminine;  as 
JVomaUy  wife,  mother. 

The  names  of  things,  which  are  neither  male 
nor  female,  are  neuter;  as  House,  field^  river, 

\N'hen  a  noun  may  be  applied  either  to  a  male  or  a  fe- 
male, it  is  said  to  be  of  the  common  gender ;  as,  Parent, 
child,  friend. 

There  are  three  ways  of  distinguishing  the  masculine 
from  the  feminine  : — 


1.  By  a  different  termination  ; 


Abbot 

Actor    ^ 

Admini^TXtor 

Adulterer 

Ambassador 

Arbiter 

Author 

Baron 

Benefactor 

Chanter 

Conductor 

Count 

Czar 

Dauphin 

Deacon 

Director 


Abbess 

Actret--s 

Administratrix 

AdulteresH 

Ambashudrcssj 

Arbitress 

Authoress 

Baronet's 

Beucfactress 

Chantress 

Conductress 

Countess 

Czarina 

Dauphiuess 

Deaconess 

Directrix 


Dnke 
Kloctor 
Kniperor 
Executor 
Fornicator 
CJiant 
(•ovemor 
\Wt 
Heritor 
Hero 
Hobt 
Hunter 
Jew- 
Lad 

Landgrave 
Lion 


Duchess 

ElertresB 

Empress 

Executrix 

Fomicatrix 

Giantess 

(JovernesB 

Heiress 

Heritrix 

H»roine 

Hostess 

Huntress 

JewoH 

Last 

Jjandgravino 

Lioness 
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Mar  grave 

Margravine 

Seamster 

Seamstrew 

Marquia 

Marchioness 

Shepherd 

Shepherdess 

Mayor 

Mayoress 

Songster 

Songstress 

Patroa 

Patroness 

Sorcerer 

Sorceress 

Peer 

Peeress 

Sultan 

Sultana 

Poet 

Poetess 

Testator 

Testatrix 

Priest 

Priestess 

Tiger 

Tigress 

Princ© 

Princess 

Traitor 

Traitress 

Prior 

Prioress 

Tutor 

Tutoress 

Prophet 

Prophetess 

Viscount 

Viscountess 

Protector 

Protectress 

2.  By  a  different  word  ;  as — 

Beau 

Belle 

Horse 

Mare 

Boar 

Sow 

Hui^band 

Wife 

Boy 

Girl 

King 

Quoen 

Bridegroont 

Bride 

Lord 

Lady 

Brother 

Sister 

Man 

Woman 

Buck 

Doe 

Master 

Mistress 

Bull 

Cow 

Monk 

Nun 

Bullock 

Heifer 

Milter 

Spawner 

Cock 

Hen 

Nephew 

Niece 

Colt 

Filly 

Ram 

Ewe 

Dog 

Bitch 

Sir 

Madam 

Drake 

Duck 

Sloven 

Slut  or  slatterjn. 

Earl 

Countess 

Son 

Daughter 

Father 

Mother 

Stag 

Hind 

Gaffer 

Gammer 

Uncle 

Aunt 

Gaiider 

Goose 

Widower 

Wido^# 

Gentleman 

Lady 

Wizard 

Witch 

Hart 

Roe 

3.  By  prefixing  a  noun,  an  a( 

Jjective,  or  a 

pronoun  ;  as — » 

Man-servaut 

Maid-servant 

Cock-sparrow 

Hen- 

sparrow 

Mai 

e-child 

Female-child 

He- 

goat 

She-goat 

CASE. 


There  are  three  Cases,  the  Nominative,  the 
Possessive,  and  the  Objective, 
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The  three  cases  are  expressive  of  the  three  state*  of 
relation  to  other  words,  iu  one  or  other  of  which  th©- 
,  aame  of  every  person,  place,  or  thing  must  be  placed. 

A  noun  is  in  the  nominative'  case  when  it  is 
the  subject  of  an  affirmation  or  a  question. 

A  noun  is  in  the  possessive  case  when  it  ex- 
presses ownership  or  possession. 

A  noun  is  in  the  objective  case  when  it  is 
the  end  or  object  of  an  action,  or  of  some  re- 
lation expressed  by  a  preposition. 

Thus,  in  the  example,  "  John  took  Robert's  knife, 
and  put  it  into  the  pocket  of  William's  coat,"  two  affir- 
mations are  made  by  the  verbs  took  and  put.  The  sub- 
ject of  these  affirmations,  or  the  person  who  took  and  put, 
was  John,  whose  name  is,  therefore,  in  the  nominative 
case.  The  object  or  end  of  John's  action  in  taking,  weis. 
tlie  knife;  the  object  pointed  out  by  the  preposition  into, 
was  the  pocket ;  and  the  object  pointed  out  by  the  prepo- 
sition of,  was  coat ;  the  words  knife,  pocket,  and  coat,  are 
therefore  in  the  objective  case.  The  owner  of  the  knife 
was  Robert,  and  the  owner  of  the  coat  was  Wi7ifo/«  ; 
hence  the  words  RohcrVs  and  Williavis  are  iu  the  pos- 
sessive CEise. 

The  nominative  and  the  objective  of  nouns 
are  always  ahke. 

The  possessive  singular  is  formed  by  adding 
5,  with  an  apostrophe  before  it,  to  the  nomi- 
native ;  as,  King,  king's. 

When  the  nominative  singular  ends  in  s,  ss,  ce,  or  any 
other  letter  or  syllable  which  will  ^>ot  combine  in  souiid 
with  a,  the  possessive  is  sometimes  formed  by  merely 
adding  the  apostrophe  ;  as,  Moaes^  rod,  for  righteousness' 
sake  ;  for  conscience^  sake. 

The  possessive  plural  is  formed  by  adding 
an  apostrophe  to  the  nominative  ;  as,  Kings, 
kings'. 
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When  the  nominative  plurai  Goes  not  end  in  «,  the  pofl* 
sessive  is  formed  by  adding  s,  with  an  apostrophe,  as, 
Merii  m£n*8. 


Nouns  are  thus  declined : — ' 

Sii 

regular. 

Plural 

Singular. 

Plural 

Nora. 

Father 

Fathers 

Nom:  Child 

Children 

Poss. 

Father's 

Fathers' 

Poss.  Child's 

Children's 

Obj. 

Father 

Fathers 

Obj.     ChUd 

Children 

Singular. 

Plural 

Singular. 

Plural 

Nom. 

Lady 

Ladies 

Nom.  Lass 

Lasses 

Poss. 

Lady's 

Ladies' 

Poss.  Lass's 

Lasses' 

Obj. 

Lady 

Ladies 

Obj.     La^ 

Lasses* 

*  DiRKCTioNS  TO  Teachers. — To  find  out  the  number  and 
gender  of  nouns,  it  is  only  necessary  to  attend  to  their  signi- 
fication, and  to  the  modes  in  which  these  inflections  are  made 
in  diiFerent  sorts  of  words,  as  explained  iu  the  preceding  rules. 
The  following  directions  will  Eissist  in  distinguishing  the  cases. 
The  nominative  case  answers  to  a  question  beginning  with 
tcho  or  what,  and  the  word  which  makes  the  affirmation ;  as, 
Who  took  Robert's  knife  ?  John,  a  word  which  was  shown 
in  the  explanation  of  the  cases  to  be  in  the  nominative.  The 
possessive  case  answers  to  a  question  beginning  with  whose, 
and  the  word  following  the  noun,  the  case  of  which  is  to  be 
found  out;  as,  Whose  knife  did  John  take?  Whose  pocket  did 
he  put  it  into?  Robert's,  William's,  which  are  both  in  the 
possessive.  The  objective  case  answers  to  a  question  begin- 
ning with  whom  or  what,  and  ending  with  the  word  which 
makes  the  affirmation  or  points  out  the  relation  ;  as,  What 
did  John  take  ?  A  knife.  What  did  he  put  it  into  ?  A  pocket. 
What  did  he  put  it  into  the  pocket  of  ?  A  coat :  the  words 
which  answer  to  all  these  questions  are  in  the  objective. 

Sentences  Kke  the  preceding  may  be  parsed  in  the  following 
manner : — John,  a  proper  noun,  singular  number,  masculine 
gender,  and  nominative  case  ;  took,  a  verb  ;  Robert's,  a  pro- 
per noun,  singular  number,  masculine  gender,  and  possessive 
case  ;  knife,  a  common  noun,  singular  number,  neuter  gender, 
and  objective  case  ;  and,  a  conjunction :  put,  a  verb  ;  it,  a 
pronoim  ;  into,  a  preposition;  the,  the  definite  article;  pocket, 
a  oommoQ  noun,  singular  number,  neuter  gender,  and  objee- 
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EXERCISES. 

PARTS  OF  SPEECH. 

How  many  ckisses  of  words  are  there  ?  To  what  class  do 
all  names  belong  ?  "What  words  Hmit  the  sigiiificatiou  of 
names?  What  words  are  used  instead  of  names?  What 
words  express  quality?  What  words  qualify  nouns?  What 
are  words  which  affirm  or  ask  questions  called  ?  AVhat  words 
qualify  affirmations,  and  other  words  expressive  of  quality? 
What  words  are  used  to  connect  other  words?  What  words 
both  connect  other  words,  and  point  out  the  relation  which 
one  thing  bears  to  another?  What  v.ords  arc  used  to  ex- 
press sudden  emotion  ? 

Say  to  what  class  each  of  the  fallowing  words  belongs: — 

Ireland,  come,  an  apple,  by,  diligent,  we,  alas !  write,  not, 
a  garden,  quite,  walk,  good,  and,  plant,  oh  I  green,  very,  run, 
bat,  winter,  make,  long,  hush  I  fruitful,  silver,  read,  or,  the> 
river,  happy,  build,  quickly,  sit,  large,  hoube,  nor,  woH,  it, 
George,  school,  she,  with,  aha  I  strike,  Cork,  I,  ride,  at,  pen, 
sweetly,  them,  new,  him,  earth,  ah  I  learn,  you. 

ARTICLE. 

What  is  an  article?  How  is  a  word  which  has  no  article 
before  it  to  be   uinlerstood?     What  dots  a  signify?      How 

live  case  ;  of,  a  preposition;  Williain^s,  a  proper  no'm,  singu- 
lar number,  masculine  geiidiT,  and  posseecive  caeic  ;  coat,  a 
common  noun,  singular  number,  neuter  gender,  and  objective 
case. 

On  each  of  the  words  qufstions  like  the  following  may  b« 
put,  to  teach  tho  ready  application  of  the  preceding  rules. 
Why  is  John  callod  a  proper  noun  ?  Why  is  it  so'ti  to  be  iu 
the  singular  niniber?  mascilino  gender?  and  nominative 
case?  Why  is  Robert's  said  to  be  in  the  pos8e.«?siv©  case?  Why 
is  knife  culled  a  ronnnon  noun  ?  Wliy  is  it  .said  to  be  in  the 
neuter  gender?  and  objective  case?  What  is  tlie  plural  of 
knife  ?  How  do  nouns  in  /and  fe  form  the  plural  number  I 
Yihj  is  (Ap  culled  lljo  defiuite  article  ?  &i.c  ,  tSi-c. 
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does  the  limit  the  signification  of  a  noun  ?  How  many  af- 
ticlee  are  there  ?  What  is  a  or  an  called  ?  and  why  ?  When 
oug^ht  a  to  be  placed  before  a  uouu  ?  and  when  an  ?  What  is 
the  cullod  ?  and  why  ? 

Place  Articles  before  the  following  words : — 

Man,  sun,  fields,  apple,  hour,  granimar-,  husband,  pens. 
Union,  stone,  herb,  infant,  river,  historian,  wood,  army,  eunuch, 
clouds,  garden,  orange,  youth,  honour,  scholar,  wish,  hope, 
university,  writer,  ewe,  planets. 

Correct  the  following  Errors  : — 

An  river,  a  apple,  a  oniament,  an  good  scholar,  an  youth, 
a  humble  man-,  an  history,  a  hour,  an  ewe,  a  owl,  an  wolf, 
an  union,  an  prince,  a  empty  purse,  an  hunx^rous  stors*.  an 
useful  work,  a  obedient  son,  an  sweet  pear,  an  green  field,  a 
industrious  man,  a  amiable  woman,  a  harmonious  sound,  an 
cheerful  temper,  an  winding  stream,  a  open  countenance,  an 
severe  winter,  an  mild  spring,  an  warm  summer,  a  abundant 
harvest. 

NOUN. 

What  is  a  noun  ?  How  many  sorts  of  nouiw  are  there  ? 
What  sort  of  a  noun  is  John  7  and  why  is  it  so  culled  ?  What 
sort  of  a  noun  is  600/;  ?  and  why  is  it  so  caljpd  ?  When  do 
Proper  nouns  become  Common?  Hew  are  nouns  inflected? 
For  what  purpose  are  nouiw  inflected?  What  is  Number  7 
Gender?  Case?  How  many  numbei-s  arc  there?  What  is  a 
collective  noun  ?  How  iS  the  plural  fonned  ?  When  do  noun* 
form  the  plural  by  adding  es?  Wh:it  lermiuation  or  fiual 
letters  require  es  after  them  in  the  formation  of  the  plural 
number?  How  do  nouns  ending  in  0,  y,  and  /or  fe,  form 
the  plunl?  How  many  Genders  are  thfre?  When  is  tt 
uouu  said  to  be  of  the  common  gender  ?  What  are  the  threo 
"Vi&ya  of  distinguishing  tho  masculine  from  the  fcininiue? 
How  many  Cases  are  there?  What  do  the  ciises  express? 
What  cases  in  nouns  are  always  alike?  How  is  the  Posses- 
t«ive  case  formed  in  tho  siugidnr  and  in  the  plural  numl)©r  ? 
When  is  the  possessive  singular  formed  in  the  same  way  UH 
t^e  possessive  plural  ?  and  tii^  passesaivo  plural  lui  the  jkm- 
ivo  Hiiigular? 
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Distinguish  Proper  nouns  from  Common  in  the  following : — 

Dublin,  citVi  tiipe,  nation,  Patrick,  hop?*,  dog,  honour, 
friend,  Limenck,  table,  kindness,  portion,  peasantry,  Italy, 
tieet,  stream,  happiness,  London,  boy,  America,  debt,  people, 
Thomajj,  Henry,  mountain,  hat,  multitude,  party,  Coesar, 
regiment,  Bristol,  virtue,  continent,  grammar. 

•  Jn  what  number  are — 

Field,  plants,  beast,  rams,  globes,  clovid,  virtue,  vices,  sun, 
blackness,  box,  leaves,  quartos,  alkali,  inches,  duty,  asses, 
wish,  heroes,  tetrarchs,  money,  righteousness,  knives,  footman, 
child,  peas,  axes,  cherub,  phenomena,  crisis,  genus,  data, 
effluvia,  stratum,  theses,  teeth,  salmon,  sheep,  whiteness,  folly, 
morals,  spectacles,  antipodes,  tongs,  riches,  optics,  annals, 
victuals,  bread,  milk,  iron,  mathematics,  brass,  amends,  news, 
aims,  people,  multitude  ? 

Form  the  Plural  of — 

Flower,  watch,  junto,  staff,  woman,  bandit,  erratum, 
goose,  index,  inugus,  seraph,  brother,  hoof,  grotto,  tax,  gar- 
den, orange,  misa,  city,  bay,  gulf,  monarch,  tree,  loaf,  moose, 
automaton,  hypothesis,  pejiny,  die,  bush,  deer,  muff,  lady, 
radius,  potato,  ox,  genus,  criterion. 

Correct  the  following  errors  : — 

Good  scholarea  are  always  attentive  to  their  studys,  and  to 
the  instrucliones  of  their  teacheres.  The  hunt^mans  killed 
two  fox.  1  saw  a  husbandmen  ploiighing,  with  six  oxes. 
You  can  see  ten  churchs  from  the  top  of  that  hill  ;  it  is  a  pros- 
pect which  even  monarchs  might  admire.  Hannibal  was 
one  of  the  greatest  heros  of  ancient  tims.  We  are  only  tyroea 
in  grammar.  The  innkeeper  borrowed  two  dozens  of  knifed 
and  forkes ;  and  he  not  only  took  great  care  of  them,  but 
returned  them  in  a  few  dales ;  both  of  which  are  proofes  that 
he  was  deserving  of  the  favour.  That  old  man  has  two  staffs, 
one  in  each  hand :  how  ridiculous  these  ladys  would  ap{>ear 
if  each  of  them  had  two  muffi-s.  Obedient  childes  are  anxious 
to  please  their  parentes.  The«e  young  mans  are  great  genii : 
thee  are  brethren,  being  sones  of  the  same  father.  That  in 
u  good  crop  of  out,  but  the  wheals  in  the  next  Held  is  not  so 
good.     1  will  give  you  two  golds  for  three  sUvera.     'i'hoiiiufl  ie 
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well  fikilled  in  mechanic:  he  has  invented  a  new  kind  of* 
bellow.  Lend  me  your  scissor  to  cut  this  thread.  David  was 
a  man  of  excellent  moral,  and  pleasing  manner,  and  well 
acquainted  with  letter. 

What  is  the  gender  of — 

Bang,  duck,  shepherd,  beauty,  heart,  flock,  woman,  widow- 
er, boy,  companion,  lady,  uncle,  IMary,  virtue,  master,  bride, 
husband,  witness,  aunt,  head,  parent,  wisdom,  Charles,  prince, 
empress,  Belfast,  cousin,  nun  I 

What  is  the  feminine  of— 

Hero,  nephew,  lord,  slag,  abbot,  marquis,  hart,  duke, 
sultan,  host,  ram,  brother,  milter,  testator,  male-child,  giant, 
wizard,  executor,  beau,  monk,  bullock,  viscount,  margrave, 
earl,  director,  he -goat,  sloven,  buck  ? 

In  ichat  case  is  each  of  the  following  nouns : — 

A  man's  hand  ;  mend  the  pen  ;  John  writes  ;  the  king's 
crowu  ;  in  the  field  ;  ladies'  gloves  ;  children's  toys  ;  strike 
the  table  ;  from  Cork  to  Limerick  ;  Charles'  hat ;  the  girls 
read  the  boys'  books  ;  lead  a  slate  and  pencil  ;  Caesar  was  a 
scholar  and  a  warrior  ;  the  ways  of  wisdom  are  ways  of 
pleasantness  ;  man's  happiness  does  not  consist  in  the  abun- 
dance of  his  possessions  ;  the  scholar's  improvement  is  the 
master's  object  ? 

Coirect  the  following  errors  : — 

Jame's  sister  was  Roberts'  husband.  My  uncle  is  my 
greatest  benefactress.  The  duke  is  a  distingaishcd  heroine. 
That  young  lady  is  the  marqui's  nephew,  and  is  about  to  he 
married  to  the  ambassadors'  daughter :  she  is  a  count  in  her 
own  right.  Henries'  daughter  was  much  grieved  at  her  childs 
death.  My  brothers  wifes  mother  arrived  last  night.  A  mo- 
thers tenderness'  and  a  fathers'  care  are  natures  gilts'  for  man^ 
advantage.  Wisdoms  precepts'  form  the  good  mans  interest 
and  happiness. 

Parse  the  following  sentences,  stating  the  number,  gender^ 
and  case  of  each  of  the  jwuns : — 

A  duke,  a  marquis,  an  earl,  and  a  viscount,  were  present 
at  the  review.  The  kiug  and  the  beggar,  the  prince  and  the 
peasant,  are  liable  to  the  misfortunes  of  life.     Many  men  arO 
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deceived  by  false  appearances.  James  and  I  are  rivals  ;  bnt 
we  do  not  cease  to  be  friends.  Charles  was  a  man  of  know- 
ledge, learning,  |>oliteness,  and  religion. 

Th'  unwearied  sun,  from  day  to  day, 
Does  his  Creator's  power  display, 
And  publishes  to  every  land, 
The  work  of  an  Almighty  hand. 

Peevishness  and  pa&sion  often  produce  from  trifles  the  moei 
nerious  mischiefs.  Truth  and  candour  possess  a  jMJwerfol 
charm :  they  bespeak  universal  favour.  Learning  dots  not 
grow  up  in  the  mind  of  its  own  accord  :  it  is  the  fruit  of  long 
cultivation,  and  Uie  acquisition  of  labour  and  care. 


III. — Adjective. 

An  Adjective  is  a  word  "wliich  qualifies  a 
noun. 

Adjectives  qualify  nouns  by  ascribing  to  the  objects  of 
which  they  are  the  names,  some  property  or  other  cir- 
cumstance which  distinguishes  tiiem  from  some  other 
objects  of  the  same  kind.  Thus,  in  the  exampb',  a  sweet 
apple,  apple  is  the  name  of  an  objeot,  and  sweet  describes 
a  distinctive  quality  of  that  object  :  hence  the  word  sweet 
is  an  adjective.  In  like  manner,  in  the  examples,  a  large 
garden,  a  new  book,  the  words  large  and  new  are  adjec- 
tives, because  they  express  circumstances  concerning 
the  garden  and  the  book  referred  to,  which  distinguish 
them  from  some  other  gardens  and  books. 

Adjectives  have  three  forms  ;  the  Positive, 
the  Comparative^  and  the  Su/jcriatLvc. 

An  adjective  is  in  the  positive  form  when  it 
does  not  express  comparison;  as,  A  I'ick  man. 

An  adjective  is  in  the  comparative  form, 
when  it  expresses  comparison  beivveen  two, 
or  between  one  and  a  number  taken  coilec- 
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lively  ;  as,  John  is  richer  than  James :  he  is 
richer  than  all  the  men  in  London. 

An  adjective  is  in  the  superlative  form,  when 
it  expresses  comparison  between  one  and  a 
number  of  individuals  taken  separately  :  as, 
John  is  the  richest  man  in  London. 

Adjectives  expressive  of  properties  or  circumstances 
•which  cannot  be  increased,  have  only  the  positive  form  ; 
as,  A  circular  road  ;  the  chief  end  ;  extreme  measures. 

The  positive  is  used  to  denote  the  existence  of  soihe 
quahty  in  an  object  without  comparing  it  directly  with 
any  other  object ;  but  in  adjectives  of  dimension,  and 
Fome  others,  comparison  is  implied,  though  it  is  not  ex- 
pressed ;  thus,  we  t:ay  of  a  walking-stick,  compared  with 
•  a  twig  that  it  is  thick — compajcd  with  a  tree  that  it  is 
small.  The  comparative  not  only  expresses  comparison 
between  two,  or  between  one  and  a  number  taken  col- 
lectively, bat  denotes  that  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  the 
quality  exists  in  the  one  than  in  the  other.  In  like  man- 
ner the  superlative  not  only  expresses  comparison  be-  ^ 
tweeii  one  and  a  number  of  individuals  taken  separately,  ■ 
but  denotes  the  greatest  or  least  degree  of  the  quality  in 
the  object  with  \vhich  each  of  the  others  is  compared. 
Thus,  we  say  of  an  apple,  it  is  sioeet ;  comparing  it  with 
another  apple,  we  say  it  is  sweeter,  meaning  that  it  pos- 
Besses  a  greater  degree  of  the  quality  of  sweetness  ;  com- 
paring it  with  each  apple  in  a  number,  we  say  it  is  tho 
sweetest,  meaning  that  of  all  the  apples  referred  to,  it 
possesses  the  quality  of  sweetness  in  the  greatest  degree. 
Bocuuso  the  d>iFerent  forms  of  the  adjective  thus  e-\pres.s 
different  degrees  of  qualify,  tliey  are  generally  called 
the  Degrees  of  Compurison. 

The  comparative  is  formed  by  adding  er  to 
the  positive;  as.  Great,  greater;  small,  smaller. 

When  the  positive  ends  iu  e,  the  letter  r  only  is  added ; 
as,  Large,  larger. 

The  superlative  is  formed  by  adding  est  to  the 
positive  ;  as  Great,  greatest ;  small,  smallest 
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\Vh»n  the  positive  ends  in  « the  letters  si  only  are  added, 
as,  Large,  laige»f. 

When  the  positive  ends  in  y  preceded  by  a  consonant, 
the  y  is  changed  into  i  fcefore  er  and  est ;  as,  Happy, 
happier,  happic-*^ 

When  the  positive  ends  in  a  single  consonant,  preceded 
by  a  single  vowel,  the  consonant  is  doubled  before  er  and 
est;  as,  Holf^  hotter,  hoUcst. 

The  comparative  is  also  formed  by  prefixing 
more  {o  the  positive;  and  the  superlative,  by 
prefixing  most;  as,  Useful,  more  useful,  most 
useful. 

Adjectives  of  one  syllable,  and  diss^-llables  ending  in  y 
and  c  usually  form  the  comparative  and  superlative  by 
adding  er  and  est,  or  r  and  «/.  All  other  adjectives  et 
two  syllubles,  and  adjectives  of  more  than  two  syllables, 
usually  form  the  comparative  and  superlative  by  pre^fixing 
more  and  most.  ^ 

A  few  adjectives  fonn  the  superlative  by  adding  moift 
to  the  f)ositive  or  comparative,  as,  Fore,  foremosi ;  upper, 
upperwio^j/. 

The  syllable  ish  is  sometimes  added  to  the  positive  to 
lessen  its  ^igiiiHcalion  ;  as,  Black,  biackzW/.  \Vhen  the 
jjositive  ends  in  e,  the  e  is  omitted  before  ish  ;  a>:,  White, 
wh'xiish. 

The  signification  of  the  po<;itive  is  algo  lessened  by  pre- 
fixing the  adverbs  less  and  least  ;  as.  Useful,  leas  useful, 
least  useful. 

The  adverb  rery  is  often  prefixed  to  the  positive  to  in- 
crease its  signification  by  expressing  a  degree  of  quality 
somewhat  less  than  tlie  greatest  or  superlative  degree ; 
as,  Wise,  rery  wise. 

The  following  adj'^ctives  are  irregular  in  the  formation 
of  the  comparative  and  superlative  : — 
Bad    i 

Evil  >  worse  worst 

III      ) 
Far  farther  farthest 

Fora  former  |  [^"^ 
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Good 
Hind 

In 

Late 

Little 

Low 

Manv  / 
Much  \ 

Near 


Old 
Out 

Up 


better 
hinder 

inner 

later 

latter 

lesa 

lower 


nearer 

nether 

older 

elder 

outer 

under 

upper 


best 
(  hindmost 
(  hindermost 
{  inmost 
\  innermost 
\  latest 
I  last 

least      , 
{  lowest 
I  lowermost 

most 

i  nearest 
(  next 

nethermost 
(  oldest 
(  cidebt 
V  outermost 
\  utmost 

undermost 
{  uppermost 
\  upmost  * 


*  Djuections  to  Teacher"-. — It  has  been  already  ex- 
plained that  Adjpctives  may  be  distinguished  from  the  other 
parts  of  speech  by  their  making  sense  with  a  noun,  or  by  their 
answering  a  question  in  reference  to  the  noun,  beginning  with 
the  words,  W.uat  sort  of.  Thus,  we  can  say,  a  sweet  apple  ; 
hut  we  cannot  say,  a  swest  lanzc,  a  sweet  it,  or  a  sweet  learn. 
Or,  if  we  ask,  What  sort  of  apple  is  it  ?  the  word  sweet,  which 
answers  the  question,  is  shown  to  be  an  adjective.  Whe- 
ther an  adjeO':ive  has  any  other  form  than  the  Positive  can 
only  be  ascertained  l)y  considering  whether  its  signification 
can  be  increased  or  diminished  ;  and  whether  it  is  regular  or 
irregular,  or  in  what  manner  th'j  Comparative  and  Superlative 
are  formed,  must  be  learned  by  attending  carefully  to  the 
preceding  rules  and  examples.  When  an  adjective  is  in  the 
comparative  or  superlative,  it  should  be  asked,  why  it  is  so ; 
thus,  Why  is  richer  put  in  the  comparative  form?  Because  a 
comparison  is  made,  tirst,  between  John  and  James,  and  then 
between  John  and  all  the  men  in  London  taken  together. 
"Why  is  richest  put  in  the  superlative  form?     Because  a  com* 
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EXERCISES. 

ADJECTIVE. 

What  18  an  adjective  ?  How  do  adjectives  qualify  nonne  ? 
How  many  forms  have  adjoctives?  Wheu  is  aii  adjective  in 
the  Positive  form?  iu  the  Comparative?  in  the  Superlative? 
What  adjectives  have  only  the  positive  form  ?  What  is  the 
use  of  the  positive  ?  What  adjectives  imply  comparison  in 
the  positive  fonn  ?  Whiit  is  the  use  of  the  comparative  ? 
of  the  superlative  ?  What  are  the  positive,  comparative,  and 
superlative  geuerally  called  ?  and  why  ?  How  is  the  com- 
parative formed  ?  How  is  the  superlative  formed?  How  are 
the  comparative  and  superlative  formed,  when  the  jKisitive 
ends  in  e  ?  when  the  positive  ends  in  y  preceded  hy  a  con- 

parisou  is  made  between  John  and  each  man  in  London  taken 
separately. 

Sentences  containing  the  Article,  Noun,  and  Adjective, 
may  be  parsed  as  follows,  the  explanations  being  drawn  from 
the  pupil  by  such  questions  as.  Why  is  it  called  an  adjective  ? 
Why  are  the  comparative  and  superlative  formed  by  adding  r 
and  »f ,  &,c.  &-C.  A  wiseman ;  an  aiaiahlc  woman  ;  the  lust  day. 
A  the  indefinite  article,  limiting  the  signification  of  vian ; 
wise,  an  adjective  in  the  positive  form,  qi-alifying  man,  com- 
parative wiser,  superlative  wisest,  formed  by  adding  r  and  st 
to  th«  posirive  ;  man,  a  noun,  singular  number,  masculine 
gender,  and  nominative  case  ;  an,  the  indelinite  article,  writ- 
ten an  because  the  next  word  begins  with  a  vowel ;  amiable, 
an  adjective,  in  the  positive  form,  comparative  more  amiable, 
superlative  most  amiable,  so  formed  because  the  positive  is  a 
word  of  four  syllables,  to  which  it  would  be  inconvenient  to 
add  r  and  st ;  woman,  a  noun,  singular  number,  feminine 
gender,  and  nominative  case,  possessive  woman  s,  plural  wo- 
men, possessive  women's;  the,  the  definite  article,  limiting  the 
signification  of  day  ;  last,  an  adjective  in  the  superlative  form, 
qualifying  day,  irregular  iu  the  formation  of  the  comparalivo 
and  superlative,  later  or  latter,  latest  or  last,  later  and  latest 
being  generally  applied  to  time,  latter  and  last  to  number  and 
order  ;  day,  a  noun,  singular  number,  neuter  gender,  and  nom- 
iitativo  case,  forming  the  plural  by  adding  t,  because  the  liual 
y  is  preceded  by  a  vuwol. 

6* 
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Bonant?  when  the  positive  ends  in  a  single  consonant,  pre-t 
ceded  by  a  single  vowel  ?  Is  there  any  other  way  of  forming 
the  comparative  and  superlative  ?  What  adjectives  generally 
form  the  comparative  and  superlative  by  adding  er  or  est,  or 
r  or  St?  What  adjectives  always  form  the  comparative  and 
superlative  by  more  and  most  ?  How  do  a  few  adjectives  form 
the  superlative?  How  is  the  signification  of  the  positive  some- 
times lessened  ?  What  adverbs  are  sometimes  placed  before 
the  positive  to  lessen  its  signification  ?  What  adverb  is  often 
prefixed  to  the  positive  to  express  a  degree  of  quality  some- 
what less  than  th«  -superlative  ?  What  are  those  adjectives 
called  which  do  not  form  their  comparative  and  superlative  by 
the  preceding  rules  ? 

What  are  the  comparative  and  superlative  of — 

Bright,  diligent,  thin,  noble,  bad,  pretty,  fearful,  brave, 
warm,  active,  worthy,  cold,  large,  industrious,  affable,  wise, 
obedient,  gloomy,  able,  sad,  little,  strong,  near,  dutiful,  serene, 
big,  good,  careless,  late,  fruitful  ? 

In  what  form  are  the  adjectives — 

Mildest,  better,  high,  more,  uttermost,  happiest,  v/orthless, 
least,  whiter,  lowermost,  worse,  cruel,  eldest,  gentle,  magni- 
ficent, best,  many,  less,  gayest,  peaceful,  virtuous,  sweetest.- 
evil,  inmost,  happier,  miserable,  temperate,  useful  ? 

Correct  the  following  errors : — 

He  expects  to  see  more  happyer  days.  You  have  got  the 
lesser  share.  Alexander  the  Great  is  a  most  historical  person- 
age. It  is  the  duty  and  privilege  of  man  to  worship  the  Su- 
premest  Being.  Autumn  is  the  interestingest  season  of  the 
year.  Tuesday  was  more  cold  than  Monday.  This  summer 
is  hoter  than  the  latest.  Robert  is  more  taller  than  William. 
Solomon  was  the  wiseest  man  ;  Methuselah  was  the  eldest. 
Jane  is  livelyer  than  Mary.  This  is  the  beautifulest  flower  I 
ever  saw.  My  hat  is  littler  than  yours,  but  his  is  the  littlest  of 
the  three.  Patrick  is  the  negligentest  boy  in  the  class.  She 
was  reduced  to  the  extremest  poverty. 

Parse  the  following  sentences: — 

A  good  boy ;  the  tallest  girl ;  an  upright  man  ;  a  lofty  tree  ; 
splendid  talents  ;  fair  weather  ;  the  best  'neighbour  ;  the  far- 
pier's  hospitable  mansion  ;  man's  chief  end  ;  the  knights  of 
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the  round  table  ;  relentleas  war ;  a  fruitful  field  ;  Edward  is 
a  most  agreeable  companion.  A  profligate  life  leads  to  a 
miserable  death.  The  smooth  stream,  the  sereue  atmosphere, 
the  mild  zephyr,  are  the  emblems  of  a  gentle  temper,  and  a 
peaceful  life :  among  the  sous  of  strife,  all  is  loud  aud  tem- 
pestuous. 

O  happy  is  the  man,  who  hears 

Instruction's  warning  voice, 
And  who  celestial  w^isdom  makes 

His  early,  only  choice. 

Multitudes,  in  the  most  obscure  stations,  are  not  loefl  eager 
in  tlieir  petty  broils,  nor  less  tormented  by  their  passions, 
than  if  princely  honours  were  the  prize  for  which  they  contend. 


IV. — Pronoun. 
A  Pronovn  is  a  word  used  in  place  of  a  noun. 

Thus,  in  the  sentence,  John  was  in  the  garden  :  he  aayg 
that  it  is  full  of  trees,  vhich  arc  covered  with  fruit,  he,  is 
used  in  place  o(  John,  i7»  in  place  of  garden,  and  which,  m 
place  of  trees,  to  proveut  the  repetition  of  these  nouns. 

Tliere  are  three  kinds  of  pronouns  ;  Per- 
soiiaL  Relative^  and  Demonstrative. 

PERSONAL  PRONOUNS. 

Personal  Pronouns  are  so  called  because 
they  are  used  instead  of  the  names  of  persons, 
places,  and  things. 

The  personal  pronouns  are  /,  thou^  he,  she, 
and  it. 

I,  which  is  lu^ed  when  a  pennon  epcaks  of  himself,  'm 
ca!l*>d  th«  pronoun  of  the  fimt  person. 

Thou  or  ijou,  UHed  in  speaking  to  another,  is  called  the 
pronoun  of  the  second  pcn^in. 

He,  she,  it,  uHed  in  Mp^aking  of  a  person  or  thing.  V* 
c&Ued  iho  pronouns  of  the  (Air  J  per«on 
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Personal 
and  case. 


pronouns   have  number,   gender, 


They  are  thus  declined  : — 


riRST.  PERB.  KABC.  OR  FEM. 

Sing.  Plur. 

We 
Our  or 

urs 
Us 


Nom.      I  Nom 

^'''''  1  Mine''  ^'''-  \  O 
Obj.        Me       ObJ 


SECOND  PER9.  MASC.  OR  FEI^, 


Noni. 


Pass. 


Ohj. 


Sing. 
Thou 
You 

r  Thine 
Thy 
Your 
Yours 
Thee 
You 


Nom. 


Plur. 
jYe 


Poss.-l 


Your 
Yours 


I 
Obj.      You 


THIRD  PERSON  MABC. 


Sing. 
Nom.  He 

Po9s.  His 

Obj.    Him 


Plur. 
N<m.-    They 

Their  or 

irs 
Them 


Po 


Obj. 


<  Theii 
"  •  I  Their 


THIRD    PERSON 

Sing. 
Nom.    She     Nom. 
Her  or  ■ 

ers 
Her 


Poss. 
Obj. 


<He 

JHe 


Poss. 
Obj. 


FEM. 

Plur. 
They 
Their  or 
Theirs 
Them 


THIRD    PERSON    NEUTER. 

Sing.  Plur. 

Nom.  It  Nom.  They 

Poss.  Its  Poss.  Their  or  Theirs 

Ohj.     It  Obj.    Them 

In  addressing  persons  you  is  used  both  in  the  singular 
and  the  plural :  tliou  is  seldom  used  except  in  addressing 
the  Deity. 

Jt  may  be  usod  not  only  in  place  of  the  name  of  an 
object,  but  instead  of  a  clause  of  a  sentence  ;  as,  To 
learn  his  lessons  well  is  the  scholar's  duty  ;  or,  It  is  the 
scholar's  duty  to  Icaru  his  lessons  well.  In  such  ex- 
pressions as,  It  rain.'',  it  J'reezes,  it  does  not  stand  for 
either  a  noun  or  a  clause  of  a  sentence,  but  is;  used  to 
point  out  the  effect  of  some  cause  not  specified 

The  possessives  my,  thy,  her,  our,  your,  their,  are 
used  when  the  name  of  the  person  or  thieg  possessed  is 
mentioned  immediately  after  them  ;  as.  My  book,  your 
pen,  her  slate: — tnine,  Yhine,  hers,  ours,  yours,  theirs, 
fif^  i;£e4  Tv^hep  the  qamo  of  the  person  or  tiling  posseasefl 
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IS  mentioned  in  a  previous  part  of  the  sentence,  or  is  only 

understood  ;  as,  The  book  is  mine ;  the  pen  is  yours  ; 
Whose  is  the  slate  ?  hers. 

The  word  own  is  sometimes  added  to  the  possessives 
my,  mine,  thine,  his,  her,  its,  our,  your,  their,  to  render 
them  more  emphatic  ;  as.  It  is  your  own  fault. 

Self,  in  the  plural  selves,  is  also  added  to  the  possessiv© 
case  of  pronouns  of  the  first  abd  second  persons,  and  to 
tlie  objective  of  pronouns  of  the  third  person  ;  ^,  Myself, 
ourselves;  himself,  themselves.  These  are  sometimes 
called  Reciprocal  Pronouns,  because,  when  used  after 
verbs  they  denote  that  the  agent  and  the  object  of  the 
action  are  the  same  ;  as,  They  injure  themselves. 

RELATIVE  PRONOUNS. 

Relative  Pronouns  are  so  called  because 
they  relate  to  Some  word  or  clause  going  be- 
fore; as,  The  boy  who  deserves  the  prize 
shall  get  it  ;  he  has  always  behaved  well,  which 
gives  me  great  satisfaction. 

In  these  examples  the  pronouns  who,  which,  are  not 
only  used  in  place  of  other  words,  but  who  refers  imme- 
diately to  boy,  and  which  to  the  circumstance  of  his  having 
always  behaved  well. 

The  word  or  clause  to  which  a  relative 
pronoun  refers  is  called  the  Antecedent. 

The  relative  pronouns  are  who^  which,  that, 
what. 

Who  is  applied  to  persons  only ;  as.  The 
man  who  was  here ;  the  woman  who  spoke  to 
him. 

Which  is  applied  to  the  lower  animals  ani 
things  without  life ;  as,  The  horse  v:hich  1  sold- 
the  letter  which  I  wrote. 

That  is  applied  to  both  persons  and  things ; 
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as,  The  friend  that  helps ;  the  bird  that  sings  ; 
the  knife  that  cuts. 

What  includes  both  the  antecedent  and  the 
relative ;  as,  I  did  what  he  desired  me,  that  is 
I  did  that  which  he  desired  me. 

Because  what  includes  both  the  antecedent  and  the 
relative,  it  is  sometimes  called  a  Compound  Pronoun. 
For  the  same  reason,  ic/toever  and  ichatever  may  be  con- 
Bidered  compound  pronouns,  as  in  the  examples,  W/wevcr 
said  so  was  mistaken,  that  is,  The  person  who  said  so 
was  mistaken  ;  Whatever  you  do,  do  quickly,  that  is. 
That  which  you  do,  do  quickly. 

Relative  pronouns  have  the  singular  and 
plural  alike. 

Who  is  either  masculine  or  feminine  ;  which, 
that,  are  masculine,  feminine,  or  neuter;  what, 
as  a  relative  pronoun,  is  always  neuter. 

That,  ivhat,  n.vQ  not  varied  by  case.  \^  ho 
and  which  are  thus  declined  : — 

Sing,  and  Plur.  Sing,  and  Plur. 

Norn.  Who  Nom.  Which 

Poss.  Whoso  Pass.  Whose 

Ohj.    Whom  OhJ.    Which 

Who,  which,  and  v^hat,  when  used  to  ask 
questions,  are  called  Interrogative  Pronouns. 

In  asking  questions,  xvho  refers  to  persons,  lohich  to 
persons  or  things  out  of  some  detiu'.te  number,  lohat  to 
persons  or  things  indefinitely  ;  us,  Viho  said  so  ?  Which 
of  you  said  so  /  What  person  said  so  ?  Which  book 
shall  I  take  ?     Vihat  house  is  that  ? 

DEMONSTUATIVE   PRONOUNS. 

Demonstrative  Pronoujis  are  so  called  be^ 
cause  they  point  out  particularly  the  persons 
or  objects  to  which  they  refer. 
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The  demonstrative  pronouns  are  this  and 
that ;  in  the  plural  these  and  those. 

This  and  these  are  applied  to  persons  and  things  near  at 
hand,  or  last  named  ;  that  uud  thuse  to  persous  or  things 
at  u  distajice  in  time  or  pluce  ;  as,  TZ/i* earth,  these  trees; 
that  sky,  those  stars  ;  'I'he  Bank  of  Ireland  and  the  Cus- 
tom-house, are  two  of  the  most  magnificent  buildings  in 
Dubhn  :  this  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  that 
on  the  Kouth  side.* 


*  DiRECTiONB  TO  Teackers. — The  nouns  for  which  the 
jKirsonal  and  relative  pronouns  are  used  may  easily  be  found 
out  by  putting  questions  beginning  with  whj  and  ichat,  thus, 
Who  says  that  tt  ts  fjll  of  trees  /  John.  What  is  full  of 
trees  ?  the  garden.  What  is  covered  with  fruit  7  the  trees. 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  coufound  that  as  a  relative  pro- 
jiouu  with  that  a-s  a  demonstrative  and  that  used  as  a  conjunc- 
tion. When  it  ifi  a  relative  pronoun  its  j)lace  may  be  supplied 
by  icho  or  which;  when  a  demonstrative  pronoun,  its  place 
may  be  supplied  by  the  definite  article  the  ;  when  neither  icho^ 
which,  nor  the  can  be  u^ed  in  its  place,  it  is  a  conjunction.   . 

Sentences  containiug  pronouns  may  b?  parsed  as  follows: — 
/  rrcoinmrnd  these  boys  to  your  care.,  I  hope  yon  trill  find 
them  diligent.  /,  a  personul  pronoun,  first  persop,  singular 
number,  common  glider,  and  nominative  case  ;  recovunend, 
a  verb  ;  these  a  demonstrative  pronoun,  {^>oiuting  out  boys,  in 
the  plural  nomber,  singular  this  ;  boys,  a  noun,  plural  number, 
masculine  gander,  and  objective  Ciise  ;  to,  a  proposition  ;  your, 
a  personal  pronoun,  second  person,  singular  number,  common 
gender,  and  po.■wess^ive  case,  nominative  thou,  or  you,  poss^es- 
sive,  thine,  thy,  your,  or  yours,  objective  thee,  or  you  ;  care, 
tt  noun,  singular  number,  neuter  gender,  and  objective  case  ; 
J,  a  personal  pronoun,  first  person,  i)!ural  wc ;  hope,  a  verb; 
you,  a  personal  pronoun,  second  person,  singular  inimber, 
common  gender,  and  non'inative  ca-ie  ;  will,  a  verb  ;  find,  a 
verb;  them,  a  {)ersonitl  pronoun,  third  person,  plural  number, 
juascntine  gender,  and  objertivo  case,  used  in  place  of  boya, 
nomiu'itivo  lingular  he,  nominutive  plural  they ;  dilifrent,  au 
adjective  qualifyiiig  boys,  in  the  positive  form,  con;parallv8 
nwre  dii^^cnt,  uaperlalivo  mott  diligent 
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* 

EXERCISES. 

PRONOUN. 

What  is  a  pronoun  ?  How  many  kinds  of  pronouns  ard 
there  ?  Why  are  j>ersonal  pronouns  so  called  ?  What  are  the 
personal  pronouns?  what  is  the  pronoun  of  the  first  person? 
of  the  second  '  What  are  the  pronouns  of  the  third  person  ? 
What  pronoun  is  used  in  both  the  singular  and  the  plural  ? 
When  is  thou  used  ?  Is  it  used  only  in  place  of  a  noun  ? 
What  does  it  point  out  in  the  expressions  it  rains;  it  freezes? 
When  are  the  possessives  my,  thy,  her,  &-c.,  used?  and  when 
mine,  thine,  hers,  &c.,?  What  word  is  sometimes  edded  to 
render  the  possessive  more  emphatic  ?  What  are  the  Recipro- 
cal pronouns  ?  To  what  cases  are  self,  selves  added  ?  Why 
are  they  called  reciprocal  pronouns  ? 

Why  are  Relative  pronouns  so  called  ?  What  is  a  ward  or 
clause  called,  to  which  a  relative  pronoun  refers  ?  What  are 
the  relative  pronouns  ?  To  what  is  who  applied  ?  which  ? 
and  that  ?  Why  is  what  called  a  compound  pronoun  t 
What  other  words  may  be  considered  compound  pronouns  ? 
What  are  always  alike  in  relative  pronouns?  What  are  the 
genders  of  tiie  relative  pronouns?  What  relative  pronouns 
are  varie<l  by  case  ?  What  are  the  ialerrogative  pronouns  ? 
iiow  are  tliey  applied? 

Why   are   Demonstrative   pronouns   so   czQled  ?  What  are 
the  demonstrative  pronouns?     How  are  they  applied  ? 
What  kind  of  pronoun  is — 

Mine,  thfpe,  v:e,  them,  thou,  hers,  that,  my,  this,  our,  whom, 
his,  thy,  he,  it,  those,  who,  ns,  their,  me,  ours,  who«e,  him, 
thine,  your,  they,  her,  its,  ye,  I,  she,  self,  which  ? 

What  are  the  person,  number,  gender,  and  case  of — 

Our,  her,  him,  them,  )^ou,  us,  mine,  thee,  what,  th6sc.  whom, 
this,  their,  whicb,  it,  she,  you,  who,  theirs,  these,  I,  thy,  that, 
she,  your,  selves? 

Correct  the  following  errors  : — 

This  book  is  my.  Is  that  yours  pen?  Give  me  liors  slate. 
It  was  him  own  Janlt,  Let  them  do  it  theyaelves.  Come  thou- 
ficlf.  I  which  teach.  You  which  learn  The  books  whom 
we  read.  Do  what  which  you  are  told.  What's  knife  is  this. 
Do  you  see  this  two  hats?  those  belongs  to  John-,  and  theeo 
to  James. 
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Parse  the  folloicing  sentences  : — 
I  Rhall  hear  your  le&son  when  you  can  say  it.  He  ma;k 
niond  his  own  pen.  Can  she  go  by  herself?  la  that  knife  ol 
\onr8  sharp?  Whose  pencil  is  this?  Do  unto  others,  as  you 
uish  that  they  should  do  unto  you.  Such  errors  as  these  art' 
**ure  to  be  detected.  Writo  such  a  letter  as  will  please  your 
father  and  mother.  As  far  as  happiness  m  to  be  found  on 
earth,  we  must  look  lor  it,  not  in  the  world,  or  the  things 
of  the  world  ;  but  within  ourbclvei,  in  our  temper,  and  iu  oui 
heart 

V. — Verb. 

A  Verb  is  a  word  which  affirms,  commands, 
or  asks  a  question. 

Thup,  the  words  John  the  table,  contain  no  assertion: 
but  when  the  word  strikes  is  iolroduced,  something  is 
affirmed,  which  is  either  true  or  not  true:  \u*nce  strikes 
J8  a  verb,  that  is,  it  is  the  word  which  gives  meaning  to 
the  sentence.  {Sometimes  the  verb,  or  a:5sertiug  word,  is 
omitted  ;  thus,  in  the  example,  did  you  hear  the  voice  ! 
yes,  tlie  adverb  which  answers  the  question,  makes  an 
aflirmatiou  in  rf'plyi  but  the  verb  /  did  is  understood. 

The  simple  form  of  the  verb  without  inflection,  is,  iu 
this  Grammar,  called  the  root  of  the  verb  ;  thus,  Love  is 
tlie  root  of  the  vrb  to  Love. 

A  verb  is  said  to  be  transitive  when  the  action  passes 
from  the  subject  of  it  to  some  other  object,  and  intran- 
$itire  when  the  action  remains  with  the  subject,  thus  ; 
/  love  him  :  love  is  transitive,  bec:tuse  the  action  love 
passes  from  the  subject  /  to  the  object  hiin.  Whereas, 
/  walk,  I  sit,  I  run,  are  intransitive,  because  the  actions 
walking,  sitting,  running,  remain  with  the  subject  /. 
Many  verbs  may  bo  used  either  transitively  or  intransi- 
tively ;  thus,  1  am  writing,  may  be  regarded  as  intransi- 
tive, having  no  reference  to  any  thing  written,  but  /  am 
writing  a  Utter  is  transitive,  the*  action  pastiiug  to  the 
object  letter.  So,  /  xralk,  is  intransitive,  but  /  walk  a 
horse,  is  transitive. 

Verbs    are   intlected    by   Numhert   Person^ 
Tense^  and  Mood. 

4* 
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Verbs  have  two  numbers,  like  nouns  emd  pronouns,  to 
express  whether  the  affirmation,  &c.,  is  made  of  one,  or 
more  than  one  ;  as,  he  Learns,  they  learn. 

Verbs  have  three  persons,  hke  the  personal  pronouns, 
to  denote  whether  the  affirmation,  &c.,  is  made  of  the 
jKJTSon  who  speaks,  the  person  who  is  spoken  to,  or  the 
person  or  thing  spoken  of;  as,  I  learn,  thou  learnest,  he, 
she,  or  it  learns. 

Verbs  have  two  Simple  Tenses,  the  Present 
and  the  Past. 

The  tenses  of  the  verb  denote  the  time  of  the  action  or 
Btate  of  being  ;  as,  I  write,  that  is,  I  am  engaged  m  the 
act  of  writing  at  the  present  iitne  ;  I  wrote,  that  is,  I  was 
engaged  in  tae  act  of  writing  at  some  past  time. 

Verbs  have  four  simple  Moods,  Infinitive^ 
Indicative,  Conditional  and  Imperative. 

The  moods  or  modes  of  the  verb  denote  the  mannej  in 
which  it  is  used  ;  as  for  affirming,  commanding,  &c. 
Thus,  when  the  sense  of  the  verb  is  expressed  without 
reference  to  time  or  person,  or  when  it  is  used  as  a  noun, 
it  is  put  in  the  Infinitive  Mood,  the  sign  of  which  is 
the  preposition  to  with  the  root  of  the  principal  verb, 
as.  To  love.  To  have  loved.  When  the  verb  is  used  to 
express  a  simple  affirmation,  whether  present,  past,  or 
future,  it  is  put  in  the  Indicative  Mood  ;  as,  /  write,  I 
wrote,  I  iviil  write.  When  the  verb  is  used  to  express 
a  condition,  it  is  put  in  the  Conditional  Mood;  as.  If 
J  write,  Althoush  I  write.  When  the  verb  is  used  to 
express  a  command  or  entreaty,  it  is  put  in  the  Im- 
perative ;  as.  Write  thou. 

Verbs  have  two  Participles^  the  Active  and 
the  Passive. 

Verbs  have  two  verbals,  the  one  usually  called  the 
Infinitive,  the  other,  the  Participles.  The  infinitive  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  the  verb  in  a  substantive  form,  the 
participles,  in  an  adjective  form  ;  as,  To  rise  early  is 
healthful.     An  early  rising  man.     The  newly  risen  sun. 
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The  participle  in  ing,  frequently  is  used  as  a  subfitantiTe, 
and  thus  it  is  equivalent  lo  another  injinitice;  e.  g.  Rising 
early  is  fieallhful,  and  To  rise  early  is  healthful,  ai« 
equivalent. 

Verbs  are  Rcgitla/'f  Irregular,  or  Defective, 

A  va-st  majority  of  the  verbs  of  the  language  form  their 
passive  participle  like  their  simple  past  teuee  ;  namely, 
by  adding  ed  or  d  to  the  root  ol  the  verb,  and  are  called 
ret^ular  ;  as — 


Present. 

Past. 

Passtive  Participle, 

Love 

Loved 

Loved 

Learn 

Learned 

Learned 

Verbs  are  considered  irregular,  when  they  form  their 
passive  participle  in  any  other  way  than  as  above  ; 


Present.  Past.  Passive  Participle. 

Begin  Began  Begim 

Write  Wrote  Written 

Some  verbs  are  defectice,  by  wanting  one  or  more  of 
these  parts  ;  as — 


Present. 

Past. 

Passive  PartieipU. 

C'an 

Could 

(Wanting) 

May 

Might 

(        "       ) 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Irregular  and  Defective  Verb* 
now  in  use. 


Prtsent. 

Past. 

Passive  Participle. 

/bide 

abode 

abode 

/m 

was 

been 

^iso 

aro^e 

arisen 

Awake 

awoke  or  awaked 

awaked 

Dike 

b:tked 

baked  or  baken 

B>ar,  tn 

hrin 

irr 

fortl 

1  htiTP  or  bare 

born 

B«ar,  to 

can 

y 

bore  or  bare 

borue 

&at 

beat 

b^-at  or  beaten 

Bicome 

became 

become 

B^n 

began 

be?iin 

B<hold 

beheld 

beheld  or  beholdea 

44 
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Present. 

Past. 

Passive  Participle, 

Bend 

bent  or  bended 

bont  or  bended 

Bereave 

bereft  or  bereaved 

bereft  or  bereaved 

Beseech 
Bid 

befioiight 
bade  or  bid 

besought 
bid  or  bidden 

Bind 

bound 

bound 

Bite 

bit 

bitten  or  bit 

Bleed 

bled 

bled 

Blow 

blew 

blown 

Break 

broke  or  brake 

broken 

Breed 

bred 

bred 

Bring 
Build 

brought 

built  or  builded 

brought 

built  or  builded 

Burst 

burst 

burst 

Buy 

Cast 

bought 
cast 

bought 

cast 

Catch 

caught  or  catched 

caujrht  or  catched 

Chide 

chid  or  chode 

chiddon  or  chid 

Choose 

chose 

chosen 

Cleave,  to  adhere 

clave  or  cleaved 

cleaved 

Cleave,  to  split 

clove,  clave,  or  cleft  clovea  or  cleft 

Cling 
Clothe 

clung 

clothed  or  clad 

clung 

clothed  or  clad 

Come 

came 

come 

Cost 

cost 

cost 

Crow 

crew  or  crowed 

crowed 

Creep 
Cut 

crept 
cut 

crept 
cut 

Dare,  to  venture 

durst  or  dared 

dared 

Peal 

dealt  or  dealed 

dealt  or  dealed 

Dig 
Do^ 

dug  or  digged 
did 

dug  or  digged 
done 

Draw 

drew 

drawn 

Drink 

drank 

drunk 

Drive 

drove 

driven 

Dwell 

dwelt  or  dwelled 

dwelt  or  dwelled 

Eat 

ate 

eaten 

Fall 

fell 

fallen                     ! 

Feed 

fed 

fed                         1 

Feel 

felt 

felt 

Figk 

fought 

fought 

PART    II. ETYMOLOGY. 
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Present. 

Past. 

Passive  Participle^ 

rind 

found 

found 

Floe 

fled 

fled 

I'Vug 

flung 

flung 

riy 

flew 

flown 

lorbear 

forbore 

or 

forbore 

forborne 

I'orgpt 

forgot 

forgotten  or  forgot 

1'orsa.ke 

forsook. 

forsaken 

Freeae 

froze 

frozen 

(iet 

got  or  gat 

got  or  gotten 

(;il.i 

pilt  or  1 

TiW 

ed 

gilt  or  gilded 

<.ird 

girt  or  I 

girc 

led 

girt  or  girded 

(Jive 

gave 

given 

(.0 

Wf-nt 

gone 

<ir;ive 

graved 

graven  or  graved 

(iriiid 

ground 

ground 

(Jr-jw 

grew 

grown 

Il^iMC 

hung  or  huiijjed 

hung  or  hanged  • 

Have 

had 

had 

J  fear 

heard 

heard 

J  leave 

heaved 

or 

hove 

heaved  or  hoveti 

Help 

helped 

helped  or  holpen 

Hew 

hewed 

hewn  or  hewed 

Hido 

hid 

hidden  or  hid 

Hit 

hit 

hit 

Hold 

held 

held  or  holden 

Hurt 

hurt 

hurt 

Kevp 

k»pt 

kept 

KuL'fl 

knelt 

kn.-lt 

Knit 

knit  or 

knitted 

knit  or  knitted 

Know 

knew 

known 

Fud.j 

laded 

laden 

Lay 

laid 

laid 

I.<ad 

led 

led 

Leavo 

left 

left 

Loud 

lent 

lent 

Let 

iet 

let 

Lie,  to  lie  down 

lay 

luju  or  lien 

•  Han(red  in  the  seose  of  "killed  by  hajiging."   Sucli  is  tho 
correct  present  use 
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Present. 

Lift 

Light 

I/oad 

Lose 

Make 

Mean 

Meet 

Mow 

Pay 

Put 

Quit 

Read 

Tlend 

Rid 

Ride 

Ring 

Rise 

Rive 

Run 

Saw 

Say 

See 

Seek 

Seethe 

Sell 

Send 

Set 

Shake 

Shape 

Shave 

Shear 

Shed 

Shine 

Shew 

Show 

Shoe 

Shoot 

Shrink 

Shred 

Shut 


Past. 

Passive  Participle. 

lifted  or 

lift 

lifted  or  lift 

lighted  or  lit 

lighted  or  lit 

loaded 

loadeu  or  loaded 

lost 

lost 

made 

made 

meant  o; 

r  meaued 

meant  or  meaned 

met 

met 

mowed 

mown  er  mowed ' 

paid 

paid 

put  ' 

put 

quit  or  quitted 

quit 

read 

read 

rent 

rent 

rid 

rid 

rode 

ridden  or  rode 

rang  or  rung 

rung 

rose 

risen 

rived 

riven 

ran 

riui 

eawed 

sawn  or  sawed 

said 

said 

saw 

seen 

SOllgllt 

sought 

seethed 

or  sod 

sodden 

sold 

sold 

sent 

sent 

set 

set 

shook 

shaken 

shaped 

shaped  or  shapen 

shaved 

shaved  or  shaven 

sheared 

or  shore 

shorn 

shfd 

shed 

shone  or  shiued 

shone  or  shined 

shewed 

shewn 

showed 

sliowa 

shod 

shod 

shot 

shot 

shrank  i 

or  shrunk 

shrunk 

shred 

shred 

shut 

shut 

PART   U. — ETYMOLOGY. 


tr 


Pnntnt. 


Past. 


Passive  Participle. 


Sin^ 

sanj^  or  sun^ 

Fung 

Sink 

fiuuk  or  sunk 

sunk 

Sit 

*at 

est  or  sitten 

Slay 

slew 

slain 

Sleep 

slept 

slept 

Slide 

slid 

sliddea 

Slin^ 

slung 

slung 

Slink 

slunk 

slunk 

Slit 

silt  or  slitted 

slit  or  slitted 

Smite 

smote 

smitten 

Sow 

sowed 

sown  or  sowed* 

S[>eak 

Rp<ike  or  spake 

spoken 

Speed 

sped 

sped 

Spend 

tpeiit 

fcipPUt 

Spill 

spilt  or  spilled 

spilled  or  spilled 

Spin 

spun  or  span 

t.[)iin 

Spit 

bpil  or  spat 

spit  or  spitten 

Split 

split  or  splitted 

split  or  splitted 

Spread 

spread 

spread 

Spring 

sprang  or  sprung 

sprung 

Stand 

stood 

stood 

Steal 

stole 

stolen 

Stick 

stuck 

stuck 

Sliiiir 

stung 

stung 

Stiiik 

stank  or  stunk 

stuiik 

Slnilo 

strode  or  slrid 

strid<len 

Jitrike 

struck 

struck  or  stricken 

String 

strung 

strung 

Strive 

strove 

striven 

Strew  or  ) 
Slrow       ) 

strewed  or  } 
St  rowed       ^ 

)  strewed 
strownor^^^^^^j 

Swear 

swore  or  swaro 

sworn            • 

Sweat 

hWfUt 

sweat 

Sweep 

swept 

swept 

Swell 

swf-lled 

swelled  or  swollen 

Swim 

swam  or  swum 

swiirn 

;Swing 

swung 

swung 

Stnoed,  an  incorrect  use  arising  from  "  acieed"  with  thread. 
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Present. 

Take 

Teach 

Tear 

Teil 

Think 

Thrive 

Throw 

Thrust 

Tread 

Wax 

Wear 

Weave 

Weep 

Win 

W^iud 

Work 

Wring 

Write 

Writhe 


Past. 

took 

taught 

tore  or  tare 

told 

thought 

throve  or  thriven 

threw 

thrust 

trod  or  trode 

waxed 

wore 

wove 

wep' 

won 

wound  nr  winded 

wrought  01'  worked 

wrung  or  wringed 

wrote  or  writ 

writhed 


Passive  Participle. 

taken 

taught 

torn 

told 

thought 

thriven 

thrown 

thrust 

trodden 

waxed  or  waxen 

woni 

woven 

wept 

won 

wound 

wrought  or  worked 

v/rnng  or  wringed 

wr  tten  or  writ 

writhe u  or  writhed 


The  Defective  Verbs  are  as  follows: — 


Present. 

Can 

Forego 

May' 

Must 

Ought 

Quoth 

Shall 

Will 

Wis 

Wit  or  wot 


Post. 
could 

might 

must 

ought 

quoth 

&i)ouId 

would 

wist 

wot 


Passive  Participle. 
f«regon« 


Verbs  may  also  be  divided  into  Principal 
and  Auxiliarij. 

A  principal  verb  is  that  without  which  a  sentence  or 
clause  contains  no  affirmation.  An  auxiliary  is  a  verb 
joined  to  the  root  or  participles  of  a  principal  verb,  to 
express  time  and  manner  with  greater  precision  than 
can  be  done  by  the  tenses  and  moods  iu  their  simple 
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f»rm.  Thus,  the  sentence,  /  atn  writing  an  exercise; 
when  I  shall  have  finished  it, I  shall  readit  to  the  class,  has 
no  meaning  without  the  priucipul  verbs,  writing,  finished , 
read;  but  the  meaning  is  rendered  more  delinite,  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  time,  by  the  auxiliary  verbs,  am, 
have,  shall. 

The  Auxiliary  Verbs  are,  be,  do,  have,  shall, 
will,  may,  can,  let,  must. 

Conjugation  of  a  Regular  Verb. 

Root.     Love. 

RADICAL    PARTS. 

Present  Indicative.  Past.  Passire  Participle^ 

Love  Loved  Loved 

IXDICATIVE    MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1  I  lovo  1   We  love 

2  Thou  lovest*  2  Ye  or  you  lovo 

3  He,  she,  or  it  loves  or  lov'-lh  3  They  lovet 


*  The  second  person  singular,  js  in  use,  chiefly  in  addresses 
to  the  Deity.  In  ad<Iiessing  uidividuals,  the  becond  person 
plural,  is  used.  Socie  graminarians  have,  on  this  account, 
represented  such  a  plirase  as,  Yuu  love,  as  sinailar,  because 
it  may  be  acUressed  to  an  individual.  But  it  sfcnjs  to  bo 
merely  a  form  adopted  to  avoid  the  abruplnrss  of  a  dire«'t 
address,  as  the  Italians  are  accustomed  to  address  supcriora 
in  the  third  peMou. 

t  In  both  \.\x^  tenses  of  the  indicative  mood,  the  first  person 
singular  is  the  same  with  all  the  three  persons  plural.  It 
will  not,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  three  persons 
of  the  plural.  This  observation  is  universal  in  all  verbs 
regular  and  irregular,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  verb 
to  be,  which  ha«  the  first  person  singular  present,  /  am;  and 
in  the  plural,  we,  yr  or  you,  and  thcif  arc.  AUo  in  the  past 
tctnse,  first  person  singular,  /  was;  pHiral,  we,  ye  or  you,  or 
they  were.     Lven  in  this  verb  all  the  perMnis  plural  are  alike. 

In  the  pa-st  t-nse  of  the  indicative,  the  tirnl  and  third  per- 
Bona  Bingular^  arc  always  alike,  and  thna  always  the  sumtt 
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Pdst  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  loved  1.  We  loved,  Sid. 

2.  Thou  lovedst 

CONDITIONAL   MOOD.* 

Present  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  If  I  love,  &c.  1.  If  we  love,  &c. 

with  the  plural.  It  will  therefore  be  unnecessEiry  to  give  the 
third  person  sinofular  of  the  past  tense. 

In  the  couditiontil  mood,  all  the  persons  sin^lar  and 
plural  are  alike,  as,  //"/  love  ;  If  thou  love  ;  If  he  love;  If  tee 
love  ;  If  ye  or  you  love  ;  If  they  love.  Past,  If  I  loved  ;  If  thou 
Itjved  ;  If  he  loved ;  If  ice  loved ;  If  ye  or  ynu  loved  ;  If  they 
loved.  The  only  exception  to  this,  is,  that  the  second  person 
singular,  past  tense,  conditional  mood  of  the  verb  Be,  may 
be  either  Ij  thou  were,  or  If  thou  wert.  We  sometimes  in- 
deed find  the  second  person  as  in  the  indicative  :  If  thou 
lorcst ;  If  thou  lovedst :  but  in  these  cases  the  indicative  is 
used  to  express  a  condition  usually  for  a  purpose  to  be  after- 
wards explained.  It  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  give  ouly 
the  first  person  of  the  conditional  mood  in  either  tense. 

*  This  mood  is  called  in  many  Grammars,  the  subjunctive 
mood,  meaning,  that  it  is  subjoined  to  the  indicative  mood. 
But  the  name  conditional  mood,  intimates  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  si^joined  to  the  indicative,  namely,  to  express  a 
condition  upon  which  the  indicative  phrase  depends. 

Let  it  be  particularly  remarked  that  this  mood  is  used  not 
to  express  an  assertion  depending  upon  a  condition,  but  the 
condition  itself.  Much  confusion  has  arisen  from  confound- 
ing these  two  things  which  are  essentially  distinct.  Thus, 
in  the  sentence  /  may  write  if  I  choose.  The  first  clause  is  an 
indicative  phrase.  /  may  write,  i.  e.  I  am  at  liberty  to  write, 
which  is  altogether  unaffected  by  the  clause  that  follows ; 
the  second  clause  is  the  expression  of  a  condition  upon  which, 
not  my  liberty  to  write,  depends,  but,  my  actual  writing. 
Again,  in  the  sentence  /  might  write  if  I  chosp.  The  first 
clause  still  expresses  an  indicative  a.ssertion,  implying,  that 
I  am  at  liberty  to  write.  And  the  latter  clause  still  ex- 
presses a  condition  upon  which,  not  my  liberty  to  write,  but 
wy   actual   writing,  depend^.     But  the   employmeut  of  the 
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Pati    Tense* 
lingular.  Plural. 

1  If  I  loved,  Sec.  1  If  we  loved,  &c. 

IMPERATIVE   MOOD. 

.  Singular.  Plural 

3  Love  thoa  2  Love  ye  or  you 

INFINITIVE  MOOD. 

To  Love. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Active,     Loving  Passive,     Loved  or  being  loved. 

IRREGULAR   VERBS. 

These  have  their  compound  moods  and  tenses  formed 
precisely  as  the  regular  verbs,  only  substituting  the 
irregular  form  of  the  past  tense  and  passive  participle 
for  the  regular  form  in  ed  or  'd.  as — 

I  write.  I  am  writing.  I  wrote.  I  did  writ*i.  I  have 
writlon.     I  shall  write.     I  shall  have  written,  &c. 


past  tense  instead  of  the  present  of  the  verb  may,  is  intended 
to  convey  the  idea  thut  my  writing  dr'ppmJs  upon  a  coiiditiou 
which  is  not  fultilled  ;  aud  the  past  teuse  of  the  conditional 
mood  of  the  \crii  choose  beuig  used,  iinplios,  that  I  do  not 
choo«e,  aud  therefore,  will  not  write.  The  first  clause,  there- 
fore, /  ini'^hl  write,  is  an  indicative  assertion  n'ferriiig  to  a 
condition  to  be  afterwards  meutioo''d.  aud  which  condition 
it  further  inij)li»^s  is  not  fulfilled.  Tlic  si-cond  clause,  If  I 
chose,  is  the  exprousion  of  the  condition  itself  in  a  form  which 
iudicatrs  that  it  is  not  fulfilled.  The  US'>  of  the  past  tenses 
of  the  vct\j*  may,  can,  will,  and  shall,  will  be  more  fully  ex- 
plained in  treating  of  those  auxiliaries. 

•  Although  thfs<»  two  teu'^fs  of  the  conditional  mood  are  in 
form  prfh«ul  aud  past  tenses,  and  therefup^  arc  so  dmomi- 
□  atrd,  yet  they  do  not  usually  express  time,  but  are  employed 
to  intimate  the  stale  of  the  condition  expressed  by  them. 
The  present  of  the  conditional  leaves  it  doubtt'ul  whether  the 
condition  pxpres««'d  by  it  be  fulfilled  or  not.  'i'he  past  tens© 
of  the  conditional,  iin^^lies,  that  the  condition  is  not  fultilled. 
Thus,  //  /  lore,  leaves  it  doiilittui  whether  I  loi^e  or  not  // 
/  loved,  implies,  that  I  do  not  love. 
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These  are  the  simple  moods  and  tenses  of  the  verb  ; 
but  most  of  the  modifications  of  the  English  verb,  in 
regard  to  time  and  mood,  are  carried  on  by  means  of 
auxiliary  verbs,  wl.ich,  combined  with  the  principal  verb 
in  various  ways,  form  a  vast  variety  of  compound  moods 
and  tenses,  to  which  various  names  are  given, in  most 
Grammars.  Instead,  however,  of  burdening  the  memory 
with  a  number  of  technical  names,  the  explanations  for 
the  formation  of  such  compound  tenses  and  moods,  will 
be  given  under  each  auxiliary.  And  it  is  recommended 
to  the  toaciior,  instead  of  requirincf  a  technical  name  for 
these  compound  moods  and  tenses,  merely  to  require  the 
pupil  to  bring  to;x<?ther  tlio  principal  verb  and  its  aux- 
iUaries  forming  tliese  moods  and  tenses,  to  state  which 
part  of  each  verb  is  employed,  and  the  eltcct  of  thewholo 
mood  and  tense.  Thiiss,  in  parsing  the  sentence  /  shall, 
by  ticu  o'clock  have  uritten  my  letter ;  let  the  pupil  be 
directed  to  say,  sfi/iU  have  writisn,  a  compound  tense  of 
the  verb  write,  formed  by  the  passive  participle  of  the 
verb  icrite,  with  the  present  of  the  indicative  of  the  aux- 
iliary' shall,  and  the  root  of  the  auxiliary  hute  ;  the  whole 
express^ing  future  time  and  the  action  completed  previous 
to  some  time  expressed  or  impliod.  The  lime  expressed 
or  implied  is  two  u'clock. 

Auxiliary  verbs  are  distinguished  from  other  verbs  by 
their  not  requiring  the  sign  of  the  infinitive  mood,  To, 
after  them,  as  verbs  not  auxiliary  do,  when  they  are  eom- 
biucd  with  other  verbs.  Thus,  we  mast  say,  /  love  to 
read;  showing  that  the  verb  /ore,  is  not  an  auxiliar)', 
but  a  principal  verb,  governing  ajiother  in  the  infinitive 
mood.  Bat  v.^e  say,  /  will  read;  thus  indicating  that 
the  verb  will,  is  an  auxiliary  coimectiug  the  idea  of  read- 
ing with  future  tiiue. 

AUXILIARY  VERBS. 
TO  BE,* 

RADICAL   PAIITS. 

Present.  Past.  Passive  Participle. 

Am  Was  Been. 
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INDICATIVE    MOOD. 

Present    Tense. 


Singular. 

1  I  am 

2  Thou  art 

3  Ho,  &Lc:  is 


Plural. 
We  are,  &.c. 


Past   Tense. 


Singular. 

1  I  was 

2  Thou  wast 

3  He,  &c.   was 

CONDITIONAL    MOOD< 

Present  Tense. 


Plural. 
1  We  were,  &c. 


Singular. 
If  1  be,  &CC. 


Past   Tense. 


Singular. 

If  I  were,  &,c. 

If  thou  wore  or  wert 


Plural. 
1   If  we  be,  &C. 

Plural. 
1  If  we  were,  ice. 


IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 


Singular. 
2  Be  ihou 


Plural. 
2  Bo  ye  or  you 


INFINITIVE     MOOD. 

To  Be. 


PARTICIl'LES. 

Active.  Passive. 

Being  Been 

Uses  of  this  Auxiliary. 

I. — This  auxiliary  is  joined  to  the  active  participle  of 
the  principal  verb,  to  form  a  claKs  uf  preuent  and  past 
tensefl,  itnplyiii7  more  definite  time  than  the  nimple 
present  and  past  tenseti  of  the  principal  verb.  Thus,  / 
am  writing,  more  distinctly  conveys  the  idea  that  laam 
euga|2;ed  in  writing  at  the  present  moment,  than  the 
■imple  present  leaiM;,  /  write ;  and  icas  icriting,  refers  to 
some  particular  time  past  at  which  I  was  engaged  in 
writing,  while  the  simple  past  tenue,   /  wrote,  indicates 


*Tbis  verb  i*  frequently  called  the  Substantive  verb. 
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no  more  than  that  the  act  of  writing  took  place  at  some 
former  time.  Thus,  /  loas  writing  when  he  arriced,  im- 
plies, that  at  the  very  time  he  arrived  I  was  in  the  act  of 
writing.  Whereas,  /  wrote  when  he  arrived,  implies  no 
more  than  that  the  writing  was  about  the  time  of  his 
arrival,  or  rather  subsequently  to  it 

II. — This  auxiliary  is  added  to  the  passive  participle 
of  a  principal  verb  to  form  a  passive  voice  to  that  verb  Lu 
all  its  own  moods  and  tenses,  thus  : — 


INDICATIVE    MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 
Singular. 

1  I  am  loved                                       1 

2  Thou  art  loved 

3  He  is  loved 

Plural. 
We  are  loved 

Past  Tense. 
Singular. 

1  I  was  loved                                   1 

2  Thou  wast  loved 

3  He  was  loved 

Plitral. 
Wo  were  loved,  &c. 

CONDITIONAL   MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 
Sins^^nlar. 
1.  If  I  be  loved,  &c.                        1 

Plural. 
If  we  be  loved,  &.c. 

Past  Tense. 

Singular. 

1  If  I  were  loved                             1 

2  If  thou  wert  loved 

Phiral. 
If  we  were  loved 

IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

Singular. 
1  Be  thou  loved                               1 

Plural. 
Be  ye  or  yon  loved. 

INFINITIVE    MOOD. 

To  be  loved. 

PARTICIPLE. 

Being  loved. 

III. — This  auxiliary  is  combined  with  the   auxiliary 

have  and  the  principal  verb,  as,  /  have  been  loving  ;    I 

have   been  loved  ;  and  also  with  other  auxiliaries  added 

to  the  verb  have,  as,  /  may  have  been  loving  ;  I  might 
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have  been  lovinfr;  I  shall  have  been,  ^-c,  for  purposes 
which  will  bo  explaiiit'd  uuder  th:it  auxihar)'. 

IV'. — This  auxiliary  is  sometimes  used  with  the  infini- 
tive mood  of  a  principal  verb,  to  express  a  future  tense 
connected  with  the  idea  of  obligation,  as,  I  am  to  write; 
signifying,  I  am  expected  or  appointed  to  write.  Such 
phrases,  therefore,  may  be  rogarded  as  elliptical,  and 
construed  as  one  verb  governing  another  iu  the  ij^ni- 
tive  mood. 

V. — This  auxiliary  is  used  with  the  active  participle  of 
the  verb  go,  and  the  infinitive  of  a  principal  verb,  and 
also  with  the  prepos-ition  about  and  the  infinitive  of  a 
principal  verb,  to  express  an  imuH'diate  future  ;  as,  I  am 
going  to  icriLc ;  1  urn  about  to  lorite. 

TO  D0.» 

RADK:AI.  P\R1*8. 

Present.  Past.  Passive  Participle, 

Do  Did  Done 

INDICATIVK  MOOD. 

Present  Tente. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1  I  do  1   We  do,  &.C. 

2  Thou  dost 

3  He,  &-C-  docs  or  doth 

Past  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1  I  d.d  1  Wo  did,  &C. 

2  Thou  didst 

CONDITIONAL   >rOOD. 

Present    Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1   If  I  do,  iLc.  1   If  wo  do,  &LC. 

Past   Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1  If  I  did,  &c.  1  If  we  did,  &c. 


•  This  verb  is  frf-quontly  used  as  a  principal  vf rb  in  th<i 
•eiiseof  actinif,  working,  Ate,  aa,/  do  well ;  be  does  good  ;  thuj 
d^d  wrong  :  i.  e.  I  act  well  ;  he  perfornm  or  works  gtwd  ;  they 
noted  wrong. 
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IMPERATIVK  MOOD. 

Singular.  Plural. 

2  Do  Thou  2  Do  ye  or  you., 

INFINITIVE    MOOD. 

To  Do. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Active.  Passive. 

Domg  Doue  or  being  done. 

Uses  of  this  Auxiliary. 

I. — It  is  used  with  the  root  ef  the  principal  verb  ia  ita 
various  moods  and  tenses  for  the  purpose  of  expressiuor 
the  same  meaning  with  the  simple  tenses  of  the  princi- 
pal verb  more  emphatically,  as,  /  do  love,  I  did  love,  have 
the  same  meaning  with  the  simple  tenses,  /  love,  and  I 
loved,  but  more  emphatically  expressed. 

II.— ^Its  chief  use  is  to  express  negative  assertions  in 
familar  conversation,  as,  /  do  not  love ;  I  did  not  love  ; 
the  forms,  /  love  not,  I  loved  not,  beiug  seldom  heard, 
except  iu  poetry  or  declamation. 

III. — It  is  sometimes  used  to  save  the  repetition  of 
the  principal  verb,  especially  in  answering  questions,  as, 
Do  you  love  ?  I  do.  [i.  e.  I  do  love.]  Did  you  lovo  ? 
I  did.     [i.  e.  I  did  love.] 

TO  HAVE. 

RADICAL    PARTS, 


Present. 
Have 

Past.             Passive  Parti 
Had                          Had 

INDICATIVE  HOOD. 

Singular. 

1  I  have 

2  Thou  hast 

3  He,  &c.  has 

Present  Tense. 

Plural 
1  We  have,  &.e. 

or  hath 

Singular, 

1  Ih^d 

2  Thou  hadst 

Past  Tense. 

Plural. 
1  We  had,  &^ 
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CONOmOKAL    MOOD. 

Present   Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1  If  I  have,  &^.  1  If  we  have,  &,c. 

Past   Tense. 

Singular.  »  Plural. 

1  If  1  had,  &c.  1  If  we  had,  &c. 

IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 


Singular. 
2  Have  thou 

Plural. 
2  Have  ye  or  you 

INFINITIVE     HOOD. 

To   Have. 

?ART1CIPLEB. 

Active. 
Having 

Pafdtive. 
Had  or  being  had.* 

f; 

»M  of  this  Auiriliary. 

1. — Tho  prflB^nt  tenso  of  this  aiixllian*  is  nsed  witli 
the  passive  purticipl'^  of  th«  priiic  pu!  verb  to  signify 
that  the  act  expre.-flod  by  the  principal  vorb  is  completed 
and  cons'^queiitly  pf^ifectly  p^\nt,  as,  /  hnvr  written,  I  have 
toiled,  1  hare  loved  ;  inlirntttitifj,  that  ihc  acts,  writing, 
toilin*;,  and  loving,  are  coniplrtfi  and  pTi<.t  The  eom- 
|K)nnd  tciis/i  formed  by  th<;  pr»N*ent  of  IhiH  auxiUary,  Ih 
therefore  called  the  perfect  or  preterit  tense. 

*  The  latter  form  is  scarcely  ever,  if  at  all,  used. 

t  The  verb  Have,  if*  used  to  t^xprrsH  the  completion  of  tho 
act  exprr'ssed  by  th''  priiicipHl  verb.  It  intjii;il<'s  not  merely 
that  the  action  in  done,  but  that  the  agrnt  pm^e.-Bt*H  it  done. 
It  is  thiifi  that  it  impi-.ruj  an  active  s  giiific&tiou  to  tho  passive 
participle.  /  hacc  xcritUn  a  Letter,  iniplie.<  that  I  p-isscsM  tlio 
jict  of  writing  tho  letter  comp'etvfs.  This  form,  thortforo,  ro- 
quircM  not  ouly  that  tho  act  iyi  completed,  but  that  it  in  8om« 
Mnne  cniitiniio  to  exist,  and  th.it  iJiero  Ik*  an  oxihting  agent 
\o  jKNttetih  it.  ThuH,  we  cannot  Hay,  Coluinhu.:  hnn  discovered 
Avierica  ;  l)ecausc  ColunibttH  no  tonger  exists  to  poKsem  that 
Action,  nor  can  we  say,  The  Duke  of  \Vclltni[ton  has  taken 
lindajos ;  bccaiis4»,  ulihough  the  l)jke  of  Wdlington  exiuta, 
tlic  act  \i>  gone,  UudajoH  in  uo  lun-i-r  ia  hie  pj&»eto'.on.  ,Hut 
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II. — The  past  tense  of  this  auxiliary,  with  the  passive 
participle  of  the  principal  verb,  is  used  to  signify  that 
the  action  denoted  by  the  principal  verb  was  past  at 
some  former  time  expressed  or  implied,  as,  /  had  icritten 
the  letter  before  you  arrived.  The  compound  tense  formed 
in  this  manner,  is  usually  called  in  grammars,  by  the 
very  senseless  name,   the   Plm-perfect  tense,  that  is,  a 


wc  can  say,  Parliament  has  passed  the  Poor-law  Bill :  go  long 
as  both  Parliament  exists  to  possess  the  act,  and  the  act  itself 
still  exists  to  be  possessed.  In  regard  to  this  tense,  authors, 
whose  works  are  extant,  are  regarded  as  enjoying  a  kind  oi 
continued  existence  in  their  works.  Thus,  we  can  suy,  Homer 
has  described  the  character  of  the  Greeks ;  because  the  poema 
are  extant  in  which  he  did  so,  and  he  is  supposed  to  exist  in 
his  writings.  Thus,  although  this  tense  impUes  completed 
action,  so  far  from  expressing  per  ect  past  time,  it  implies, 
that  the  action  is  not  perfectly  past,  bnt  in  some  sense,  that  it, 
as  well  as  the  agent,  still  exists.  From  this  use  of  the  passive 
participle  to  express  action,  that  participle  has  beeu  very 
generally  treated,  not  as  a  pa.ssive  participle,  but  as  an  active 
participle,  expre^tsing  complete  or  perfect  time.  Cut  this  is 
manifestly  erroneous;,  for  in  such  phrases  as,  1  am  loving, 
and  /  am  loved  ;  I  have  been  loving,  and  /  have  been  loved  ; 
I  shall  have  been  loving,  and  I  shall  have  been  loved;  the 
first  in  each  pair  is  active,  and  the  second  passive  ;  but 
the  only  ditFerence  is  in  the  participles,  and  the  active  and 
passive  sense  must  be  in  the  participles  respectively,  or  it 
is  iio  where.  The  sole  cause  of  the  apparent  anomaly  of  a 
passive  word,  used  to  express  activity,  is,  that  the  word  have, 
vnth  which  it  is  accompanied,  conveys  the  idea  that  the 
Bubject  of  the  verb  possesses  the  action  done  or  completed, 
and  that  he  was  the  doer  of  it — that  it  v.'as  his  act,  and  that 
therefore,  altlioagn  the  doing  of  it  is  over,  the  doer  and  the 
thing  done  still  remain.  There  is  an  error  prevalent  in  Ire- 
land in  the  use  of  tiie  auxiliariea  have  and  do  in  the  past  tense. 
Did  ought  to  be  used  when  the  act  is  laltogelher  paet ; 
Have,  when  pomething  still  remains  of  it,  as  explained  above. 
Thus,  did  you  xtrite  tu  Mr.  B.  before  he  went  away  ?  Have 
you  jcritten  to  Mr.  B-  tu-day  ?  Did  you  call  at  the  Bank  an 
thefir»t  day  of  last  month  ?  Harp  you  called  at  the  Bank  yet  ? 
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contraction  from  the  Latin  plus  quam  perfectum,  the 
more  than  perfect  teniae  ;  as  if  an  act  done,  could  be 
more  than  perfectly  done.  If  a  namo  must  be  g'iven  to 
it,  the  name,  Frior  perfect,  that  is,  perfect  or  complete 
prior  to  a  giveu  time,  is  much  more  appropriate  and 
intelligible. 

III. — 'I'he  past  tfnse  of  this  auxiliary',  i^  sometimes 
used  to  express  an  act  depending  on  a  condition,  which 
condition  is  not  fuifiiled,  a.s,  /  /md  gone,  if  J  had  knoxrn 
that  I  teas  expected.  Tne  meaning  of  which,  is,  I  did 
not  know  that  I  was  expected,  and  therefore  did  not  go, 
but  if  1  had  known,  I  should  have  gone. 

IV. — The  past  ten.se  of  the  conditional  is  sometimes 
used  before  its  nommatlve,  and  without  a  conditional 
conjunction  to  expresg  a  condition  not  fuliilled,  iis,  I  hid 
gone,  had  I  been  invited  ;  that  is.  If  I  had  been  invited  : 
X\if  meauiug  being  precitjcly  the  sumo  aa  in  tho  fornier 
example. 

V. — This  a'jxillary  is  used  with  the  passive  participle 
of  the  verb  To  he.  and  Ihe  uctive  participle  of  a  principal 
verb  to  express  more  detinitfly  piv>t  and  prior  pa.st  time, 
according  to  th**  u.-^e  of  the  compound  tense  lonned  by 
the  auxiliarj'  To  i<r,  with  the  active  participle  of  a  prin- 
cipal verb,  as,  /  have  been  loving  ;  I  had  been  loving. 

VI. — This  auxiliary  is  used  in  its  dilferent  moods  and 
lenses  with  the  p.-uwivo  participle  of  the  auxiliary  verb 
To  be,  to  form  ii  peifect  and  prior  p^^rfect  tenso  of  tho 
passive  voice,  a^s  I  have  been  loced,  I  had  been  loved. 

Did  if  rain  during  the  night,  the  ground  is  quite  dry  ?  Has  it 
rained  during  the  :>ight,  t'lr.  ground  w  wet  ?  In  Ireland  tl:a 
firMt  form  with  the  a:i.\  liary  did,  is  frequently  u.sed  fur  either 
of  th»-se  purj>os'-s  indi^criininattly. 

Tho  us#'  of  the  past  tense  of  hare,  with  the  pa.s.<;ive  participle, 
is  analaguus  to  thut  cf  the  prcscuL  /  had  written,  u^isertK, 
that  I  pu.ss<'ht»ed  tho  net  of  writing,  compl^jted  at  hoih©  past- 
tim©  referred  to — and  therefore  iiTjpiiee,  that  /  was  tho  duer 
of  it,  that  /  had  Hiiit^hr-d  it  at  tlic  tima  Rpeci^l«^d.  We  cnn 
tiiwrofore  use  tho  pa.tt  ten-<e  of  have  ia  cam-M  ia  which  wo 
roiiUI  not  use  tl;o  prcsciit;  we  run  way,  Culumhua  xwa  di-u 
coined  America ;  the  Duke  q/WclUngtsn  itAU  taken  BudaJQ%, 
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VII. — This  auxiiiar\'  is  combined  with  the  other 
auxiliaries  yet  to  be  noticed  for  tiie  purpose  of  convey- 
ing the  idea  oi perfect  past  ^nd  prior  perfect  past  time,  as 
combined  with  the  sense  of  these  auxiliaries,  as,  /  will 
have  loved;  I  shall  have  loved;  1  may  have  loved  ;  I  cart 
have  loved  ;  I  would  have  loved  ;  I  should  have  loved  ;  I 
might  have  loved  ;  I  could  have  loved.  It  admits  also  the 
same  combination  along  with  the  passive  paiticiple  of 
tho  verb  To  be,  and  the  active  participle  of  a  principal 
verb,  as,  I  will  have  been  loving  ;  I  shall  have  been  loving  ; 
1  may  have  been  loving,  ^c.  Also,  with  the  passive  par- 
ticiple of  the  principal  verb,  as,  I  shall  have  been  loved  : 
They  7night  have  been  loved ;  He  might  have  been  loved,etr. 

VIII. — This  auxiliary  is  used  with  the  infinitive  mood 
of  principal  verbs,  to  express  future  time,  combined  with 
the  idea  of  obli<^aiion,  an'ildgons  to  a  similar  use  of  th« 
auxiliary  Be,  already  explained,  a.*,  /  have  to  icritc ;  I 
had  to  write  :  pioniifyiag,  I  have  it  in  charge  to  write  :  I 
had  it  in  charc;e  to  write,  or  was  obliged  to  write.  Such 
phrases  may  also  be  couf^trued  as  elliptical  forms  of  one 
verb  governing  another  in  the  iulinitive  mood. 

WILL. 

RADICAL    FARTS. 

Present,    Will  Past,  Would 

INDICATIVE    MOOD. 

Present    Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1  I  V/ilf  1  We  wiii,  .ice. 

2  Thou  wilt- 

3  He  will 

Past   Tense. 
Singnlcr.  Plural. 

1  I  would  1  We  would,  4cc. 

2  Thou  wouldcst  or  wouldst 


*  Thnn  trilt.  The  f^econd  person  may  sometimes  be  found 
Thou  wiliest,  but  then  it  is  to  tv>  remembered  that  the  verb  ta 
iu  such  ca.«'e8  no  longer  us^-d  as  an  aiixiiiary,  but  as  a  prin- 
cipal verb,  signifying,  to  ch(>o8c  to  be  willing,  and  must  b» 
followc  d.  by  tla?  slgit  of  the  kifiuitive,  a»,  theu  wiliest  to  vcrilt- 
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CONDITIONAL   MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  If  I  will,  &c.  1  If  we  will,  &c. 

Past  Tense. 
Singular.  Plt/ral. 

1   It  I  would,  &.C.  1    If  we  would,  &c. 

Note. — The  imperative  and  infinitivp  moods  of  this 
verb,  are  not  used  as  aaxilinriea  to  a  piiacipa.1  verb,  nor 
the  pj.rt:ciple&  active  or  passive. 

Useg  of  this  Auzilianj.* 

I. — It  is  \\<wd  in  the  present  tense  with  the  root  of  a 
principal  verb,  to  express  the  io»iu  of  futurity,  counectt-d 
with  the  pr.iicipal  v«rb,  or  in  other  v.ords,  to  form  a 
future  Icnsf  for  t!ie  j)ru:cipal  verb.  In  the  lirst  person, 
singular  and  plural,  it  sipuiti's  a  purpose  or  iuteutiou  ; 
in  the  second  and  third  persous,  it  ni*  rclj'  prognosticates, 
OH,  I  tcill  ttrttf ;  We  trill  write;  iutiniatiug  tho  future 
lufention  o'i  writinof.  Thou  icill  write;  He  will  write  ; 
Ye  will  write;   TUey  will  write;  expressing  a  mere  m- 


may  b: 

.    1 


lar  explanation  of  tlio  general  rul<« 


I  ou 


I         ,    ,    ..    /.""    } 


You 

'  win. 


'  Ihoy  )  '  Ihcy  ) 

The  form  1,  is  u.'od  to  express  futurity  dependant  on  the  will 
of  the  sp'^al^er,  aa  /  wdl  pay,  You  shall  pay,  //?  .fhnll  pay. 
The  fonn  'J,  ij  Ue-ed  to  expnjss  fuJurity  not  dependent  on  the 
will  of  the  t.p<':ikr'-,  ar ,  /  tsliull  die.  Yon  will  dit'.  He  trill  di^, 

Orijnually  it  ih  liki'ly  that  shall  was  always  n:<^d  (as  it  often 
in  iu  our  Iriui-l.aionof  i!ia  Bible  and  other  old  books.,  lorxpr'-sH 
Mimplti  fuliiiiij  ;  and  will,  to  ex|»reKs  futurity  d<-i>»iident  eij 
the  will,  iiol  ol"  tli"«  ipr.akfr,  but  of  tlio  person  v/helher  Hp^akrf 
Of  not.  This  l.ibt  lue  is  retained  where  the  will  ya  cnipiiutu'i 
tt«,  He  usiil  oay,  aU.Koitgh  he  m  nut  ixinad. 

u 
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timation  of  what  in  future  will  be  done  without  neceS-* 
sarily  implying  an  intention  iu  the  doer,  as,  The  clock 
will  strik'.'."^ 

II. — The  past  tense  is  used  with  the  root  of  the  verb 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  future  tense  referring  to  a 
condition,  which  couditibn,  it  at  the  same  time  implies, 
is  not  fulfilled  ;  as,  /  wuuld  icrite  if  I  could  ;  He  uwuld 
write  if  he  tcere  authorised.  Both  implying,  that  the 
future  writing  depends  on  a  condition,  which  condition 
not  being  fulfilled,  the  writing  will  not  be  done. 

The  same  distinction  is  to  be  observed  in  the  use  of 
the  past  tense,  SlR  the  use  of  the  present  in  regard  to  tho 
employment  of  it  with  the  different  persons.  In  the 
first  person,  icovld,  implies  a  conditional  purpose  or  in- 
tention. In  the  .second  and  third  persons,  it  implies  a 
conditional  prognostication,  as,  I  would  write,  if  I  could  ; 
expressing  that  my  intention  to  write  is  prevented  from 
being  carried  into  effect  by  my  inability.  The  clock  would 
strike  if  it  were  wound  up;  expressing  a  future  event 
depending  on  a  contingency,  which  contingencT  not 
being  supplied,  the  event  does  not  take  place,  but  without 
implying  any  purpose  or  intention.t 


*  It  is  improper,  therefore,  to  say,  /  trill  he  hurt  if  t  fall  ; 
because,  in  the  first  pei-son,  icill,  expre.sses  intention  ;  now 
it  is  not  the  intention  of  any  person  to  be  hurt.  But  it  is 
proper  to  say.  you  will  he  hurt  if  you  fail,  or.  As  wiU  he  hurt 
if  tie  fall;  because,  in  the  sceor.d  and  third  persons,  willy 
only  foretells  or  intimates  what  will  happen  without  implyhig 
ijlteiition.  It  is  also  improper  to  ask  a  question  in  the  first 
person  by  this  verb,  as.  Will  I  write  ;  will  we  write  ;  because, 
it  is  asking  what  our  own  will  or  intention  is,  wSiich  wo 
ought  to  know  better  than  those  wliom  we  ask :  but  it  i.-* 
j»roper  to  say.  Will  you  write  ;  Will  he  or  wiU-  they  write  ;  for 
tliat  is  asking  what  their  intention  is,  or  what  is  hkely  to 
happen  without  inteutiuu,  as.  Will  the  clock  strike. 

t  It  is  improper,  therefore,  to  use  the  ex}>rePsions.  /  whnld 
hti  ofrnid  I  would  he  hurt  if  I  fall;  because,  being  afraid  of 
being  hurt,  is  not  the  renult  of  our  own  intention.  But  it  is 
proper  to  say,  You  wouUl  he  afraid  ;  Hear  t-fy  would  be  hurt; 
because,  tlie  bccoud  and  third  persons  wouid  only  express  a 
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III. — The  past  tciw^  of  this  anxilian'  is  u.s^'d  to  convey 
the  idea  of  a  past  futitiv,  i.  e.  a  future  which  is  no'v 
pu.st.  For  example,  the  phrases,  /  say  that  J  will  writf^ 
aud,  I  said  iltdi  I  irnulU  icrite,  run  as  it  were  parallel  le 
ouo  another :  /  wjiiLU  irrilc,  huvinj;  the  same  relation  to 
/  gaid,  that  /  icill  tcrite,  has  to  /  *«//,  that  is,  tlie  rela- 
tion of  futurity* 

IV. — This  auxiliary  is  used  in  coinhination  with  the 
root  of  the  verh  Ur,  and  tije  active  participle  of  a  princijTal 
verh,  to  expre.ss  a  dciiuite  futun-  time  ;  as,  /  icilL  hr. 
lociu^;  Tliini  wUt  br  hiving ;  I  xconld  he.  loving;  He  would 
be  U/ving,  tjf-c. ;  as,  I  to  ill  be  toaiting  lohen  you  come. 

V. — It  is  also  used  with  the  root  of  the  verb  Be,  and 
the  pxs.sive  participle  of  any  principal  verh,  to  expres.s 
future  time  in  the  pas.sivo  voice,  a-s,  /  tcill  be  loved;  lie 
tcill  be  lured  ;  I  wtuld  be  loved ;  He  would  be  loaed  :  as 
Tke  Letter  will  be  written  when  you  call  fur  it. 

VI. — It  is  used  in  the  present  tense  in  combination 
with  the  auxiliary  Hare,  and  the  pa.ssive  participle  of  a 
principal  verb,  to  express  a  prior  future  time,  us,  /  will 
hare  looed  ;  Thou  iriit  linve  lorcil ;  He  inllhace loved, <^c. 
J  would  hare  lored ;  He  would  hare  loved  ;  I  rcill  have 
written  mij exercise  brjore  six  o'clock  ;tiud\\\  the  pastteuKe 
to  expretM  a  completi-d  conditional  uiwertion,  either  past 
or  pretient;  but  not  future,  as,  I  would  have  written  yea- 

future  contins^ent  event.  It  is  also  improper  to  ask  a  question 
with  the  past  tonse  of  this  verb  in  the  tirst  person,  as,  Would 
J  he  afraid  if  I  went  to  sen  ;  because,  such  a  question  would 
l>e  eiiqiiirinj;  of  another  pTson  respecting  the  state  of  one's 
own  mind.  But  it  is  pro|>er  to  say,  Would  he  be  afraid ;  Would 
the  clock  go  ij  it  were  wound  up. 

•  There  is  some  delicacy  required  in  the  use  of  such  phrases  to 
avoid  ambi;^uity.  For  example, //f  said  yesterday  that  he  would 
write  to-morrow  ;  might  mt-an  that  his  intention  yesterday 
wasto  writ»<  nlher  to-day  or  to-morrow.  This  may  be  avoided 
by  rehearsmg  the  t-xact  words,  He  said  yesterday,  I  will  write 
io'intnrow  ;  winch  would  fix  the  intention  of  writing  for  to- 
day ;  or  by  num.ug  tlio  day,  He  said  yesterday  that  he  would 
tcrite  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  ^c. 
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terday;  He  would  now  have  been  here.  But  altliough 
such  oxpressious  as,  I  would  have  written  to-moiirow,  may 
sometimes  be  heard,  yet  they  are  harsh,  and  the  same 
sense  would  be  belter  expressed  thus,  IL  was  my  intention 
to  write  to-morrotf. 

VII. — This  auxihary  is  used  in  combination  with  tha 
verb  Have,  and  the  verb  Be,  at  the  same  time,  and  with 
either  the  active  or  passive  participle  of  the  principal 
verb,  forming  prior  perfect  future  tenses,  and  conditional 
perfect  tenses  in  doliuito  time  in  the  active  voice,  and 
also  perfect  future  and  perfect  conditional  tenses  in  the 
passive  voice,  as,  I  will  have  been  loving  ;  I  will  have  been 
loved;  I  would  have  been  loving;  I  would  hare  been 
loved  ;  I  will  have  been  travelling  two  hours  before  you 
set  out;  The  glass  would  have  been  broken  if  I  had  not 
caught  it. 

SHALL. 


RADICAL  PARTS. 

Present  Indicative. 
ShaU 

INDICATIVE    MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 
Singular. 

1  I  shall 

2  Thou  Shalt 

3  He,  &:.c.  shall 

Past  Tense. 
Singitlar. 

1  I  should 

2  Thou  shouldst,  &c. 

COXDITIONAL  MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 


Past. 
Should 


Plural 
1  We  shall,  &c. 


Plural. 
1  We  should,  &.C. 


Singular. 
1  If  I  shall,  &,c. 

Singular. 
1  If  I  should,  &c. 


Past  Tense. 


Plural. 
1  If  we  shall,  &c. 

Plural. 
1  If  we  should,  Sic. 


Imperative,  Infinitive,  and  Participles  wanting. 
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Uses  of  this  Auxiliary. 

This  auxiliary  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  and  in 
the  same  forms  as  the  verb  Will,  with  the  exception 
of  the  directions  respecting  the  use  of  it  in  the  different 
persons.  The  student,  therefore,  is  referred  to  tiie  obser- 
vations made  on  the  verb  Will,  and  requested  to  attend 
carefully  to  the  followiu'^  additional  remark. 

This  auxiliary  is  used  like  the  auxiliary  will,  in  the 
present  tcnso  of  tho  Indicative,  to  express  future  time, 
and  in  tho  p:isL  tense,  assertion,  referrinjj  to  a  couditiou 
which  is  not  fulfilled,as,/  shall  luce  ;  I  should  luce;  I  shall 
write  if  you  trish  ;  I  should  take  cold  if  I  were  to  go  out. 

But  with  the  first  person,  tiiis  auxiliary,  contrary  to 
the  auxiliary  Will,  expresses  in  tho  present  tense,  mero 
prediction  or  foretelliiiff ;  and  in  the  past  tense,  mere 
contin'^ency,  without  irnplyinir  any  purpose  or  intention. 
With  the  second  and  tiiird  persons  it  expresses  command 
or  intention  in  the  person  Kpeakin<r ;  thus,  1  shall  be 
hurt  if  I  full ;  Thou  shalt  not  kill.  This  auxiliary,  there- 
fore, is  used  in  the  first  person,  sin^rular  or  plural,  both 
in  tho  present  and  past  tenses,  wherever  the  auxiliary 
will  caiinot  bo  used  for  tho  reasons  given, — we  cannot 
say,  /  10/7/  be  afraid,  but  /  shall  be  afraid  ;  uor,  We  will 
be  hurt  if  we  fall,  but  We  shall  be  hurt  if  we  fall. 

Tho  original  moaning  of  this  verb  is,  to  Owe,  and 
when  used  emphatically  in  tho  past  tense,  it  still  retains 
that  meaning,  as,  /  should  have  written,  but  I  was  pre- 
vented :  I  suuL'LU  huce  listened,  but  J  was  inattentive. 

In  the  last  example,  the  word  should,  pronounced  em- 
phatically, intnnatfs  that  it  was  my  duty  to  listen  ;  but, 
/  should  have  listened,  had  J  been  present,  the  word 
should  being  paused  over  lightly,  inT^ly  intimates  what 
would  have  laki-n  place  iiud  the  couditiou  of  my  boing 
present  be«n  fulfilled. 

Th«^so  two  last  auxiliaries,  therefore.  Will  and  Shall, 
make  up  complfte  tenses  of  tho  same  kind  between 
them,  the  one  supplying  the  placo  of  the  other  in  thoao 
cases  where  either  tho  idea  of  intention  on  the  one  hand, 
or  obligation  on  tho  other,  would  be  imiirojier.  Thus, 
when  more  futurity,  without  reference  to  intention  or  obli- 
gation, ia  to  be  expressed,  we  have  u  future  dccUncd  ;  thus 
6* 
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Singular.  Plural. 

1  I  shall  love  1  We  shall  love 

2  Thou  wilt  love  2  Ye  will  love 

3  He  will  love  3  They  will  love 

But  where  the  idea  of  purpose,  intention,  or  obligation 
is  to  be  conveyed,  we  must  decline  thus : — 
Singular.  Plural. 

1  I  will  love  1  We  will  love 

2  Thou  shalt  love  2  Ye  or  you  shall  love 

3  He  shall  love  3  They  shall  love 
And  corresponding  with  this,^  the  past  forms  : — 


Singular. 

1  I  should  love 

2  Thou  wouldst  love 

3  He  would  love 
Singular. 

1  I  would  love 

2  Thou  shouldst  love 

3  He  should  love 

Plural. 

1  We  should  love 

2  Ye  or  you  would  lovo 

3  They  would  love 

Plural. 

1  We  would  love 

2  Ye  should  love 

3  They  should  love 

MAY. 

RADICAL  PARTS. 

Present. 
May 

Past. 

Might 

INDICATIVE 

MOOD. 

Present    Tense. 
Singular.                                            Plural. 

1  I  may                                       1  We  may,  &c- 

2  Thou  mayest 

3  He  may 

Past  Tense. 
Singular.                                            Plural. 

1  I  might 

2  Thou  mightest  or  mightst 

3  He  might 

1  We  might,  &c. 

CONDITIONAL 

MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  If  I  may,  «Stc.  1  If  we  may,  &.C. 
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Past  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1   If  I  might,  &c.  1  If  we  might,  &,c. 

Imperative,  Infinitive,  and  Participles  wanting. 
Uses  of  this  Auxiliary. 

I. — This  auxihary  signifies  to  have  liberty,  and  is  used 
with  the  root  of  the  principal  verb  to  express  that  mean- 
ing, in  the  present  tense,  unconditionally  ;  in  the  past 
tense,  to  express  that  the  actual  doing  of  what  I  assert 
I  have  liberty  to  do,  depends  on  a  condition  which  is  not 
fulfilled,  and  therefore,  what  I  have  liberty  to  do,  I  do 
not  do  ;  as,  /  may  write,  signifies,  I  have  liberty  to  write  ; 
/  might  write,  signifies  I  have  liberty  to  write,  but  my 
writing  depends  upon  a  condition  which  is  not  fulfilled, 
and  therefore,  I  do  not  write,  as,  I  might  write  if  I  chose, 
implying,  that  I  do  not  choose,  and  therefore,  do  not  write. 

II. — It  is  used  to  express  mere  contingency  without 
any  reference  to  liberty,  as,  The  clock  may  strike  at  the 
next  hour ;   The  clock  might  strike  if  it  were  wound  up.* 

*  In  consequence  of  this  verb  expressing  liberty  or  mere 
contingency  to  do  anything,  and  in  consequence  of  the  fur- 
ther fact,  that  when  an  act  is  contingent  or  when  any  one 
has  liberty  to  do  it,  the  actual  doing  of  it  usually  depends 
on  6o;iie  condition  expressed  or  implied,  this  auxiliary  is 
frequently  represented  as  forming  with  the  principal  verb, 
a  present  and  past  conditional  mood.  But  this  idea  is 
erroneous  ;  for  when  I  say,  7  may  irnte  if  I  choose  ;  no  con- 
dition is  attached  to  my  liberty,  which  is  positively  asserted, 
the  condition  that  follows  is  attached  not  to  my  liberty  to 
write,  but  to  my  actual  writing.  The  same  is  true  in  tho 
past  tense,  /  miijht  write  if  I  chose ;  the  hberty  is  still 
asserted  unconditionally  ;  but  there  is  implied,  that  not  my 
liberty  to  write,  but  my  actual  writing  depends  on  a  condition. 
This,  however,  is  equally  true  of  the  past  tenses  of  the 
auxiliaries  of  will,  shall,  can,  and  have,  as  well  as,  may,  and 
ihere  is  a  tendency  to  this  use  of  the  past  tenses  of  all  verbs. 
Thus,  we  sometimes  hear  such  expressions  as,  Did  I  know,  lor, 
•/  /  knrw,  and,  as  we  have  spen,  the  constant  use  of  the  past 
»enee  of  the  conditional  mood,  is  to  express,  not  past  time, 
but   to  point  to  a  condition  not  fulfilled,  a.'*,  If  J  knew  hit 
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III. — This  auxiliary  is  used  with  the  root  of  the  aux- 
iliary' Be,  and  the  active  participle  of  the  principal  verb, 
to  unite  with  the  idea  of  liberty  or  contingency,  a  definite 
time  ;  as,  I  may  he  loving  ;  I  might  be  loving  ;  and  also 
with  the  root  of  the  verb  Be,  and  the  passive  participle 
of  the  principal  verb,  to  express  liberty  or  eontingeuqy 
passively,  as,  /  rnay  be  Loved  ;  I  might  be  loved. 

IV. — It  is  combined  with  the  present  ter«e  of  the  verb 
Have,  and  the  ptissive  participle  of  the  principal  verb,  to 
form  a  compound  tense,  combining  with  the  idea  of 
liberty  or  contingency,  the  idea  of  complet-e  past  time, 
as,  /  may  hate  Loced  ;  I  might  have  loved. 

V. — It  is  used  i-a  connexion  with  the  two  auxiliaries, 
Be  and  Hate,  combined  as  above,  to  form  compound 
tenses,  uniting  the  ideas  of  liberty  or  contingency,  active 
or  passive,  with  definite  time  and  complete  action,  as,  1 
may  have  been  loving  ;  I  might  have  been  loving;  I  may 
have  been  loved  ;  I  might  have  been  loved.* 

CAN. 


RADICAL    PARTS. 

Present  Tense. 

Past. 

Can 

INDICATIVE    MOOD. 

Present   Tense. 

Could 

lingular. 

1 

PI 

ural. 

1  I  can 

1  We 

can,  &.C. 

2  Thou  canst 

3  He  can 

address  I  would  icrite  to  him;  the  whole  implying,  not  past 
time,  but  an  unfulfilled  condition,  namely,  /  do  not  know  his 
address,  and  therefore,  will  not  write. 

If  any  name,  therefore,  is  to  be  given  to  the  compound 
mood  formed  by  this  auxiliary,  it  should  be  the  Potential 
mood,  under  which  name  it  may  be  classed  with  the  auX' 
iliary,  can. 

*  Might  and  may  are  frequently  confounded  in  Ireland. 
This  is  to  be  met  with  in  old  English  books,  but  never  uovf 
heard  among  educated  people  in  England,  e.  g.  Ye  will  not 
come  unto  me  that  ye  might  [may]  have  life. 
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Past  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1  I  could  1  We  could,  &c. 

2  Thou  couldcet  or  couldst 

3  He  could 

CONDIXrONAL   MOOD. 

Present  Tease. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  If  I  can,  &c.  1  If  we  can,  «5cc. 

Past  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1   If  I  could  1   If  we  could,  Sec. 

Imperative,  Infinitive,  and  Participles  wanting. 
Uses  of  this  Auxiliary. 

I. — This  verb  oriori'.ially  sij^nified  to  know,  and  still  is 
uaed  in  Scotland  in  that  sense,  ditferently  spelled  ken  ; 
but  as  the  idea  of  kuowinj  to  do  anything  easily  slides 
into  the  idea  of  being  able  to  do  it,  the  use  of  it  as  an 
auxiliary  is  to  express  power  or  ability,  as,  /  can  write, 
that  is,  am  able  to  write  ;  or  as  we  find  it  frequently 
expressed,  especially  iu  Ireland,  I  know  how  to  write.  It 
is  distinguished  from  the  verb  .Vtiy,  iu  that  the  verb  /nny, 
asserts  liberty  in  opposition  to  exteVnal  restraint :  the 
verb  Can,  asserts  power  in  opposition  to  internal  inability, 
as,  /  may  go  out  to  walk  for  my  work  w  dune  ;  I  can  lift 
a  stone  of  100  Lbs.  weight. 

II. — The  past  tense  of  this  auxiliary  as  in  the  case  of 
toill,  shall,  and  may,  does  not  Visually  convey  the  idea  of 
past  time,  but  of  present  or  future  time,  implying  that 
tho  act  expressed  by  the  principal  verb  to  which  it  is 
attached,  d»;{)«nds  on  a  condition  which  h  not  fulfilled, 
as,  /  could  walk  ten  miles  if  I  chone  ;  which  sentrnce, 
asKcrts  my  ability  to  walk  ten  miles  unconditionally, 
but  intimates  tliat  my  actual  walkings  ten  miles  depends 
on  my  choice,  and  intmiating  further,  that  I  do  not 
choose,  and  therefore,  will  not  walk  ten  mil'^s. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  past  tense  of  could,  does  con- 
vey the  idea  of  power  or  obligation  at  a  former  time,  He 
cculd  read  when  he  was  three  years  old,  that  is,  he  was 
abU  to  read  when  he  was  at  that  age. 
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III. — Can,  is  used  in  precisely  the  same  combinations 
with  Maij,  for  the  purpose  of  fonniug  compound  tenses, 
combining  the  idea  of  power  or  obligation,  with  the 
various  ideas  which  the  other  auxiharies  are  intended 
to  convey,  as  definite  time,  passiveness,  complete  action; 
&-C.  Thus,  Jean  loce ;  I  could  love  ;  lean  be  loxying ;  I 
could  be  loving;  J  can  be  loved  ;  I  could  be  loved  ;  lean 
have  loved  ;  1  could  have  loved  ;  I  can  have  beer,  loving  ; 
I  could  have  been  loving  ;  I  can  have  been  loved;  I  could 
have  been  loved. 

LET. 

RADICAL   PARTS. 

Present  Indicative.  Past.  Passive  Participle. 

Let  Let  Let 

INDICATIVE    MOOD. 

Present    Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1  I  let  1  ^Ve  I*t 

2  Thou  lettest 

3  He  lets  or  letteth 

Past  Tense. 
Singular.      ^  Plural. 

1  I  let  '  1  We  let,  i,c. 

2  Thou  lettest 

3  He  let 

CONDITIONAL  MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

J  If  I  let,  &.C.  1   If  we  let,  &Cv 

Past    Tense,      Not  used. 
Infinitive  To  let. 

Imperative.         Let  thou.  Let  ye,  &.c. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Active.  Passive. 

Letting  Let 

Uses  of  this  Auxiliary. 

I. — Its  principal  use  as  an  auxiliary  is  to  form  &  first 
Mud  third  person  for  the  imperative  mood  of  the  priaeipul 
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verb,  as,  Lei  m^  lore  ;  Let  us  love;  Let  him  tore  ;  Lft 
tlicm  lave.  It  is  obvious,  however,  thut  this  is  inerely 
the  imperative  in  the  pccoiid  person,  the  address  l»einor 
to  Konie  person  understood,  Let  thou  iiic  lure ;  that  is, 
permit  thou  me  to  lovo. 

II. — It  is  used  in  combination  with  the  ether  aux- 
Hiaries,  I  do  let  hvn  Trite;  J  did  let.  <^-r.;  I  ic  ill  let;  ^-c; 
I  shall  let,  ^r. ;  I  inn,!  let,  t^c.  ;  I  might  let,  i.\-r.;  I  ran 
let,  cj-f . ;  /  could  let,  4'<"->  -^  shall  hace  let,  iW.  ;  J  may 
have  let,  tj-r, ;  /  can  hurr  let,  <f-r.;  I  am  lei!i.j\  '^-c. ;  I 
iras  leltirifr,  tj-c. ;  /  shall  be  letting,  ^-r. ;  I  isiiuuld  be 
letting,  ijrc,  * 

MUST. 

This  auxilian-  is  iudeclinablc,  and  is  used  only  in  the 
present  tense  of  the  indicative  and  conditional  moods,  / 
jUT/.«/,  they  must,  ve  wist,  &.c.  If  I  must,  if  they  must,  if 
he  must,  if  ire  must,  *f-r. 

It  is  not  usf  d  iu  combination  with  any  auxiiiar,'  ex*- 
cept  lie  and  ffirr.  I  mn;;f  be  loving  ;  I  miut  hare  loved  ; 
I  ir.iist  harw  been  lored  or  hriug. 

Its  u«.'  is  to  cxnre;«  the  id" a  of  obligation  or  constraint^ 
a«.  /  mv  tt  irrile  ;  lam  nbli'sed  to  mit"  ;  I  nut  <t  be  wriiin-j  ; 
It  laii'it  In'  irritteu  ;  I  mnat  hare  vrritten  ;  I  must  hare 
hern  irriting.  In  the  hitter  two  exaiii2>Irs,  mnsi.'vR  used 
to  express  a  strin^j  bfli? f  founded  i:y>'>n  evidence,  as,  / 
viHtt  hare  irritt'-n,  else  I  could  not  hare  rerciced  an  an- 
s:rer.  I  must  hare  hern  irriting  T-hen  he  entered  the 
room,  for  I  did  not  observe  him  enter. 

li  lanpjutjje  tliis  verb  13  ured  in  the  verj'  opposito 
•i5s«»  oi  fierniU,  naitif'iy,  to  hinder  or  prevnl ;  :«s  when 
I'ijaroiih  is  stated,  in  the  anlhorised  vers:6n  of  the  Bible,  to 
;i:\ve  snid  to  Moses  and  Aaron,  Wherefore  do  ye  Mo.  es  and 
Aari'it  i.r.T  the  people  from  their  xcorkf,  Exod.  v.  14  :  that  is, 
kinder  or  prevent  th«»  people  froni  doin»j  tin  ir  v»ork.  / 
irilL  trork  and  ich:>  shall  i.i:t  a',  Istiiah,  xliii.  Hi :  that  in,  who 
wkull  hiud'-r  it.  Again,  /  proposed  to  ronir  to  i;nu  but  vu.i  lkt 
hitherto,  lloiu.  i.  I'-l  ',  i.  e.  was  prevented  hitherto.  Aijain,  only 
he  irho  now  i.KrrKTn  trill  LBi.  2  Thcss.  ii.  7  ;  that  is,  lie  wlio 
DOW  ltli:dereth  will  hinder. 
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EXERCISES. 

VERB* 

What  is  a  vei^?     How  many  kinds  of  verbs  are  therfl  ? 
When  are  verbs  said  to  be  transitive  ?   and  when  intransitive  ? 


*  DiuECTioNS  TO  Teachers. — A  verb  may  be  easily  dis- 
linoruished  from  any  other  part  of  speech  by  its  makiuor  Ren^e 
willi  a  personal  pronoun,  and  by  the  sentence  being  without 
rneanin!T  when  it  is  omitted.  An  active  transitive  verb  itj 
to  be  distinjruishcd  from  an  active  intransitive  verb,  by  tho. 
former  adinittin;;  an  objective  case  after  it  ;  t'jr.s,  we  ca:; 
Kay,  John  strikes  the  table,  but  v-'e  cannot  say,  John  sits  the 
table.  It  rs  to  be  observed,  however,  that  verbs  which  are 
generally  intransitive,  sometimes  become  transitive,  by 
taking  after  tlicm  a  noun  of  similar  stgaincation  ;  as,  To 
run  a  race;  to  .sleep  the  sleep  of  death.  'I'he,  number  and 
person  of  the  verb  depend  on  the  number  and  p?r?on  of  the 
subject  or  nominative  ;  thus,  if  t!ie  nominative  bo  in  the 
singular  number  and  third  person,  tho  verb  is  also  in  the 
singular  jmmber  and  third  person.  When  the  past  tense 
cannot  be  distin;^nished  from  the  present,  by  the  difference 
of  termination,  it  is  to  be  found  out  only  by  considerinj; 
whether  the  aifirmatiou  is  made  of  something'  that  is  g'oin;;^ 
on  at  the  time,  or  of  somethiuo^  which  has  already  taken 
place.  The  indicative,  imperative,  and  ililinit've  moods,  can 
scarcely  be  nii^itaken,  if  attention  is  paid  to  tho  preceding 
explanations. 

Wiiether  tho  present  participle  is  used  as  a  noun,  au 
adjective,  or  a  verb,  must  be  d;.s<-ovcred  by  considerinsf  whe-- 
ther  it  is  the  name  of  eome  proof  or  circumstance,  whcthor 
it  qualifies  a  noun,  or  whether  it  expresserf  some  act  or  con- 
dition in  a  state  of  progression.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to 
confound  the  passive  participle  with  the  past  tense  ;  as,  / 
done  it,  instead  of  I  did  it ;  I  have  wrote,  for  /  have  written. 
It  i.s  easy  to  distinguish  between  tho  auxiliary  and  priiicipai 
verbs,  he,  do,  have,  will,  and  let  from  the  former  being  always 
joined  to  u  verb  in  its  ei.'Hplo  form,  or  a  pj^vticiplc,  und  i^i{\ 
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How  are  verba  inflected?  How  many  numbers  hare  verba? 
How  many  persons?  What  do  the  teuses  of  the  verb  denote ? 
How  many  moods  have  verbs?  "What  do  the  moods  of  tho 
verb  denote  ?  When  is  the  verb  eaid  to  be  in  the  indicative 
mood  '  in  the  conditional  ?  in  the  imperative  ?  in  tho  infini- 
tive ?  How  many  participles  have  verbs?  Why  are  tho 
participles  so  called?     What  verbs  are  called  regiilar?  irre- 

the  latter  making  the  affirmation  on  which  the  meaning  oi 
the  sentence  or  clause  depends. 

Sentences /containing  the  verb  may  be  parsed  in  the  follow- 
ing manner,  the  particulars  concerning  each  part  of  speech 
being  drawn  from  the  pupil  by  questions,  as  previously 
directed  :  A^esilaus  being  asked  what  he  thought  most  proper 
for  boys  to  learn,  answered,  What  they  ought  to  do  lohen  they 
come  to  be  men.  Agesilaus,  a  proper  noun,  masculine  gender, 
and  nominative  case  ;  being,  an  auxiliary  verb,  joined  to  asked  ; 
asked,  an  active  verb,  passive  participle,  regular,  present  asA^, 
ptist  tense  asked ;  what,  a  compound  relative  pronoun  ;  he,  a 
personal  pronoun,  third  person,  singular  number,  masculine 
gender,  and  nominative  CEise  ;  thought,  an  active  verb,  past 
tense,  indicative  mood,  third  person,  and  lingular  number, 
irregular,  present,  think,  past,  thought,  p  issive  participle, 
thought ;  most,  an  adverb ;  proper,  an  adjective ,wheu  connected 
with  most,  in  the  superlative  form  ;for,  a  preposition  ;  boys,  a 
noun,  plural  number,  masculine  gender,  and  objective  case ; 
to  learn,  an  active  verb,  infinitive  mood  ;  answered,  an  active 
transitive  verb,  past  tense,  indicative  mood,  lUird  person,  and 
singular  number,  regular,  governing  the  following  clause ; 
what,  a  compound  relative  pronoun,  used  inttoad  of  that 
which ;  they,  a  personal  pronoun,  third  person,  plural  num- 
ber, masculine  gender,  and  nominative  case  ;  ought,  a  defec- 
tive verb,  past  tense,  indicative  mood,  third  person,  and  plural 
number,  wanting  the  imperative  and  inliuitive  moods,  and 
the  participles;  to  do,  an  active  transitive  verb,  inlinitivo 
mood,  governed  by  the  verb  ought ;  when,  an  adverb  ;  they,  a 
personal  pronoun  ;  rome,  an  intransitive  verb,  present  tense, 
indicative  mood,  third  person,  and  plural  nujubtr,  irregular, 
past  tense,  nmte,  passive  participle,  come  ;  to  be,  uu  intransi- 
tive verb,  i:.finitive  mood,  irregular,  present  am,  past  tense, 
was,  passive  participle  been;  men,  a.  noun,  pluial  number, 
masculine  gender,  and  nominative  case. 
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guJar?  defective?  What  are  principal  verbs?  "What  ar» 
auxiliary  verba?  Name  the  auxiliary  verbs?  What  aux- 
iliaries are  also  used  as  priiw;ipal  verbs?  What  does  the 
auxiliary  verb  be  deuote  ?  To  what  parts  of  the  principal 
verb  is  it  joined?  What  are  the  uses  of  do,  as  an.  auxiliary 
verb?  To  what  part  of  the  principal  verb  is  it  joined  ?  What 
does  hate  imply?  To  what  is  it  joined?"  What  is  the 
primary  sense  of  shall  ?  What  is  the  present  tense  used  to 
express  ?  and  what  the  past  tense  T  What  does  the  present 
tense  of  shall  signify  in  the  first  person  ?  end  wliat  in  the 
second  and  third  ?  With  what  part  of  the  principal  verb  is 
shall  inflected?  What  does  xjcill  denote?  V/hat  is'the  present 
tense  of  this  verb  used  to  express  ?  and  what  ihe  past  tense  'V 
What  does  it  sign'ify  in  the  first  person  ?  in  the  second  and. 
third?  With  what  part  of  the  principal  verb  is  will  inflect- 
ed ?  What  does  let  denote  ?  To  what  is  il  joined  ?  What 
does  must  denote?  -Tb  what  part  of  the  principal  verb  is 
it  joined?  What  are  shall,  will,  may,  can,  and  must,  also, 
joined  to? 

IHstinguish  Transitive  from.  Intransitive, Regular  frem  Irre-. 
gular,  and  Principal  from  Auxiliary  verbs,  among  the 
following  : — 

Love,  find,  perform,  can,  serve,  promise,  direct,  will  succeed^ 
slug,  am,  shall  arrive,  make,  say,  live,  sell,  come,  must  be, 
rise^  ought  to  have,  improve,  stand,  amuse,  occupy,  lose,  fall^ 
bleed,  seek,  think,  afflict,  let  us  go,  do  you  hear?  he  can  ride,., 
they  may  take,  she  has  told,  will  they  grow  ?  shall  I  send  ?  ha 
b  weeping,  I  have  written,,  you  must  try,  it  must  be  done. 

Inflect   the  following    Verbs  after  the  manner  of 
'- ia  learn;"— 

Gain,  praise,  believe,  deffend,  ask,  inform,  reward,  destroy, 
possess,  admit,  act,  unite,  agree,  profess,  punish,  fear,  prevent,, 
exteud,  pursue,  employ,  advance,  perceive,  attempt,  assist. 

Inflect  the  follonping  Verbs  after  the  manner  of 
^'  to  write  : " — 

Arise,  take,  grow,  lose,  bring,  fall,  throw,  strike,  work,  slay, 
shake,  meet,  know,  seek,  come,  hide,  find,  fight,  giie*  ehooae^ 
begiu,  keep,  see,  stand,  thLuk>  mdke« 
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Jn  what  number,  person,  tense,  and  mood,  are  the    Verbs,  in. 

the  follotcing  examples  ? 

I  movtf,  they  joined,  to  grieve,  he  \s  pleased,  they  are  learn- 
ing, she  excels,  having  been,  let  him  read,  we  gave,  you  were 
8een,  it  is  finished,  they  may  come,  you  should  walk,  1  can  run, 
he  must  remain,  let  them  attend.  Hector  fought  ;  Cesar  came, 
saw,  and  conquered  ;  the  goods  were  sold  ;  it  is  your  duty  to 
obey  ;  follow  me  ;  come  then,  companion  of  rny  toils,  let  us 
take  fresh  courage,  persevere,  and  hope  to  the  eud  ;  if  he 
repent  he  will  bo  forgiven  ;  though  they  were  invited,  they 
would  not  come  ;  were  ehe  good,  she  would  be  happy  ;  gentle- 
ness delights  above  all  things  to  alleviate  distress  ;  and  if  it 
cauitot  dry  up  the  falling  tear,  Lo  soothe  at  least  the  grieviu>r 
heart. 

Currect  the  follojcrng  errors  .• — 

I  love  he  ;  she  sits  the  chair  ;  tliese  books  is  mine  ;  John 
wrile  a  letter  ;  thou  should  love  thy  neighbor  as  thou  loves 
tliyself;  the  pens  which  you  buyest  wore  excellent;  let  him 
who  stand,  take  hoed  lest  he  falls  ;  have  you  wrote  ?  I  done 
as  you  desirest  me  ;  he  has  take  his  hat ;  she  beseeched  him 
in  vain  ;  I  seed  you  at  church  ;  James  has  went  to  London  ; 
Mary  has  tore  her  frock,  let  Anne  mended  it  ;  it  ought  to 
have  he  doing  yesterday  ;  it  must  be  do  to-morrow  ;  I  had 
finish  before  you  corr\e ;  I  shall  not  go  to  sea,  for  I  will  be 
drowned  ;  if  it  were  not  he,  whom  do  you  imagine  it  to  be? 
If  you  doeHt  well,  shall  thou  not  be  accepted?  aad  if  you  do 
Dot  well,  nux  lay  at  thy  door. 

Parse  the  folloicing  sentences  : — 

1  am  liucere.  Thou  art  industrious.  A  letter  has  been 
wrrttcn.  You  should  leartu  Let  me  see  that  book.  Tem- 
perance preserve«  health.  She  may  have  been  deceived.  If 
thou  wert  his  superior,  thou  Bhouldst  not  have  boasted.  If 
our  desires  are  moderate,  our  wants  will  be  few.  He  was 
poeu  riding  through  the  village.  The  water  is  frozen-  Great- 
ness may  procure  a  man  a  tomb,  but  goodness  alone  can 
de«erve  au  ejiitaph.  To  a  fond  parent  who  would  not  have 
bifl  child  torr<cttd  for  a  perverse  trick,  but  excused  it,  saying 
it  was  a  sjnall  matter;  Solon  very  wisely  replied,  ♦•  Ye*,  but 
h&bit  is  a  great  one."  if  opioioa  ha.s  cried  your  name  up,  let 
moiietty  cry  your  heart  dowiii  lest  you  deceive  \\,  or  it  deceive 
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you :  there  is  no  less  danger  in  a  great  name  than  in  a  ba(i 

one  ;  and  no  less  honor  iu  deserving  praise,  than  iu   endur- 
ing iu 

I  would  not  have  a  slave  to  till  my  ground, 
V     To  carry  me,  to  fan  me  while  I  sleep, 

And  tremble  while  I  wake,  for  all  the  wealth 
That  sinews  bought  and  sold  have  ever  earned. 
No :  dear  as  freedom  is,  and  iu  my  heart's 
Just  estimation  prized  above  all  price, 
I  had  much  rather  be  myself  the  slave. 
And  wear  the  bonds,  than  fasten  them  on  hun. 


VI. — Adverb. 

An  Adverb  is  a  word  which  qualifies  a  Verb, 
an  Adjective,  or  another  Adverb. 

Thus,  in  the  example,  He  writes  trell ;  well,  qualifies 
the  verb,  by  expressing  tiie  manner  in  which  the  act  of 
writing  is  performed  ;  iu  the  examples,  She  is  remarkably 
dilisent;  They  read  very  correciLy  ;  remarkably  and  very 
qualify  the  adjective  and  adverb,  by  expressing  ihe  degree 
of  diligence  and  correctness. 

Adverbs!  are  chiefly  used  to  express  in  one  word  what 
would  otherwise  require  two  or  more  words  ;  thus,  There 
s\gn\&es  ill  th'^it  place  ;  Whence,  from  ichat  place  ;  Use- 
fully, in  a  useful  manner.  They  are  sometimes  classified 
according  to  their  signification,  as  adverbs  of  time,  of 
place,  oi  oi'der,  o(  quaiitti,  oi  manner,  ^-c. 

Adverbs  of  quality  and  manner  are  generally  formed 
from  adjectives,  by  addin?  ly ;  as,  elegant,  elegant/y; 
safe,  safe/v;  peaceful,  peaceful/y.  If  the  adjective  ends 
in  y,  the  y  is  changed  into  j  before  ly  ;  as,  happy,  happi/y. 
If  the  adjective  ends  in  le  the  e  is  changed  into  y;  as, 
able,  ably. 

Some  words  become  adverbs  by  prefixing  a  :  as,  a  float  ^ 
aground. 

A  sort  of  compound  adverb  is  formed  by  joining  several 
words  together  ;  as,  Now-a-days,  bjf'andby. 
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Adverbs,  like  Adjectives,  are  sometimes 
varied  in  their  terminations  to  express  com- 
parison and  ditlerent  degrees  of  quality. 

Some  Adverbs  form  the  comparative  and 
superlative  by  adding  er  and  est ;  as,  soon, 
sooner,  soonest. 

Adverbs  which  end  in  ty,  are  compared  by 
prefixing  more  and  most ;  as.  Nobly,  inore 
nobly,  most  nobly. 

A  few  Adverbs  are  irregular  in  the*  forma- 
tion of  the  comparative  and  superlative;  as. 
Well,  better,  best* 


•  Directions  to  Teachers.. — It  will  be  observed  tbat  both 
adjectives  and  acherlw  expr>?ss  quality,  and  that  the  one  class 
of  words  is  to  be  distinsruishfid  from  the  other,  not  by  sigfnifi- 
catioii  or  termination,  but  by  the  words  which  they  qualify, 
adjectivefl  q'ialifyiu£f  nouns,  or  words  or  phrases  used  in  place 
of  nouns,  aud  adverbs  quaiifyinjr  vertxs,  adjectives,  or  other 
advf^rbs.  Among  the  compound  adverbs  are  not  to  be  included 
such  phrase's  as,  in  general,  at  present ;  for  these  are  merely 
elliptical  expressions  for  in  a  general,  manner,  at  the  present 
time.  Yetterdai/,  to-day,  and  to-morrovr ,  are  sometimes  impro- 
}>erly  classed  among  adverbs ;  they  are  nouns  governed  by  a 
]>repositioa  understood. 

Sentences  containing  adverbs  may  be  parsed  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  We  are  fearful] >j  and  wonderfully  made  :  ire,  a 
personal  pronoun,  first  person,  plural  uutnber,  and  nomina- 
tive c;uM»  ;  are,  an  auxiliary  verb,  present  tense,  indicative 
moorl,  lirst  person,  and  plural  number,  joined  to  made,  the 
jiashive  participle  of  the  verb  make,  thus  forming  the  passive 
voice  of  that  verb;  fearfully  an  advrrh,  qualifying  made, 
formed  from  the  adjective /e«r/"M/,  by  addiug  li/ ;  and,  a  con- 
junction ;  tconderjullif,  an  adverb,  qualifying  made,  compara- 
tive, more  ioo/i(/fr/u//y,  8uperl:itive,  most  wouderfvlly ;  niade^ 
an  active  trauMtive  verb,  paskive  participle,  irregular,  ^>rebeu\ 
(etise  make,  past  made. 

7* 
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EXERCISES. 

ADVERB. 

What  is  an  adverb  ?  What  is  the  chief  use  of  adverbs  T 
How  are  they  sometimes  classified?  How  are  adverbs  of 
quality  and  manner  generally  formed?  When  an  adjective 
ends  in  y,  how  is  the  adverb  forpied  from  it?  How  are 
adverbs  formed  from  adjectives  which  end  in  le  ?  How  are 
pome  nouas  changed  into  adverbs  ?  Why  are  some  adverbs 
varied  in  their  terminations  ?  How  do  adjectives  which  end 
m  ly,  form  ^he  comparative  and  superlative  1 

Distinguish  Adverbs  from  Adjectives  in  the  following  sen' 

tencei: 

A  sweet  apple  ;  that  bird  sings  sweetly ;  the  virtuous  are, 
in  general,  happy;  he,  who  acts  virtuously  may  expect  to  live 
happily  ;  profitable  employment  ;  he  is  profitably  employed  ; 
we  must  be  temperate,  if  we  would  be  healthy  ;  he  lives  very 
temperately  ;  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  you  ;  they  dwell  toge- 
ther ver\'  happily  ;  no  person  could  have  acted  more  nobly, 
yet  he  was  sadly  disappointed  ;  there  is  nothing  in  human 
life  more  amiable  and  respectable  than  the  charaetex  of  a 
truly  humble  and  benevolent  man. 

CoiTect  the  following  errors  : — 

He  reads  distinct ;  she  writes  neat ;  they  behave  very 
proper ;  let  us  be  sincerely  :  a  resolution  calmly,  nobly,  and 
disinterestedly  ;  a  cheerfully,  and  good  old  man  ;  he  spoke 
uncommon  well  ;  do  nothing  careless ;  the  man  who  deli- 
berates wise,  and  resolves  slow,  will  act  correct ;  praise  no 
man  too  liberal  when  he  is  present,  nor  censure  him  too  lavish 
when  he  is  absent ;  a  just  man  should  account  nothing  mora 
preciously  than  his  word,  nothing  more  venerably  than  hiH 
faith,  and  nothing  more  sacredly  than  his  promise. 

Parse  the  following  sentences  : — 

Here  they  are.  Have  you  been  there  ?  Where  h  my  hat  ? 
Whither  has  he  gone  ?  Now  is  the  accepted  time.  AVork  while 
it  ia  called  to-day.  I  shall  see  my  brother  soon  ;  I  eagerly 
wish  I  could  see  him  ofteuer.     When  I  say  once,  take  your 
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places;  ^hcn  1  say  twice,  prepare  your  peucils ;  when  I  eay 
thric,  begin.  Lk)  ut>t  boast  too  iiiirch  of  your  euccees.  Como 
hither  immediately,  and  I  will  decide  the  matter%etween  you. 
•John  reads  less  liow  llian  he  did  farnrtrly.  iaue  went  away 
yostorday  ;  she  will  perhaps  return  to-niorrow.  Who  can  t«ll 
what  shall  bo  hcTculter  ?  Can  you  lend  me  a  ehilliug  ?  Li- 
<leed  I  cannot  at  present,  but  I  shall  be  able  to  do  so  by-aild- 
fey.  A  true  friend  communicates  his  thoughts  freely,  advisen 
juiitly,  assintii  readily,  adveirtures  beldly,  take^  all  patteutly, 
uiui  otfutiaues  a  frieiKl  unchangeably. 


VII. — Preposition, 

A   Preposition  connects  words,  and  shows 
ihe  relation  between  them. 

Thus  in  the  sentence,  "  We  travelled  from  Spaia 
throiijrh  France  towai'ds  Italy,"  the  prepositions  from, 
through,  ioicards,  not  owly  connect  the  nouns  ^pain. 
Fiance,  Italy,  but  express  the  relation  or  bearing  they 
had  to  each  other  in  the  travels  of  the  pcreoub  repre- 
'seuted  by  the  prauouu  we. 

Prepositions  are  so  called,  because  they  are  generalfy 
placed  before  the  words  whose  connection  or  relation  with 
other  words  they  point  out. 

The  foHowiDg  is  a  list  of  the  prepositions  iu  most 
common  use  : — 

About,  abore,  across,  after,  ag^ainst,  alonfr,  amid, 
<imid»t,  amorif^,  amongst,  around,  at,  before,  behind,  be- 
iuw,  beneath,  beside,  besidcH,  between,  betwixt,  beyond, 
but,  by,  concerning,  down,  durim^,  except,  for,  from,  in, 
into,  near,  nif^h,  of,  off,  on,  oner,  out  oj ,  round,  save, 
throufrh,  throughout,  till,  to,  towards,  under,  underneath, 
uato,  up,  upon,  with,  within,  without. 
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VIII. — Conjunction, 


A   Conjunction  joins  words  and  sentences 


together 


Thus,  in  the  sentencp,  "  My  father  and  jriother  are 
come,  but  I  have  not  seen  them  ;"  tlje  words  father  and 
mother  are  joined  by  the  conjunction  and,  and  the  two 
clauses  of  the  sentence  are  joined  by  the  conjunction  but 

The  conjunctions  in  most  general  use  are  : — 

And,  also ;  cither,  or;  neither,  nor ;  though,  yet ;  hut, 
however;  fur,  that;  because,  since;  therefore,  whereforey 
then;  if,  unless,  lest. 


IX. — Interjection. 

An  Interjection  is   a  word  used  to  express 
sudden  emotion. 

Thus,  in  the  examples,  "  Ah  I  there  he  comes;  alas! 
what  shall  I  do  1"  ah,  expresses  surprise,  alas,  distress. 

Interjections  are  so  called,  because  they  are  generally 
thrown  in  between  the  parts  of  a  sentence.  Those  which 
are  chiefly  used  are  : — 

Ah,  alas,  fie,  ha,  hush,  huzza,  lo,  O,  oh,  pshaw. 

Nouns,  adjectives,  verbs,  and  adverbs,  become  interjec- 
tions, when  they  are  uttered  as  exclamations  ;  as,  non^ 
sense  !  strange  I  hail  !  away  .'* 


*  Directions  to  Teachers. — Prepositions  and  conjunc- 
tions are  both  used  to  join  words  together  ;  but  the  former 
are  easily  distinguished  from  the  latter  by  their  expressing 
both  connexion  and  relation,  whereas  the  latter  express  con- 
nexion only.  Thus,  the  sentence,  /  have  wine  and  a  glass, 
merely  expresses  that  wine  and  a  glass  are  in  my  possession  ; 
while  the  sentence,  /  have  wine  in  a  glass,  expresses,  not  on)/ 
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EXERCISES. 

TREPOSITION,  CONJUNCTION,  INTERJECTION. 

What  is  a  preposition?  Why  are  prepositions  so  called? 
What  is  a  conjunction  ?     What  is  an  interjection  ? 

Distinguish    Prepositions  from  Conjunctions  in  the 
following  sentences  : — 

A  slate  and  a  pencil  ;  I  write  on  a  slate  with  a  pencil ;  w© 
live  during  one  half  of  the  year  in  the  town,  and  during  the 
other  half  in  the  country  ;  John  and  James  divided  the  leaf 

that  the  loine  and  glass  are  in  my  possession,  but  that  the 
one  contains  the  other.  Interjections  may  be  readily  dis- 
tiatfuished  from  other  parts  of  speech,  by  their  always  ex- 
pressing exclamation,  and  by  their  seldom  being  ueccssarily 
connected  with  the  other  words  in  the  sentence. 

Prepositious,  conjunctions,  and  interjections  may  be  parsed 
in  the  following  manner  : — /  would  willingly  assist  ijou  ;  but 
alas  I  I  hare  not  the  means, for  I  myself  have  been  left  in  s^reat 
jioterty  by  the  death  oj  my  brother  and  sister.  J,  a  personal 
pronoun,  first  person,  singular  number,  common  gender,  and 
nominative  case ;  would,  the  past  tense,  first  person  singular 
of  the  auxiliary  verb  will,  joined  to  the  verb  assist,  to  form 
the  compound  tense  would  assist,  to  express  an  assertion  de- 
pending upon  a  condition,  namely,  my  having  means  which 
is  not  fulfilled,  and  therefore  implying  that  I  w/ll  not  assist ; 
vilLingly,  an  adverb,  qualifying  u"om/</ ff.<>'«/.v<  ;  you,  a  personal 
pronoun,  second  p^Tson,  plural  number,  common  gender,  and 
objective  case,  governed  hv  the  verb  assist;  but,  a  conjunc- 
tion, connecting  the  two  clauses  of  the  sentence  ;  alas,  an 
interjection  ;  /,  a  personal  pronoun,  as  before  ;  have,  an  active 
verb,  pre&ent  tense,  indicative  mood,  first  person,  singular 
number  ;  not,  an  adverb,  qualifying  hare  ;  the,  the  definite 
article,  limiting  the  signification  of  means;  means,  a  noun, 
singular  or  plural  number,  neuter  gender,  and  objective  case  ; 
for,  a  conjunction  connecting  the  two  clauses  of  the  sentence  ; 
/,  a  personal  pronoun,  as  before  :  myself,  a  reciprocal  pronoun, 
nominative  case  ;  h$ive,  un  auxiliary  verb,  joined  to  been,  the 
passive  participle  of  the  auxiliary  verb  he  and  left,  the  passive 
participle  of  the  verb  leave,  past  teuse,  left,  fonaiug  the  com* 
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between  them,  and  James  gave  a  part  of  his  share  to  a  poor 
man  on  the  street ;  though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  our  sakes  he 
became  poor  ;  blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they  shall  inherit  the 
earth  ;  I  have  only  called  twice,  since  I  came  home  ;  since  yoa 
will  not  do  as  you  are  desired,  you  must  be  turned  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  class  ;  unless-  he  come  soon,  I  do  not  expect  to 
see  him  before  night ;  they  are  happy  because  they  are  good- 
Parse  the  following  sentences  : — 
Charles  is  esteemed,  because  he  is  both  discreet  and  bene- 
volent. Hark  I  how  sweetly  the  woodlark  sings  I  Remove  far 
from  me  vanity  and  lies  ;  give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches  ; 
feed  me  with  food  convenient  for  me  ;  lest  I  be  full  and  deny 
thee  :  or  lest  1  be  poor,  and  steal,  and  take  thy  name  in  vain. 
Behold  I  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in 
unity.  He  can  neither  read  nor  write,  yet  he  is  not  altogether 
ignorant.  Out  of  the  heart  proceed  evil  thoughts.  Ah  I  the 
delusions  ©f  hope.  We  in  vain  look  for  a  path  between  virtue 
and  vice. 

The  lovely  young  Lavinia  once  had  friends, 
And  fortune  smil'd  deceitful  on  her  birth  : 
For,  in  her  helpless  years,  deprived  of  all, 
Of  every  stay,  save  innocence  and  heaven, 
She,  with  her  widowed  mother,  feeble,  old. 
And  poor,  lived  in   a  cottage  far  retired 
Among  the  windings  of  a  woody  vale  ; 
By  solitude  and  deep  surrounding  shades, 
But  more  by  bashful  modesty,  concealed. 

PARSING. 

To  parse  sentences  etymologically,  that  is,  to  name  the  clap» 
or  part  of  speech  to  which  each  word  belongs,  and  to  explain 

pound  teitse  have  been  left,  expressing  the  passive  voice  of  the 
verb/eflce,  and  perfect  past  time  ;  preseut  tense,  leave  ;  in,  a  pre- 
position, showing  the  relation  between  /  and  poverty ;  great, 
an  adjective  in  the  positive  form,  qualifying  poverty  ;  poverty, 
a  noun,  singular  number,  neuter  gender,  and  objective  case  ;  by,^ 
a  preposition,  showing  tiie  relation  between  the  state  in  which  / 
have  becnleft&wd  death, ^wdi  brother  dinA  sister;  7/iy,  a  personal 
pronoun,  possessive  case  ;  brother,  a  nouu,  masculine  gender, 
and  objective  ca.se  ;  and,  a  conjunction,  joining  brother,  and 
sister;  sister,  a  noun,  feminine  gender,  and  objective  ease. 
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to  relations  to  the  thing  or  things  which  it  representa,  and  to 
other  words  in  the  same  sentence,  it  is  necessary  to  have  im- 
pressed on  the  meiuory  the  following  general  principles,  as 
they  have  b«en  already  given  in  the  form  of  rules,  and  illus- 
trated by  examples.  The  signification  of  nouns  is  limited  to 
one,  but  to  any  one  of  the  kind,  by  the  iudejiniie  article,  and  to 
some  particular  one,  or  some  particular  number,  by  the  defi- 
nite article.  Nouns,  in  one  form,  represent  one  of  a  kind,  and 
in  another,  amj  number  more  than  ouc  ;  tliey  are  the  names  of 
males,  of  females,  or  of  objects  which  are  neither  male  nor 
female  ;  and  they  represent  the  subject  of  an  affirmation,  a 
command,  or  a  question, — the  owner  or  possessor  oi  a  thing, — 
or  the  object  o(  an  action,  or  of  a  relation  expressed  by  a  pre- 
position. Adjectires  express  the  qualities  which  distinguish 
one  person  or  thing  from  another  ;  m  one  form  they  express 
quality  without  comparison  ;  in  another,  they  express  compa- 
rison between  two,  or  between  one  and  a-  number  taken  collec- 
ticely, — and  in  a  third,  they  express  comparison  between  one 
and  a  number  oi  others  taken  te/xirately.  Pronouns  are  used 
in  place  of  nouus  ;  one  clasg  of  them  is  us«.d  merely  as  the 
sulfSiitutes  of  names;  the  pronouns  of  another  class  have  a 
peculiar  reference  to  some  preceding  words  in  the  sentence,  of 
which  they  are  the  substitutes, — and  those  of  a  third  class 
point  out,  with  great  precision,  the  persons  or  things  which 
tliey  represent,  tiojne  pronouns  are  used  for  both  tlie  name 
and  the  substitute ;  and  several  are  frequently  employed  in 
asking  questions.  Afjirmutions  and  commands  are  expressed  by 
the  verb  ;  and  different  iuHections  of  the  verb  express  number, 
person,  time,  and  manner.  VV'iih  regard  to  time,  an  affirma- 
tion may  be  present  or  pust  or  J  uture  ;  with  regard  to  manner, 
an  affirmation  may  be  positive  or  conditional,  it  being  doubt- 
ful whether  the  condition  is  fulfilled  or  not,  or  it  being  im- 
plied that  it  is  not  fulfilled  ; — the  verb  may  express  com- 
mand or  exhortation  ;  or  the  sense  of  the  verb  may  be  expressed 
tcithout  affirming  or  commanding.  The  verb  also  expresses 
that  an  action  or  state  is  or  teas  going  on,  by  a  form  which 
is  also  u.sed  sometimes  as  a  noun,  and  eouu- times  to  qualify 
uouuH.  Affirmations  are  modified  by  adverbs,  some  of  which 
can  be  inflected  to  express  different  degrees  of  modification. 
Words  are  joined  together  by  conjiinctwns  ;  and  the  varioua 
relations  which  one  thing  bears  to  another  are  expressed  by 
prepositions,  Undden  emotions  of  the  mind,  and  excLamationSy 
are  expressed  by .i.iterjectio us. 
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In  parsing  sentences  according  to  these  general  princi- 
ple«,  it  will  be  observed  that  many  words,  from  the  ditFerent 
ways  in  which  they  are  used,  belong  sometimes  to  oiie  part  of 
speech,  sometimes  to  another.  Thus,  in  the  sentence,  "  After 
a  storm  comes  a  calm,"  the  word  calm  is  a  noun  ;  in  "  The 
day  was  calm,"  it  is  an  adjective  ;  in  "  Calm  your  fears,"  it 
is  a  verb.  The  words  which  belong  sometimes  to  one  class, 
Bometimes  to  another,  according  to  their  peculiar  significa- 
tion in  the  sentences  in  which  they  occur,  are  chiefly  nouns 
and  adjectives,  ai3,  hard  labour,  labour  diligently;  nouns, 
adjectives,  and  verbs,  as,  humble  rank,  rank  weeds,  you  rank 
high;  adjectives  and  adverbs,  as,  a  little  learning,  speak 
little;  adverbs  and  prepositions,  as,  go  on,  on  the  table; 
adverbs  and  conjunctions,  as,  they  are  yet  young  ;  though  she 
is  fair,  yet  she  is  not  amiable  ;  prepositions  and  conjunctions, 
iiSjfor  your  sake  I  will  obey,  for  it  is  my  duty  to  do  so.  The 
simplest  and  most  philosophical  way  to  find  out  to  what  part 
of  speech  each  word  belongs,  as  well  as  fo  analyze  the  struc- 
ture of  the  most  complicated  ^3ente^ces,  is  to  parse  them  ac- 
cording to  the  following  method  .• — The  minutest  plant  or  ani- 
mal, if  attentively  examined,  affords  a  thousand  wonders,  and 
obli^^cs  us  to  admire  and  adore  that  omnipotent  hand  which 
created  it.  What  word  makes  the  principal  affirmation  in  this 
sentence?  Afjords.  What  part  of  speech  is  affords,  since  it 
aifirnis?  A  verb.  Dees  it  atfirm  of  something  patt,  or  of 
something  goincr  on  at  the  present  ?  Of  something  going  on 
at  present.  In  what  tense  is  it  then?  In  the  present  tense. 
Is  the  affirmation  positive  or  conditional?  Positive,  and 
therefore  the  verb  is  in  the  indicative  mood.  What  is  the 
subject  of  the  affirmation?  Plant.  May  any  other  word  in 
the  sentence  be  the  subject  of  this  affirmation?  Yes,  animal. 
W'hat  joins  these  two  words?  The  conjunction  or.  What  part 
of  speech  is  plant?  A  noun,  because  it  is  the  name  of  some- 
thing. Is  it  the  name  of  a  male  or  female?  Of  neither; 
hence  it  is  of  the  neuter  gender.  Does  it  signify  one,  or  more 
than  one?  One  only,  and  therefore  it  is  in  the  singular  num- 
♦)er.  In  what  case  is  plant,  since  it  is  the  subject  of  an  affir- 
mation? In  the  nominative  case.  Is  the  application  of  this 
name  or  noun  limited  by  any  word  ?  Yes,  by  the  definite 
article  the.  What  kind  of  plant  is  spoken  of?  The  minutest 
plant.  What  part  of  speech  is  minutest  because  it  describes 
the  kind  of  plant  ?  An  adjective  in  the  superlative  form.  Why 
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ck)  you  say  that  it  is  in  tlie  superlative  form?  Because  it  sup- 
poses a  compurisoa  between  this  plant  and  every  other  plaut 
taken  separately.  What  does  the  minutest  plant  or  animal 
afford?  A  tliousand  wonders.  NV'hich  of  these  words  is  the 
object  of  the  action  affirmed  ?  Wonders,  which  is  therefore  ia 
the  objective  case.  What  part  of  speech  is  a  ?  The  indefiuito 
article.  Does  it  limit  the  signification  of  the  noun  here  ?  No, 
it  limits  the  word  thousand.  What  part  of  speech  is  thousand  ? 
An  adjective  of  number,  qualify incr  v:ondars.  Does  the  minutest 
plant  or  animal  atFord  a  thousand  wonders  to  ever}'  one  ?  No, 
they  must  be  ulte.itLively  examined.  What  word  joins  this 
affirmation  with  the  other?  The  conjunction  if.  In  what 
way  must  the  plant  or  animal  be  e.xamined  '  Attentively. 
What  part  of  speech  is  attentively  ?  An  adverb,  because  it 
qualities  the  verb  ex'iniined.  What  part  of  the  verb  is  ex- 
aniined  The  pas.-,ivo  participle.  Does  it  make  a  complete 
affirmation  by  itself?  No,  the  auxiliary  verb  be  is  understood. 
Is  any  other  po;sitive  affirmation  inado  concerning  the  plant 
or  animal  ?  Yes,  it  obliges.  W  horn  does  it  oblige  ?  Us. 
What  parL  of  speech  is  us?  A  personal  pronoun,  in  the 
plural  Luiiber  and  objfotive  case.  What  does  the  plant  or 
anim;:l  oblige  us  to  do?  To  admire  and  adore.  What  word 
point.-  out  what  you  are  obliged  to  do  ?  The  preposition  to. 
What  parts  of  spe«'ch  are  admire  and  adore  ?  Verbs.  Do  they 
affirm  in  this  sentence  ?  Not  by  thenipelves,  but  they  e.\press 
acts  which  we  are  obliged  to  do  ?  What  part  of  the  verb  is 
each  of  them  ?  The  infinitive  mood  indicated  by  the  pre- 
position/o  ?  What  word  connects  them?  The  conjunction 
and.  What  is  the  object  of  the  acts  of  admiring  and  adoring? 
Hand.  What  kind  of  hand  ?  Omnipotent.  Is  the  word  hand 
qualified  by  any  other  word  but  omnipotent?  Yes,  by  the 
denjonstrative  pronoun  that.  Is  anything  affirmed  of  that 
omnipotent  hand  ?  It  created.  Is  the  word  hand  itself  the 
subject  of  this  affirmation  ?  No,  the  word  which  is  used 
instead  of  it.  What  part  of  speech  is  which  ?  A  pronoun. 
What  kind  of  pronoun?  A  relative  pronoun,  because  it 
refers  immediately  to  the  word  hand,  which  is  its  antecedent. 
When  did  the  act  expressed  by  created  take  place  ?  At  some 
former  or  past  time,  hence  the  verb  is  in  the  past  tense. 
What  did  the  omnipotent  hand  create?  The  plant  or  animal. 
Ih  the  word  plant  or  animal  the  object  of  the  afiirmation,  a±i 
4t  it)  expressed  in  the  sentence?     No,  but  its  substitute,  the 
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pronoun  it.  Name  the  articles  in  this  sentence.  The,  a. 
Name  all  the  nouns.  Phnf,  animal,  wonders,  hand.  Name 
all  the  adjectives  ?  Minutest,  thousand,  omnipotent.  Name  all 
the  pronouns  ?  Us,  (hat,  which,  it.  Name  all  the  verbs?  Exa^ 
mined,  affords,  obliges,  adore,  admire,  created.  Name  the 
adverb  ?  Attentively.  Name  the  preposition  ?  To.  Name  all 
the  conjunctions?  Or,  if,  and.  Are  there  examples  of  all  the 
parts  of  speech  in  this  sentence  ?  Of  all  but  the  interjection  ? 

Sentences  to  be  parsed  according  to  the  foregoing  method  : — 

Justice  and  bounty  procure  friends. 

Idleness  is  the  parent  of  \^*ant  and  pain  ;  but  the  labour  of 
virtue  bringeth  forth  pleasure. 

The  faculty  of  speech  was  bestowed  upon  man,  for  great 
and  important  purposes  ;  but,  alas  I  it  is  too  often  perverted. 

Good  magistrates,  promoting  the  public  interest,  observing 
the  laws,  and  favouring  virtue,  are  worthy  of  honour. 

Lo  !  at  the  couch  where  infant  beauty  sleeps, 
Her  silent  watch  the  mournful  mother  keeps  ; 
She.  while  the  lovely  babe  unconscious  lies. 
Smiles  on  her  slumb'ring  child  with  pensive  eyes. 

tt  is  reported  of  the  ancient  Persians  by  an  eminent  writer, 
that  the  sum  of  their  education  consisted  in  teaching  youth 
to  ride,  to  shoot  with  the  bow,  and  to  speak  truth. 

Life  is  a  voyage,  in  the  progress  of  which  we  are  perpetu- 
ally changing  the  scene  ;  we  first  leave  childhood  behind  us, 
then  youth,  then  the  years  of  ripened  manhood,  then  the 
better  and  more  pleasant  part  of  old  age. 

Seize,  mortal  I  seize  the  transient  hour  ; 
Improve  each  moment  as  it  flies : 
Life's  a  short  summer,  man  a  flower  ; 
He  dies — alas  !  how  soon  he  dies ! 

Society,  when  formed,  requires  distinctions  of  property, 
diversity  of  conditions,  subordination  of  ranks,  and  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  occupations,  in   order  to  advance  the  general  good. 
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Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene, 

The  dark  unfathom'd  caves  of  ocean  bear; 

Full  manya  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen, 
And  wMte  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 

O  vain  and  inconsistent  world  !  O  fleeting  and  transient 
life  I  When  will  the  sons  of  men  learn  to  think  of  thee  as  they 
ought  ?  When  will  they  learn  humanity  from  the  afflictions 
of  their  brethren  ;  or  moderation  and  wisdom  from  the  seiisa 
of  their  own  fugitive  state  ? 

Yon  cottajrer  who  weaves  at  her  own  door, 
Pillow  and  bobbins  all  her  little  store  ; 
Content,  though  mean,  and  cheerful,  if  not  gay^ 
Shutliinsf  her  threads  about  the  live  long  day, 
Just  ej.rn8  a  scanty  pittance,  and  at  night 
Lies  down  secure,  her  heart  and  pocket  light  ; 
She,  for  her  humble  pphere  by  nature  fit, 
Has  little  understanding,  and  no  wit, 
Receives  no  praise  :  but  though  her  lot  be  such, 
(Toilsome  and  indigent)  she  renders  much  ; 
Just  knows,  and  knows  no  more,  ln-r  Bible  tnie — 
A  truth  the  brilliant  Freiicliman  never  knew  ; 
And  ill  that  charter  reads  with  sparkling  eyes, 
Her  title  to  a  treasure  in  the  skies. 
'O  happy  peasant  I  Oh  unhappy  bard  ! 
His  llie  mere  tinsel,  hers  the  rich  reward  ;  ' 

He  praised  perhaps  for  ages  yet  to  come, 
She  never  heard  of  half  a  mile  from  home  ; 
He  lost  in  errors  his  vain  heart  prefers, 
She  liafe  in  the  simplicity  of  herd. 

If  nature  has  denied  to  Britain  the  fruitful  vine,  the  fragrant 
myrtl'",  the  spoiitaneons  koiI,  and  the  beautilul  climate,  she 
has  also  exf-rnplfd  her  frnfn  the  parching  droiigliUi,  the  deadly 
siroc,  and  the  trightful  tornad'i.  If  our  soil  is  poor  and 
churlish,  and  our  nkies  cold  and  frowning,  the  serpent  never 
lurks  within  th**  one,  nor  the  plague  within  the  other.  If  our 
mountains  ar**  bleak  and  barren,  they  have,  at  least,  nursed 
withm  their  bouoins  a  race  of  men,  whose  industry  and  intel- 
ligence have  p'-rformed  greater  wonders,  and  supply  a  niorw 
jm'xhaustible  fund  uf  wiullh,  than  all  the  mines  of  Moxic« 
and  liiudoNtan. 
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Hark !  from  yon  stately  ranks  what  laughter  rings, 
Mingling  wild  mirth  with  war's  stem  minstrelsy, 
His  jest  while  each  blithe  comrade  rouad  him  flings. 
And  moves  to  death  with  militan,'  glee  : 
^  Boast,  Erin,  boast  them  I  tameless,  frank,  and  free, 
"  In  kindness  warm,  and  fierce  in  danger  known, 
Rough  nature's  children,  humorous  as  she  ; 
And  he,  yon  chieftain,  strike  the  proudest  tone 
Of  thy  bold  harp,  green  Isle  !  the  Hero  is  thine  own. 


Part  III.— syntax. 

Syntax  treats  of  the  connexion  and  arrange- 
ment of  words  in  sentences. 

A  sentence  is  any  number  of  words  joined 
together  so  as  to  form  a  complete  affirmation 
or  proposition. 

Thus,  the  words,  "  From  virtue  to  vice,"  do  not  contain 
a  complete  proposition  :  thereto. e,  they  do  not  form  a 
sentence.  But  the  words,  "  From  virtue  to  vice  th^  pro- 
gress is  gradual,"  form  a  sentence,  because  they  contain 
a  distinct  propositioj\,  or  because  the  sense  is  complete. 

Sentences  are  either  Simple  or  Compound. 

A  Simple  sentence  contains  only  one  pro- 
position. 

A  Compound  sentence  consists  of  two  or 
more  simple  sentences  joined  together. 

Tlius,  "  His  talents  are  of  a  hig^h  order."  "  His  talents 
excite  admiration,"  are  two  simple  sentences,  which  are 
united  into  a  compound  sentence,  by  saying,  "  His  talents 
wuich  are  of  a  high  order,  excite  admiration." 

Every  sentence  or  complete  proposition  con- 


• 
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tains    a    subject,  or   thing  spoken  of,  and  an 
affirmation,  or  what  is  said  of  the  subject. 

When  the  afiirmation  is  not  limited  to  the 
subject,  a  complete  proposition  or  sentence 
also  contains  an  object. 

Thus,  in  th*>  senrence,  **  Bird?  siiijj,''  birds  is  the  sub- 
ject, and  s'nr:^  the  affirmation  ; — in  the  sentence,  ''  Know- 
ledge improves  the  mind,"  knowledge  is  the  Bubject, 
iinproces  the  affirniatiun,  and  mine?  the  object 

The  subject  of  a  sentence  is  always  a  noun,  or  two  or 
more  nouns  joined  together  :  as,  Jumes  walks,  John  and 
Thomas  rnn  ; — a  proilonn,  or  pronoims  ;  as,  He  reads,  you 
and  /  write  ; — the  infinitive  of  a  verb  ;  as,  To  obei/,  is  the 
duty  of  children  ;^-or  a  part  of  a  sentence  ;  £is,  That  you 
cannot  repeat  your  lesson  is  your  own  fault. 

The  afiirmation  in  a  sentence  is  always  made  by  a 
verb. 

The  objeci  in  a  sentence  is  always  a  nonn,  or  a  pro- 
noun ;  as,  June  |{»st  her  bonk,  and  Mary  found  it ; — the 
infinitive  or  present  participle  of  a  verb  ;  as,  William 
loves  to  play,  Robert  takes  pleasure  in  reading  and 
voritins  ;— or  a  part  of  a  sentence  ;  as,  1  do  not  know 
how  tu  perjorm  this  exercise. 

The  other  parts  of  speech  are  employed  in  the  structure 
of  sentences,  as  follows  : — 'i'he  article  to  limit  the  siorui- 
fication  of  the  subject  or  object  ;  the  adjective  to  qualify 
the  subject  or  object  ;  the  adverb  to  qualify  the  atfirma- 
tion,  or  to  modify  some  other  word  of  quality  ;  the  pre- 
position to  show  how  the  object  is  related  to  the  subject, 
or  to  the  affirmation,  or  to  some  other  object  ;  and  th^ 
conjunction  to  join  two  or  more  subjects,  two  or  niotW 
affirmation!*,  two  or  more  objocla,  or  two  or  more  words 
of  quality,  or  to  unite  the  clauses  of  a  comi>ound  sen- 
tence, or  to  connect  separate  eentonces. 

The  following  rules  exhibit  the  principl*>8  upon  which 
the  several  parts  of  speech  are  connected  in  tho  cou.i 
Btruction  of  K'-niencts,  according  to  the  provailiiig  usag© 
of  tho  Knglish  language. 
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SUBJECT  AND  VERB. 

RcLE  I.^-A  verb  is  of  the  same  number 
and  person  with  its  subject  :  as,  I  speak,  thou 
hearest,  the  master  teaches,  the  scholars  learn. 

1.  Collective  nouns  are  followed  by  verbs  in  the  sinjrii- 
lar  or  in  the  pUiral  number,  according  as  unity  or  plu- 
rality of  idea  is  expressed  ;  as,  The  council  is  sitting,  the 
clergy  are  divided  among  themselves. 

Party,  army,  and  some  other  collective  nouns,  are 
never  followed  by  a  verb  in  the  plural  number. 

2.  Two  or  more  nouns  in  the  singular  number,  joined 
by  the  conjunctiou  and,  take  the  verb  in  the  plural  ;  as, 
Justice  and  bounty  procure  friends. 

3.  Two  or  more  nouns  in  the  singular  number,  joined 
by  or  or  nor,  take  the  verb  in  the  singular  ;  as,  Either 
John  or  James  \cas  present. 

In  like  manner,  when  two  nouns  in  the  singular  num- 
ber are  connected  by  the  preposition  with,  or  by  such 
expressions  as,  as  well  as,  the  verb  is  in  the  singular:  as, 
The  gentleman,  with  his  son,  was  here  yesterday-;  Carear, 
as  well  as  Cicero,  icas  eloquent. 

4.  When  two  or  more  nominatives  in  different  num- 
bers are  joined  by  or  or  nor,  the  verb  is  in  the  plural :  as, 
Neither  health  nor  riches  are  to  be  depended  on;  Neither 
you  nor  I  are  in  fault. 

5.  "When  two  or  more  nominatives,  in  the  same  num- 
ber, but  of  ditFerent  persons,  are  joined  by  or  or  nor^ 
the  verb  agrees  with  the  last ;  as.  Either  thou  or  he  is 
to  blame. 

6.  When  two  or  more  nominatives  of  different  persons 
%       are  joined  by  the  conjunction  and,  the  verb  agrees  with 

the  first  person  in  preference  to  the  secoud,  and  with  the 
second  in  preference  to  the  third  ;  as,  You  and  I  have 
learned  our  lessons  ;  You  and  he  have  received  your 
reward. 

7.  When  the  infinitive  mood,  or  part  of  a  sentence,  ia 
used  as  the  subject  of  an  affirmation,  the  verb  is  in  the 
third  person  singular  ;  a.s,  To  live  soberly,  righteously, 
and  piously,  is  the  duty  of  all  men. 
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8.  When  a  subject  or  nominative  is  joined  to  a  parti- 
ciple, without  beiu^  connected  with  any  other  verb  in 
the  sentence,  it  is  said  to  be  in  the  nominatire  absolute  ; 
aj*.  The  irind  being  favourable,  we  set  sail. 

The  Active  participle  is  sometimes  used  absolutely 
Without  a  nominative  ;  as,  Generally  speaking,  my  pupils 
are  attentive. 

ARTICLE. 

RcLE  II. — The  indefinite  article  is  placed 
before  nouns  in  the  singular  number  only  ;  as, 
a  pear,  an  apple. 

The  definite  article  is  placed  before  nouns 
in  either  the  singular  or  the  plural  number  ;  as, 
The  garden,  the  trees. 

1.  The  indefinite  article  is  placed  before  nouns  sipni- 
fying  more  than  one,  when  they  are  used  collectively  ; 
luj,  A  dozen,  a  score. 

2.  The  indefinite  article  is  placed  before  nouns  in  the 
plural  numl)er,  when  they  are  qualified  by  numeral  ad- 
jectives used  as  nouns,  or  hy  few  or  many  ;  as,  .1  hundred 
pounds,  a  thousand  guineas,  a  few  books,  a  great  many 
pens. 

3.  Wh'^n  several  nouns  are  joined  together,  some  of 
which  take  a  before  them,  and  some  an,  the  indefinite 
article  is  repeated  before  each  of  them  ;  as,  A  horse,  an 
ass,  an  owl,  and  a  sparrow. 

4.  When  two  or  more  nouiw  or  adjectives  are  joined 
together,  the  article  is  placed  only  before  the  first  of 
them,  if  they  are  applied  to  the  same  person  or  thing  ; 
it  is  placed  before  each  of  them  if  they  are  applied  to 
different  persons  or  things  ;  as,  T/ie  pious  and  learned 
Newton  ;  the  F^iglish  and  the  Irish  nation. 

5.  The  definite  article  and  an  adj»"ctive  are  sometimes 
used  instead  of  the  adjective  and  a  uoun  ;  a^,  The  gtiod, 
the  wiso, 

6.  The  definite  article  sometimes  supplies  the  place  of 
a  personal  pronoun  in  the  possessive  case  ;  as,  He  has  a 
swelling  on  the  neck. 
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NOUN, 

Rule  III, — Nouns  or  personal  pronouns* 
applied  to  the  same  persons  or  things,  are  put 
in  the  same  case  ;  as,  John  the  Baptist ;  Julius 
Ccesar,  he  who  was  killed  in  the  senate-house, 
was  a  warrior  and  an  orator. 

1.  A  noun  and  a  personal  pronoun,  applied  to  the 
game  person  or  thing,  cannot  be  nominative  to  the  same 
verb ;  thus,  ''  Paul  the  apostle,  he  was  very  zealous," 
ought  to  be,  •'  Paul  the  apostle  was  very  zealous." 

2.  A  noun  is  sometimes  put  in  apposition  to  a  part 
of  a  sentence  :  as,  You  read  very  indistinctly,  a  habit 
which  you  should  endeavour  to  correct. 

3.  A  noun  or  pronoun  which  answers  a  question  is  ia 
the  same  case  with  the  noun  or  pronoun  which  asks  it ; 
as,  Who  told  you  ?  He.     Whose  books  are  these  ?  Mine. 

Rule  IV. — When  two  nouns,  or  a  noun 
and  a  pronoun,  denote  the  possessor  and  the 
thing  possessed,  the  name  of  the  former  is  put 
in  the  possessive  case ;  as,  My  fathej^^s  servant; 
thine  is  the  kingdom. 

1.  The  name  of  tho  thing  possessed  is  sometimes 
omitted ;  as,  He  is  at  the  watch-maker's ;  let  us  go  to  St. 
Patrick's. 

2.  When  the  possessor  is  described  by  two  or  more 
nouns,  the  sign  of  the  possessive  is  generally  put  after 
the  last  ;  as,  John  the  Baptist's^head. 

3.  When  the  thing  possessed  belongs  to  two  or  more, 
the  sign  of  the  possessive  is  put  after  each  ;  as.  It  was 
my  father  s,  mother's,  and  uncle's  opiuion. 

4.  The  objective  case  with  of  is  frequently  used  instead 
of  the  possessive  ;  as,  A  servant  of  my  father. 

When  the  thing  is  only  one  of  a  number  belonging  to 
the  possessor,  both  the  possessive  case  and  of  are  used. 
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as,  A  servant  of  my  fatlier''it,  the  word  serrantt  being 
understood  after  fatheT's.  Thr  fnil  construction  in  such 
a  case  is,  A  servant  out  of  my  father's  servantH. 

ADJECTIVE. 

Rl'le  V. — Every  adjective  qualifies  a  noun, 
expressed  or  understood ;  as,  A  wise  man ; 
few  were  present. 

1.  Adjectives  sometimes  qualify  the  infinitive  mood, 
or  a  part  of  a  sentence ;  as,  To  see  is  pleasant ;  to  be  blind 
is  unfortunnte. 

2.  Adjectives  of  number  qualify  nouns  in  tlie  sinfrular 
'or  plural,  according  as  they  signify  one  or  more  ;  as.  One 
man,  Hix  childrfii. 

'6.  The  adjectives  each,  every,  either,  neither,  qualify 
nouns  in  the  sin;rular  number  ;  iw,  Every  boy  is  in  his 
plufp  ;  let  enrh  speak  for  himself. 

Every  soniftim*^  qiKilifies  a  plural  noun,  when  the 
things  which  it  dfnoU-s  are  spoken  of  collectively  ;  as, 
Erery  hundred  years.  Hundred  is  here  treated  as  h 
notiii. 

PRONOUN. 

Rule  VI. — Pronouns  are  of  the  same  num- 
ber, gender,  and  person,  with  the  n'>uns  which 
they  represent ;  as,  TIjc  master  sits  at  kis  desk  ; 
the  s^'liolars  learn  their  lesson. 

1.  When  two  or  more  pronouns  are  used  in  place  of  the 
wtine  noun,  tijey  are  put  in  ihe  smne  nu;rb.>r,  fjen<if  r, 
and"  person  ;  thus,  "  Tiiuu  iia"t  done  me  a  <;r(at  favour, 
for  which  I  urii  ni;ic)j  obli^'.d  to  y>u,'*  ouirlil  to  b»>,  **  Yon 
havf-  doue  nie  a  great  favour,  for  which  1  uui  much  oblig^'d 
to  v«"-" 

2.  'I'he  pronoun  it,  wfirn  the  nominit'v  to  a  verb,  is 
applied  to  |K-rM>iu«  la  W(>ll  as  to  th:nirs  ;  to  the  iirst  and 
iiecond  pwrsous  as  wfll  as  to  the  third  person  ;  and  to  the 
plural   numlx'r  as   well  as  to  the  iiiii;jular  ;  its,  It  is  tho 
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king ;  it  was  /;  it  was  not  you;  it  was  the  men  who 
were  here  this  morning. 

3.  Relative  pronouns  are  of  the  same  number,  gender, 
and  person,  with  their  antecedents  ;  as,  /,  who  am  still 
your  friend,  will  not  desert  you  ;  let  the  monitors,  who 
are  ready,  besfin. 

4.  When  the  relative  refers  to  two  antecedents  of  dif- 
ferent persons,  it  agrees  with  the  one  or  the  other,  ac- 
cording as  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  requires  ;  as,  / 
am  the  person  icho  make  the  pens  ;  I  am  the  person  who 

.     has  charge  of  the  slates. 

5.  The  relative  which  is  generally  understood  of  col- 
lective nouns,  even  when  they  represent  persons  \  as,  The 
committee,  which  met  to-day,  was  unanimous. 

6.  The  relative  which  has  sometimes  a  part  of  a  sen- 
tence for  its  antecedent  ;  as,  He  is  iu  great  distress, 
which  I  am  sorry  to  hear. 

7.  The  relative  in  the  objective  case  is  sometimes 
omitted  ;  as,  This  is  one  of  the  best  books  I  ever  read. 

8.  The  demonstrative  pronouns  this  and  that  agree 
with  their  nouns  in  number;  as,  This  book,  these  books; 
that  map,  those  maps. 

VERB. 

Rule  VII. — Active  transitive  verbs  and 
their  participles  take  after  them  the  objective 
case ;  as,  If  ye  love  me,  keep  my  command- 
77ients  ;   William  is  learning  his  lesson. 

When  the  active  participle  is  used  as  a  noun,  it  gene-. 
rally  takes  an  article  before  it,  and  of  after  it ;  as,  I,a 
the  keeping  of  thy  commandments  there  is  great  reward. 

When  this  participle  is  preceded  by  a  noun  or  a  pro- 
noun in  the  possessive  case,  it  does  not  take  the  article 
before  it ;  as.  His  neglecting  to  study  is  the  cause  of  his 
ignorance. 

Rule  V'III— The  verb  to  he  has  the  same 
oase  after  it  as  before  it ;  as.  It  is  /^  be  not 
afraijd ;  who  do  men  say  that  /  am  ;  xohom  da 
ihey  represent  me  to  be." 
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Rule  IX.— The  Infinitive  Mood  follows 
another  verb  or  a  participle  ;  as,  1  desire  to 
learn ;  he  is  waiting  to  ste  you. 

1.  The  Infinitive  Mood  sonDetinrwe  followfl  a  noun  or 
an  afijeclivp  ;  as  Your  desire  to  improve  is  coininoiidable  ; 
it  is  delightful  to  behold  the  setting  sun. 

2.  The  Infinitive  Mood  is  sometimes  used  absolutely  ;• 
as,  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  was  »ot  present. 

3.  The  Infinitive  Mood  is  preceded  by  the  preposition 
tOf  except  aftfr  the  verbs,  bid,  can,  dare,  feci,  hear,  lei,, 
make,  Jiiay,  ntnst,  need,  shallySee,  and  will. 

ADVERR 

Rule  X. — Adverbs  are  joined  to  verbs^ 
adjectives,  and  other  adverbs;  as,  wisely  said,. 
exceedingly  good,  very  well. 

1.  The  Adverbs  hence,  mhenre,  and  thence,,  do  not  re- 
quire /rom  bt'fore  thorn,  as  ench  of  thenj  contains  in  itself 
tne  power  of  that  prepositioa  ;  as,  whence  (that  ia,  from 
wh'it  place)  cnnu  yon  1 

2.  Two  negatives  make  an  affirmation ;  thus,  *'  \  d« 
not  take  none,"  nieanu  ''  I  take  some." 

PREPOSITION. 

Rule  XI. — Prepositions  are  followed  br 
nouns  and  pronouns  in  the  objective  case  ;  as, 
For  7/je,  with  us,  on  the  table. 

\.  PrepmtiooH  are  also  followed  by  the  active  par- 
ticiples fcf  ve.r^w ;  as,  Z?y  applying  to  your  Btudies,  you 
will  arquir«  knowledge. 

2.  PrrpOiiitioiis  ve  frequently  omitted,  especially-  be- 
fore nouns  denoting  tiriie^  Kpace,  and  dnueiuuon,  and 
before  the  personal  pronouuii ;  as,  Once  a  day  ;  he  ran 
two  lu^es ;  tUlti  wall  w  hU  feet  high  ;  ttll  iu«  tUe  IruUu 
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3.  The  idiom  of  the  lanijaage  requires  particuTar  pre-* 
positions  after  certain  words  aiid  phrases  ;  as,  A  preju- 
dice against;  an  abhorrence  of ;  an  aversion  tcj. 

CONJUNCTION. 

Rule  XII. — Conjunctions  join  the  same 
cases  of  nouns  and  pronouns,  the  same  moods 
and  tenses  of  verbs,  similar  parts  of  speech, 
and  the  clauses  or  members  of  sentences  ;  as, 
John  arid  James  are  come ;  I  saw  him  and 
her  ;  they  read  and  write  well  ;  a  wise  and 
virtuous  man  ;  we  should  live  soberly  and  ho- 
nestly ;  keep  thy  ton.:rue  from  evil,  and  thy 
lips  from  speakin;?  guile. 

1.  ^Vhcn  the  rf^lative  pronoun  follows  tlie  conjunction 
thaj},  it  is  put  in  the  ohjective  case ;  a?.  His  father,  t/iun 
whom  I  never  knew  a  better  man,  is  dead. 

2.  Some  coujimctiona  have  their  correspondent  con- 
junctions; thus,  both  is  followed  by  u7}d,  either  by  or, 
■neither  by  nor.  thotti£}i  by  ye'..  «Sic. ;  as,  B:)ih.  yon  und  I  saw 
it ;  though  he  was  rich,  yet,  for  out  sakcs  ho  became  poor. 

INTERJECTION. 

Rule  XIII. — Interjections  are  joined  to  the 
objective  case  of  pronouns  of  tlie  fii'st  person, 
and  the  nominative  of  pronouns  of  ihe  second  ; 
as,  Ah  me  I  O  ihou  ! 

In  addition  to  the  exaaip'fs  of  ellipsis,  or  omission  of 
words,  given  uiiler  some  of  the  precedinsf  rules,  the 
followinfj  may  bo  nieutioned  as  occurrinjj  frequently  in 
both  poetry  and  prose. 

1.  When  two  or  more  afBrraations  are  made  of  the 
same  fc;ubjoct,  the  noun  or  pronoun  is  placed  only  before 
the  first ;  as,  "  /  love,  fear,  and  respect  the  magistrate," 
instead  of,  "  /  love,  /  fear,  aiid  /  retpcet  liu'  magistrate." 
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2.  The  nooa  is  frequently  omitted  after  aa  adjectiva 
in  the  comparative  form  ;  as,  •'  I  will  pull  dowu  my  bama 
a;»d  build  greater,"  that  is,  •'  greater  barnsJ" 

3.  Iupo«lry,  noiiuH  are  often  omitted  in  interrogative 
Bwnlences ;  as,  "  Liveg  there  who  loves  his  paLu  ?''  that 
if,  "  Live*)  there  a  man,  who  loves  h;^-  pain  ?'' 

4.  When  two  or  more  adjectives  qualify  the  samenonu, 
it  is  placed  only  after  the  last  of  them  ;  a^i,  A  great,  wise, 
and  good  prince. 

5.  When  an  adjective  qualifies  two  or  more  nouns,  it 
10  placed  only  btrforc  the  first :  a^,  Good  (^ualHiea.  and 
aotiouR. 

€.  The  verb  is  frequently  omitted  after  a  noun  which 
follows  the  comparative  degree ;  as,  *'  Only  in  the  throne 
will  I  be  greater  than  thou,"  that  is,  "  than  ll)ou  shall 
be:' 

7.  In  poetr)',  verbs  which  express  address,  or  answer, 
are  frequently  omitted  ;  as,  "  To  whom  the  monarch," 
that  is,  "  To  whom  the  monarch  said  or  replied." 

8.  When  an  adverb  qualifies  two  or  more  words,  it  is 
placed  only  after  the  last  ;  as,  "  Ho  spoke  and  acted 
•.gracefully.'* 

9.  Wheu  the  same  preposition  points  out  Reveral  ob- 
jects, it  is  placed  only  before  the  first ;  as,  "  tie  walked 
ortrr  the  hills  i;uJ  the  valleys.'' 

10.  The  preposition  to  is  omitted  after  like,  near,  ad- 
joining, <^c. ;  as,  Like  three  distinct  powers  ;  youropiuiou 
is  nearest    the  truth  ;  a  garden  niijoinivp;  the  river. 

11.  \Vhen  L-evrral  word.s  or  clausen  succeed  each  other, 
the  conjunction  is  Komet.mes  omitted;  as,  "He  caused 
the  blind  to  »ee,  the  larno  to  walk,  the  deaf  to  hear,  the 
lepers  to  b"  cleansed.'* 

ll}.  In  th»'  expressiop  of  sudden  emotion,  all  but  th« 
moHt  in)i>ortaut  words  are  frequently  omitted  ;  thuH,  tlje 
exclamattou  "  Weil  dope  !"  means  •'That  is  well  done.*"* 


*  DiRKCTiosn  TO,  Tk.\ciikr8. — The  rules  of  Syntax  will 
puible  the  pupil  to  understand  how  tliowe  word:*,  which  be 
Wd»i  fonnvrly  taught  to  damnify  and  inflect  according  to  the 
priiic.pl«>9  of  Kl\  iiiolog)-,  are  eoinhin«d  into  smleiiceH.  In 
jrarN«a^,  U\«y  ;u.»y  b*.*  i»]»^!;(6d  a-  ivliv^a  .^Chotse  thojc  far 
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EXERCISES. 

What  is  a  sentence?  How  many  kinds  of  sentences  nr«4 
there?  What  is  a  simple  sentience?  What  is  a  compouna 
sentence?  What  must  every  sentence  contain?  What  iniistj 
«  sentence  contain   when    the    affirmation    is  not  limited  tol 


your  companions  whom  you  see  others  respect.  Choose,  aii 
active  verb,  imperative  mood,  second  person  singular  or 
plural,  agreeing  with  its  subject  or  nominative  you  under- 
stood: "  A  verb  is  of  the  same  number  and  person  with  it** 
subject."  Those,  a  demonstrative  pronoun,  in  the  phiral 
number,  aoreeing  with  the  noun  persons  understood:  "  The 
demonstrative  pronouns  this  and  that  a^ee  with  their  nouns 
in  number."  For,  a  preposition,  pointing  out  companions .' 
Your,  a  personal  pronoun,  plural  number,  common  gender, 
and  possessive  Ciise,  connected  with  companions:  "When 
two  nouns,  or  a  noun  and  a  prououn,  denote  the  possetsor, 
and  the  thing  possessed,  the  name  of  the  former  is  put  in 
the  possessive  case."  Companions,  a  noun,  plural  number, 
common  gender,  and  objective  case,  pointed  out  by  the  pre- 
position/or :  *' Pre  positions  are  followed  b}'  nouns  in  t\\<i 
objective  case."  Wh'jm,  a  relative  pronoun,  plural  number, 
common  gender,  third  person,  and  objective  case,  ag^reoinij 
with  its  antecedeai  persons  :  "  Relative  prono-.ms  are  ot'  tliR 
same  number,  gender,  aud  person,  with  tiieir  auiecedents  ;" 
and  the  object  of  iho  verb,  respect.  You,  u  persona!  pronoun, 
flfiugular  or  plurv-il  number,  common  ger.drr,  second  persK'n, 
and  nominative  case,  subject  of  the  v^rb.  Sec,  an  active  vt3rb, 
s»econd  person  oingular  or  plural,  present  teu.se,  indicativ« 
mood,  agreeincT  with  its  subject,  you  :  '•  A  verb  is  of  the  srane 
number  and  person  with  its  subject."  Qihcn,  an  adjectivM 
with  a  plura!  termination,  used  to  signify  cither  persons. 
Respect,  an  active  verb,  infinitive  mood.  th»»  prepcsitioji  to 
bemg  understood  fcillowiug  the  verb  see  :  "  The  infuutiTe 
niiHxl  follows  another  verb  or  a  participle."  ^ 

Tho  following  mode  of  analyzing  sentences  will  assu^t  the 
pupil  in  understanding  their  grammatical  t-tracttire.  Learn- 
in-s  confers sotnuch  superinrity  on  thase  whopof^aeos  it,  that  they 
Tui^hi  probabli/  have  escaped  ullcentuie,  hud  t\ey  beenible  io 
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the  subject?  What  must  tho,  gubj«ct  of  a  sentence  always 
b«?  What  U  the  affirmation  iu  a  sentence  always  made  by  ? 
What  mast  the  abject  in  a  seutence  always  be  ?  Of  what 
use  is  the  art;c!e  in  the  structure  of  eeutencaal  the  adjective? 
the  adverb?  tho  prepo:iitioa  ?  the  conjunctioa  7 


usree  among  thetn^elves.  What  ia  the  the  subject  of  the  firrt 
ufRrmatioii  ?  Learning.  What  part  of  sjjeech  is  learning  ? 
A  nuun,  sioi^ulrir  number,  neuter  gender,  and  nominative 
caae.  Is  the  word  leamin-r  always  a  noun  ?  No.  It  is  some- 
times the  active  participle  of  a  verb.  What  is  here  affirmed 
of  learning?  It  confeif.  What  part  of  speech  is  confers? 
.\  verb,  present  tense,  indicative  mood,  third  perjion  ."<ii)gnlar. 
How  do  you  know  that  it  is  in  the  singular?  Because  it  is 
of  the  same  U'ltnber  and  person  with  its  8ubj»*ct  leirning. 
What  does  learniuLj  confer?  Superirrify.  In  what  case  is 
SHperiurity  '!  \\\  the  objective  case,  because  "  active  verbs  and 
their  part:<;ip!e8  take  after  them  the  objective  ca-se."  What 
qualifies  xup^rioritif  7  Much,  which  is  tlierefore  an  adjective. 
What  part  of  siwech  is  «9  '  An  adverb,  joined  to  nixich  : 
"Adverbs  are  joined  to  verhs,  adjectives,  &,c."  On  whom 
does  leftrnin^  confer  superiority  ?  On  those  who  possess  it. 
What  part  of  speech  is  on  ?  A  preposition.  Of  what  use  ia 
on  in  the  sentence  ?  It  points  out  the  objects  on  whom  I'^am- 
ing  confers  superiority.  What  word  represents  these  objects? 
Persons  understood.  What  part  of  speech  is  tho^e  ?  A  de- 
mon.strative  pronoun,  in  the  plural  number,  agreeing  with 
persor.s :  "  The  demonstrative  pronouns  this  and  that  ajree 
with  their  nouns  in  number."  What  part  of  speech  is  u?ho  ?  A 
relative  pronoun,  in  the  plural  number,  common  gender,  and 
third  person.  How  do  you  know  that  xeho  is  of  the  plural 
number.  Ate?  B  cause  it  agrees  with  its  antecedent  persons: 
"  Relative  pronouns  are  of  the  same  number,  gender,  and 
person,  with  their  antecedents."  In  what  case  is  ipho?  Iq 
tl>"  nom. native  case,  because  it  is  the  subject  of  the  verb 
<'Ss.  In  what  number  and  person  is  possrsn  7  In  the 
1.1. id  person  plural,  to  agree  with  its  subject  who.  What 
kind  of  verb  is  possets  ?  An  active  verb.  In  what  case  is  it? 
In  the  objective  case,  because  '*  Active  verbs  and  their  piuti- 
ciplee  take  after  them  the  objective  case."  What  object  ia 
reprcseatcd   by  the   pronoun  ti  ?      Learning.      What  other 
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RULE  1. 

What  determines  the  number  and  persbk  of  the  verbt 
When  are  collective  nouns  followed  by  a  verb  in  the  singular, 
and  when  by  a  verb  in  the  plural  ?  What  collective  nouns 
are  never  followed  by  a  verb  in  the  plural  ?  When  two  or 
more  nouns  in  the  singular  number  are  joined  by  the  con- 
junction and,  in  what  number  is  the  verb?     When  they  are 


affirmation  is  made  of  those  who  possess  learning?  They 
might  prohcihly  have  escaped  all  censure.  What  joins  the 
two  clauses  of  the  sentence?  The  conjunction  that :  "  Con- 
junctions join  the  clauses  or  members  of  sentences."  Might 
any  other  conjunction  have  been  used  to  connect  these  clauses:  ? 
No;  because  in  examples  like  the  present,  so  must  be  followed 
by  its  correspondent  conjunction  that.  Parse  the  other  words 
in  the  clause  in  their  order.  They,  a  personal  pronoun, 
subject  of  the  verb  might  have  escaped.  Might,  past  tense  of 
the  auxiliary  verb  may,  joined  with  the  root  of  the  auxiliary 
hai^e,  and  escaped,  the  passive  participle  of  the  active  verb 
escape,  forming  a  compound  tense  expressing  an  assertion 
depending  upon  a  condition  unfulfilled,  and  therefore,  im- 
plying, that  they  did  not  escape.  Had,  the  past  tense,  con- 
ditional mood,  of  the  auxiliary  hate,  used  with  the  pronoun 
they,  following  it  instead  of,  if  they  had,  joined  to  been,  the 
passive  participle  of  the  auxiliary  verb  Be,  expressing,  with 
the  adjective  able  and  the  verb  to  agree,  the  condition  if  they 
had  been  able  to  a^ree,  on  which  the  assertion  they  might  have 
escaped  depends,  and  implying  by  the  use  of  the  past  tense, 
that  they  were  not  able  to  agree.  All  an  adjective,  quahfy- 
ing  censure:  "  Every  adjective  qualifies  a  noun,  expressed 
or  understood."  Censure,  a  noun,  singular  number,  neuter 
gender,  and  objective  case,  following  might  have  escaped  : 
"  Active  transitive  verbs  and  their  participles  take  after 
them  the  objective  case."  What  word  is  qualified  by  the 
adjective  able  ?  The  pronoun  they,  or  persons,  the  noun  for 
which  it  is  used.  Does  the  infinitive  mood  to  agree  follow 
a  verb  in  the  present  example  ?  No  ;  it  follows  the  adjective 
able  :  '•  The  infinitive  mood  sometimes  follows  a  noun  or  an 
adjective."  In  what  case  is  themselves?  In  the  objective 
case,  after  the  preposition  among:  "  Prepositions  are  followed 
by  nouns  and  pronouns  in  the  objective  case." 
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joiued  by  or  or  nor,  in  what  nnmbor  is  the  verb?  When  they 
are  connected  by  v;ith  or  as  well  as,  in  wliat  number  is  the 
verb?  When  two  or  more  nominatives  of  different  numbers 
are  joined  by  or  or  nor,  in  wlmt  number  is  the  verb?  When 
they  arc  in  the  same  numb-.-r  but  of  different  persons,  with 
which  does  the  verb  ajT-ee  ?  When  two  or  more  nominatives 
of  different  persons  are  joined  by  and,  what  persons  are  pre- 
ferred ?  lu  what  person  and  number  is  tiie  verb,  when  the 
subject  is  the  infinitive  of  a  verb,  or  a  part  of  a  sentence  ?  In 
what  is  a  noun  s.iid  to  be,  when  it  is  connected  with  no  other 
verb  in  the  sentence  but  the  active  participle  ? 

Parse  the  fnUovcing  sentences  : — 

Disappointments  sink  the  heart  of  man  ;  but  the  renewal 
of  hope  g[ives  consolation.  The  school  of  experience  teaches 
many  u.seful  lessons.  AmonjT  the  g^reat  blrs<in;T  and  wonders 
of  creation,  may  be  clashed  the  re^fnlarity  of  tunes  and  seasons. 
The  British  parliament  is  con)|>osed  of  kiu;j,  lords,  and  com- 
mons. The  fii.dlitude  eaorcrly  pursue  pleasure  as  their  chief 
good.  Life  and  death  arc  in  the  powf-rofthe  tonjrne.  Food, 
clothing,  and  credit,  are  the  rewards  of  industry.  When 
sickness,  infirmity,  or  reverse  of  fortune  aff  cts  us,  the  sin- 
cerity of  friendship  is  provf^d.  Neith*  r  we:ilth,  nor  virtue, 
nor  any  valuable  acquisition  is  attainable  by  idle  wishes. 
Patienco,  like  faith,  removi-s  mountains.  To  rejoice  in  the 
welfare  of  our  fellow-creatures  i<»,  in  some  degree,  to  partake 
of  th''ir  gixid  fortune.  We  being  exceedingly  tossed,  they 
lightened  the  ship. 

Correct  the  fullowing  enors  : — 

The  statpi  of  his  affairs  are  very  prosperous.  Th*>ir  riches 
makes  them  idle  and  dissipated.  The  mechanism  of  clocks 
nnd  watches  were  then  totally  unknown.  The  evils  of  life 
is  nurueroiH  enough  without  b»^ing  multiplied  bv  those  of 
choice.  Not  ouf  of  those  whom  thou  sees  clothed  in  puple, 
are  complet*»ly  happy.  Thp  assembly  were  very  splendid. 
The  committee  was  divided  in  its  sentiments,  and  referred 
the  businrss  to  th»»  general  meeting.  Thf  [iiirtv  are  broken 
up.  An  anny  of  thirty  thou>and  were  nKsembled  in  ten  days 
Idleness  and  ignorance  is  the  parent  of  many  vices.  Gracrt 
and  beauty  is  diffused  though  even*'  part  of  the  work.  In 
unity  consista    the    welfare    and   security  of  every   society 

9* 
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Neither  youth  nor  beauty  are  a  security  against  death.  la 
him  were  happily  blended  true  dignity  with  softness  of  man- 
ners. Not  only  wealth,  but  honour  also,  have  uniformly 
attended  him.  N':';ther  the  father  nor  the  children  deserves 
to  be  credited.  Either  thou  or  he  deserve  to  be  punished. 
Both  he  and  I  have  forgotten  your  books.  You  and  he  must 
mind  his  duty.  To  do  unto  others  as  we  would  that  they 
should  do  unto  us,  constitute  the  great  principle  of  virtue. 
To  practice  the  virtues  of  meekness  and  charity  are  the  sure 
way  to  love  them.  Him  being  of  the  party,  I  shall  willingly 
accompany  you. 

The  bleating  sheep  with  my  complaints  agree, 
Them  p^irched  with  heat,  and  me  inflamed  by  thoe. 

Write  the  following  exercise,  and  supply  the  woids  which 
are  omitted  : — 

"When  the  morning  of  life  over  your  head,  every  thing' 

around  you         on  a  smiling  appearance.     All  nature 
a  face  of  beauty,  and  animated  with  a  spirit  of  joy; 

you  up  and  down  in  a  new  world  ;  you         ihe  imblowu 

flower,  and  the  untasted  spring.     Bnt  ah  !  the  flattering 

scene  not   last.     The  spell         quickly  broken,  and  the 

enchantment  soon  over.       Now  thou  uo    weariness  to 

clog  thy  waking  hours,  and   no  care    to  thy  repose. 

But  know,  child  of  the  earth  I  that  thou  born  to  trouble, 

and  that  care  haimt  thee  through  every  subsequeut  path 
of  life.     Health  now  in  thine  eye,  the  blood  pure 

in  thy  veins,  and  thy  spirits  gay  as  the  moming  ;  but, 
alas  I  the  time  come,  when  disease  assail   thy  life, 

and  when  stretched  on  the  bed  of  pain,  thou  be  ready 
to  death  rather  than  life.     You  now  happy  in  your 

earthly  companions.       Friendship,  which   in  the  world  a 

feeble  sentiment,  with  you  a  strong  passion.  But  the 
scene  for  a  few  years,  and  the  man  of  thy  right  hand 

become  unto    thee  as   an   alien.     Now,    I  cannot 
the  evil  day,  but  I  arm    you  against  it. 

your  Creator:  to  him  the  early  period  of  your  days, 

and  the  light  of  his  countenance  will  upon  you  through 

life.      Then  let  the  tempest  ,  and  the  floods 

you  safe  and  happy  under  the  shelter  of  the   Rock  of 

Ages. 
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RULE  II. 

Before  what  number  is  the  indefinite  article  placed  ?  Is 
the  definite  article  ever  placed  before  the  plural  number? 
Is  the  indefinite  article  ever  placed  before  nouns  that  si^ify 
more  than  one  ?  Is  it  ever  placed  before  nouns  in  the  plural 
number?  When  is  it  necessary  to  repeat  the  indefinite  article 
before  each  noun?  Is  it  necessary  to  repeat  the  definite 
article  before  each  of  a  number  of  nouns  or  adjectives,  wheu 
they  refer  to  the  same  person  or  thing?  When  is  it  necessary 
to  repeat  it  before  each  of  them?  Of  what  other  parts  of 
speech  does  the  article  sometimes  supply  the  place  ? 

Parse  the  following  sentences  : — 

There  were  present  a  duke<  a  marquis,  an  earl,  and  a  viscount. 
Your  son  is  an  excellent  grammarian,  and  a  good  iirithnietician. 
The  gardener  gave  John  a  dozen  for  a  ppuny.  My  father  has 
a  great  many  books  in  his  library.  The  farmer  still  owes  a 
few  pounds  of  his  rent.  We  may  trace  the  hand  of  an  Al- 
mighty Bfing  in  the  animal,  the  vegetable,  and  the  mineral 
world.     The  just  shall  live  by  faith. 

Correct  the  following  errors  : — 

The  admiral  was  severely  wounded ;  he  lost  an  arm  and 
leg.  He  is  not  a  firmer  friond  than  a  bitter  enemy.  The 
king  and  beggar,  the  prince  and  pf'aeant,  are  liable  to  the 
misfortunes  of  life.  lie  struck  me  on  my  h^ad.  The  crimi- 
nals were  tied  by  their  legs.  Wisest  and  b«'st  men  sometimes 
commit  errors.  Purity  has  its  seat  in  a  heart ;  but  it  extends 
its  influence  bo  much  over  the  outward  conduct,  as  to  fonn  the 
great  and  material  part  of  a  character.  The  profligate  man 
is  seldom  or  never  found  to  be  the  good  husband,  the  good 
father,  or  the  beneficent  neighbour. 

Write  the  following  exercise,  and  supply  the  words  which 
are  omitted : — 

Purity  of  intention  is  to  acts  of  man  what  soul 
it  to  body,  or  form  to  its  matter,  or  root  to 

tree,  or      sun  to       world,  or        fountain  to         river,  or 
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base  to  pillar :  for,  without  these,  body  is        dead 

trunk,         matter  is  sluggish,         tree  is       block,       world  is 
darkness,  river  is  quickly  dr\-,  pillar  rushes  into  flat- 

ness and  ruiu,   and  action  is  sinful,  or  unprofitable  and 

vain,         poor  farmer,  who  gave         cup  of  cold  water  to 
ancient  monarch,  was  rewarded  with        golden  goblet :  and 
he  that  gives         same  to        disciple,  in         name  of       disci- 
ple, shall  receive         crown  of  glory. 

RULE  III. 

When  two  or  more  nouns  or  personal  pronouns  are  applied 
to  the  same  person  or  thing,  in  what  do  they  agree?  Can  a 
noun  and  a  personal  prouoim,  applied  to  the  same  person,  bo 
nominatives  to  the  same  verb?  To  what  is  a  noun  some- 
times put  in  apposition  ?  What  determines  the  case  of  the 
noun  or  pronoun  which  answers  a  question  ? 

Parse  the  folloicing  sentences  : — 

Money,  the  root  of  all  evil,  is  eagerly  sought  after  by  men. 
I  have  just  returned  from  the  country,  the  scene  of  my  youth- 
ful amusements.  Man  that  is  born  of  woman,  is  of  few 
days,  and  full  of  trouble.  You  are  too  humane  and  conside- 
rate, things  few  people  can  be  charged  with.  To  whom  were 
the  letters  addressed  ?     To  ray  father  and  me. 

This  is  the  place,  the  centre  of  the  grove. 
Here  stands  the  oak,  the  monarch  of  the  wood. 

Correct  the  following  errors: — 

The  cares  of  this  world  they  often  choke  the  seeds  of  virtue. 
He  bringelh  down  them  that  dwell  on  high  ;  the  lofty  city 
he  layeth  it  low.  My  banks  they  are  furnished  with  bees. 
Whatever  is  most  attractive,  it  is  sure  to  please  best  Whose 
orations  are  these  ?  Cicero.  Who  were  present  ?  John  and 
me.     Simple  and  mnocent  pleasures,  they  alone  are  durable. 

Next  these  is  placed 
The  vile  blasphemer  ;  him  whose  impious  w^it 
Profaned  the  sacred  mysteries  of  faith. 

Write  the  following  exercise,  and  supply  the  woras  which 
are  omitted : — 

Labour  was  the          of  necessity,  the  of  hope,   and 

the  of  art.     He  had  the  of  his  mother,  the 
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of  hw  nurte,  and  the  'of  his  jrovern^ss.     His 

was  wrinkled  with  the  ,  aftd  swarthy  with  the  .     In 

rrnp  ,  he  had  the  of  husbandry,  with  which 

he  turned  up  the  ;  in  the   other  he  had  the  tools  of 

,  and  raised  walls  and  at  his  pleewure. 

"Awake"!    cried  he,  Vrilh   a  rOujh  ,  "and    I   will 

t<^ach  you  to  remedy  Ihft  steriTity  of  the  ,  and  the 

severity  of   the  •^    I  ■^vill  com{^el  summer  to  find  pro 

vtsious  for  ;    I  will  force  the  waters  to  give  yon 

their  ,  the  air  its  ,  aiid  the  forest  its  ;  I  will 

tf»ach  you  to  pierce  the  of  the  earth,  and   briufif  ontj 

from  the  of  the  mountains,  metals  which   shall  give 

strength  to  your  ,  and  to  your  bodies,  by  which 

you  miy  be  covered  from  'th>  of  the  fiercest  , 

and  with  «rhich  you  may  fell  the  ,  and  divide  ^ 

and  subject  all  to  your  and  pleasure. 

RULE  IV. 

When  the  name  of  ^he  possessor  and  thin^  possessed  come 
together,  which  of  them  is  put  in  the  possessive  case?  Which 
of  them  is  sometimes  omitted?  When  the  possessor  is  de- 
scribed by  two  or  more  nouns,  after  which  of  them  is  the  siarn 
of  the  possessive  geuerally  put  ?  When  is  the  sign  of  the  poe- 
seesive  put  after  each  noun  ?  What  form  of  expression  may 
som^imes  be  used  instead  of  the  possessive  case  ? 

Parse  the  following  sentences: — 

The  temperate  man's  pleasures  are  durable,  because  they 
are  regular  ;  and  his  life  i^  serene,  because  it  is  innocent.  I 
am  going  to  th«  bookseller's,  to  purchase  Pope's  Homer  and 
Dryden's  Virgil.  Philippa  was  the  name  of  Edward  the 
Third's  Queen.  He  had  the  surgeon's,  the  physician's,  and 
the  apothecary's  advice.  The  precepts  of  Wisdom  form  tho 
good  man's  intere«t  and  happiness. 

Reason's  whole  pleasure,  all  the  joys  of  spusp. 
Lie  in  three  words,  health,  peace,  and  comj^etence. 

Correct  the  following  errors  : — 

My  auceators  virtue  is  not  mine.  Asa  his  heart  was  perfect 
with  the  Lord.  A  man's  manner's  frequently  inflirence  hi« 
fortune.  A  wi«»»»  man's  anger  is  short.  The  king's  crown  of 
England     He  incurred  not  only  his  father,  but  also  his  mo* 
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ther's  displeasure.  They  verj'  justly  condemued  the  prodt> 
gal's,  a«  he  was  called,  senseless  and  extravagant  couduct. 
The  silk  was  purchased  at  Brown's,  the  mercer's  and  haber- 
dasher's. The  world's  government  is  not  left  to  chance.  The 
extent  of  the  prerogative  of  the  king  of  England  is  sufficiently 
ascertained.  The  house  belongs  to  Lord  Hills  steward's  ne- 
phew. This  picture  of  the  king's  does  not  much  resemble 
him.     Thes"  "^ctures  of  the  king  were  sent  to  him  from  Italy 

Write  the  foiiawing  exercise,  and  supply  the  words  which 
are  omitted  : — 

A  few  ago,  as  I  was  walking  along  one  of  the 

of  this  city  on  a  rainy  morning,  I  was  very  much  struck  with 
the  melancholy  of  a  blind  ,  who  was  endeavouring 

to  excite  by  singing  ballads.     Misery  could  not  havo 

found,  among  the  numbers  of  distressed  ,  a  more 

suited  to  nature.  Whilst  I  waiscontemplatino' the  wretch- 
edness of  the  ,  and  comparing  it  vj^th  the  which 
compelled  him  to  chant,  a  sailor,  who  came  whistling 
along  the  street,  with  a  stick  under  arm,  stopped,  aiid 
purchased  a  from  him.  "  Heaven  preserve  you,"  cried 
the  blind  ,  "  for  I  have  not  tasted  this  blessed  day." 
Hearing  this,  the  sailor  looked  round  him  for  a  ,  sprung 
\xp  four  steps  into  a  shop,  near  which  he  stood,  and  re- 
turuiug  immediately,  thrust  a  small  loaf  quietly  into  the  poor 
baud,  and  went  off  whistling  as  he  came. 

RULE  V. 

What  is  either  expressed  or  understood  along  with  every 
adjective?  Do  adjectives  qualify  nouns  only?  What  deter- 
mines whether  numeral  adjectives  are  to  be  joined  to  the 
singular  or  to  the  plural  number?  What  adjectives  qualify 
a  plural  noun  ? 

Parse  the  following  sentences: — 

A  temperate  spirit  and  moderate  expectatations  are  excellent 
safeguards  of  the  mind,  in  this  uncertain  and  changing  state. 
Wisdom  and  virtue  make  the  poor  rich,  and  the  rich  honour- 
able. To  be  good  is  to  be  happy.  The  British  army  consisted 
pf  thirty  thousand  men  ;  tho  enemy  hud  twenty  thousand  fooi, 
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ahd  fifteen  thoasand  hors*.  Every  person,  whatever  b«  hi* 
Ktation,  is  bound  by  the  duties  of  morality  and  relijion. 
('onnt  all  the  boys  in  the  room,  and  let  ^very  ten  form  a 
division.  Each  of  them  has  to!d  rne  the  same  etory  ;  but  I 
tear  that  neither  of  them  is  to  be  depended  ou.  John  is  older 
thaa  James,  but  James  is  the  better  scholar. 

Correct  the  following  errors  : — 

How  many  a  sorrow  should  we  avoid,  if  wc  were  not  indtis- 
trioufl  to  make  them.  The  chai«m  made  by  the  er»rthqaak.o 
was  twenty  feet  broad,  and  one  hundred  fathom  ni  r»^nth.  I 
Haw  one  or  more  persons  enter  the  (jarden.  I^et  eLich  of  them 
in  their  turn,  receive  the  benefils  to  which  they  are  entitled. 
Xono  of  mv  hands  aie  empty.  Neither  of  the  nations  of  Eix- 
Tope  escaped  the  mischiefs  of  the  French  revolution.  My  ad- 
vico  to  each  of  you  is,  thnt  you  should  make  it  your  endea- 
vour to  come  to  a  friendly  a^eemeut.  He  g^ain-^d  uothinjj 
farther  by  hi?  speech  but  to  be  commended  for  his  eloquence. 
IIo  is  the  stronger  than  the  two,  but  not  the  wiser. 

Write  thm  ffnli^ijcing  exercises,  and  svp-phj  the  words  which 
are  omitted  : — 

Whence  arl.'^-i  the  pis'.-ry  of  this  world  ?     It  is  not 

owiii^  tf»  our  atrri'.Kphere.  or  P?a;<onr--,  and 

•hies.     It  is  not  owinjr  lo  t!ie  d/^bility  of  our  hodirn,  or  to  the 
di-strihution  of  the  goods  of  fortune.     Aniidat  all  dis- 
•ilvantri'^fs  of  this  l;ind.  a  ,  a  and  an 

/iiinJ,  pr»!wr8std  of        virtue,  could  enjoy  itself  in  peace,  and 
t*mile  :'.t  the  a:-ii>u'alus  of  fortuno  and  the  elcmentt-. 

It  is  within  oursflvM  that  misery  has   fixed    its  seat.     Onr 
b'^a.'ls,  our  pasniuiis,  our  pp-jiidicei*, 

8»'.J    ■  d^^::es,  are  the  iustrunieuts  of  the  trouble  which 

Wc  enJut*. 

RULE    VI. 

What  d«termin«  the  nimibrr,  gender  and  pTpon  of  pro- 
nnim^'  When  two  or  more  pronoun«  are  need  in  place  of  tJie 
H;ime  n>tin,  in  what  mnM  ihev  ag^rc?  I^  tli"  pronoun  it  ap- 
plied only  to  tl-A  name  of  thiiifj*  in  tlio  ihird  perwin  s'n^ilar? 
vV'hst  d'jfefHiine  the  nnmbrr,  jrender.  nnd  pen«on  of  rrlatiyn 
pronouns  I     When  tUo  relainre  refers  to  two  anteccdcuts  of 
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difTerent  persons,  what  detprmineA  with  which  of  them,  U  must 
agree  ?  What  relative  pronoun  is  a,hvay8  used  after  coUective 
nouus?'  Is  the  antecedent  to  icAicA  always  a  noun  ?  What 
case  of  the  relative  pronoun  is  frequently  omitted  ?  In  what 
da  the  demonstraiive  pronouns  agree  ^yith  their  nouus? 

Parse  the  following  sentences  : — 

Our  best  friends  are  those  who  tell  us  of  our  faults,  aiid 
teach  us  how  to  correct  tliejn.  Our  Saviour  uihtmcted  and 
Jed  the  crowds  wliich  surrounded  him.  I  acknowledge  that 
I  am  the  teacher,  wrio  adopts  that  sentiment,  and  maintuiuR 
the  propriety  of  such  measures.  Choose  what  is  most  fit : 
custom  will  make  ij  most  agreeable.  Caesar  destroyed  the 
liberty  of  his  country,  which  was  the  cause  of  his  death.  I 
thmk  it  was  Socrates^  who,  passing  through  the  market,  cried 
out,  "  How  much  is  here  I  do  not  want."  The  days  that  are. 
past,  are  gone  for  ever  ;  those  that  are  to  come,  may  not  como. 
to  us;  the  present  time  is  ouiy  ours;  let  wi,  therefore,  im- 
prove it  as  much  as  possible. 

Correct,  the.  following  errors  : — 

Thou  who  has  heard  the  matter,  can  give  an  account  of  it. 
Virtue,  forges  her  way  through  obicur.ty  ;  and  sooner  or  later 
it  is  sure  to  be  rewarded.  They  were  they  who  were  the  real 
otFender.s.  They  which,  seek  wisdom  will  certainly  find  hiin. 
I  am  the  man  who  approves  of  wholesome  discipline,  aud  who 
recommend  it  to  others  ;  but  I  am  not  a  person  who  promote 
useless  severity,  and  objects  to  mild  and  geuerous  treiitment. 
The  court,  who  gives  currency  to  manners,  ought  to  be  exem- 
plarj-.  He  talks  much  of  himself,  who  is  the  property  of  qld 
age.  Joseph  was  iudustrlous,  frugal,  aud  discreet,  and  by 
this  means  obtained  property  and  reputation.  I  have  been 
here  this  two  hours.  Those  sort  of  things  is  ea.sily  uudenstood. 
Those  were  the  kind  of  actions  in  which  he  excelled. 

Thou,  who  hast  known  my  Bervicea,  cau  tell 
How  much  this  Osman  owes. 

Write  the  folloicing  exercise,  and  supply  the  words  which 
are  omitted  : — 

Go  to   the  desert  bob  :   dbser^'e  the  young  stork 

the  wilderness  ;  let         speak  to         heart.  bears  ou 

wii'gs         aged  cir* ;  lodges         m  safety,   aud   uupplipt 
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with  food.     Be  jrrateful  to  father,  for  he   ^aro 

life  ;   and  to  mother,    for  sustained         .     Hear   th« 

words  of  mouth,   for  are   spoken  for         good  ;  ffiv« 

ear  to         admonition,  for         proceeds  from  love.  father 

has  watched  for  welfare,       has  toiled  for  ease ;   do 

honour,  therefore,  to  age,  and  let  not  grey  hairs  ba 

treated  with  irreverence.     Forret  not  helpless   infancy, 

nor  the  frowardncss  of  youth  ;   and  bear  with  the  infir- 

mities q(  a^ed  parents:  assist  and  support  in  tha 

ilecline  of  life.     So  shall  hoary  heads  £fo  down  to   the 

;rrave  in  poace  ;    and  children,  in  reverence  o[ 

•.•Sample,  shall  repay         piety  with  filial  love. 


RULES  VII.,  VIII.,  IX. 


3  ' 


^\^lat  case  do  active  transitive  verbs  and  their  participlea 
take  after  them?  What  verb  takes  the  same  case  after  it  a« 
before  it  ?  What  do^s  the  infinitive  mood  generally  foljow  ? 
AVhat  other  purt^  of  f;peech  does  the  infinitive  mood  sometimes 
loUow  '  Is  the  infinitive  mood  always  governed  by  some  other 
word  in  the  sentence?  What  preposition  generally  prt^cedts 
the  infinitive  mood  ?  After  what  veib  is  to  omitted  beforo 
tlic  infinitive  mood? 

Parse  the  folloiting  sentences: — 

Him  and  them  we  knew,  but  wlio  art  thou?  They  who 
ridicule  the  wise  and  good,  are  dangerous  companions  ;  they 
bring  virtue  itself  into  contempt.  Cyrus,  when  yountr,  beio^ 
asked  what  v.'as  the  first  thing  which  he  harned,  answered, 
*'  To  spoak  the  truth."  To  maintain  a  steady  and  unbroken 
j-pirit  of  mind,  amidst  all  the  shocks  of  the  world,  marks  a 
great  and  noble  spirit.  They  who  have  nothing  to  give,  cau 
oftf^n  afford  relief  to  others,  by  iinpirting  what  they  feel. 
Pride  (to  wtn  tlio  cmphatical  words  of  a  sacred  writer)  was 
not  made  for  man.  To  see  young  persons  who  are  courted 
by  hnnlth  and  pleasure,  resist  :dl  the  allurements  of  vice,  and 
«eadily  pursue  virttie  and  knowiedge.  Is  cheering  and  delight- 
ful to  every  good  mind. 

Correct  the  following  errors: — 

They  who  opuleiifo  has  made  proud,  and  who  luxury  ha« 
rorruj»ted,  cannot  it-lish  the  sintple  pleasure  of  nature.  Who 
hiive  I  mison  to  love  so   much   as  thid  Inoiid  of  my  youth  ? 
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Your  father  told  him  and  I.  Let  thou  and  I  imitate  his  ex- 
ample. Be  not  afraid,  it  is  me.  I  know  not  whether  it  were 
them  who  conducted  the  business  ;  but  I  am  eertain  it  was 
not  him.  He  so  much  resembles  my  brother,  that,  at  first 
eighty  I  took  it  to  be  he.  We  ought  act  justly  on  all  occasions. 
It  is  better  to  live  on  a  little,  than  outlive  a  great  deal.  I  dare 
not  to  proceed  so  hastily,  lest  I  should  to  five  oflence.  It  is  a 
great  support  to  virtue,  when  we  see  a  good  mind  to  maintain 
its  patience  and  tranquillity  under  injuries  and  affliction,  and 
to  cordially  forgive  its  oppressors. 

Write  the  following  exercises,  and  supply  the  words  which 
are  omitted  : — 

The  trunk  of  an  elephant,  which  can  up  a  pin,  or 

an  oak,       as  nothing  to  the  steam  engine.     It  can 
a  seal,  and  masses  of  obdurate  metal  before  it, 

oat,  without   breaking,  a  thread  as  fine  as  a  gossamer,  and 

up  a  ship  of  war,  like  a  bauble,  in  the  air.     It  can 
muslin,  and  anchors! —  steel  into  ribands,  and 

loaded  vessels  against  the  fury  of  the  winds  and  waves. 
It  would       difficult  the  value  oi  the  benefits,  which 

these  inventions  conferred  upon  the  country.     There 

no  branch  of  industry  tiiat    has  not  indebted   to  them  ; 

and,  in  all  the  most  material,  they         not  only  most 

magnificently  the  field  of  its  exertions,  but  a  tliou- 

eand  fold  the  amount  of  its  productions.  Our  improved  steam- 
engine  has  indefinitely  the  mass  of  human  comforts 
and  enjoyments,  and  cheap  and  accessible,  all  over  tho 
world,  the  materials  of  wealth  and  prosperity.  It  has 
the  feeble  hand  of  man,  in  short,  with  a  power  to  wiiich  no 
limits  can  ,  the  dominion  of  mind  over  the 
most  refractory  qualities  of  mutter,  and  a  sure  founda- 
tion for  all  those  future  miracles  of  mechanic  power,  which 
to  aid  euid            tho  labours  of  future  generations. 

The  love  of  praise  Bhon'd  under  proper  subordi- 

nation to  the  principle  of  duty.  la  itself,  it  a  useful  motive 
of  action  ;  but  when  allowed  its  influence  too  far,  it 

the  whole  character,  and  guilt,  disgrace; 

and  misery.  entirely  destitute  of  it        a  defect, 

governed  by  it  depravity.  The  proper  a<ljustment  of  lh< 
Mverai  priucij^es  of  actiou    ixt   human   uature,        a  i.^* 
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t«r  which  our  highest  attention.     For  when  any  oa« 

<Jf  them  either  too  weak,  or  too  strong,  it  both 

our  virtues  and  our  happiness. 

RULE   X. 

To  what  other  parts  of  speech  are  adverbs  joined  ?  What 
adverbs  do  not  require  the  preposition  from  before  them  ? 
What  do  two  negatives  make  ? 

Parse  the  following  sentences  : — 

Mixed  as  the  present  state  is,  reason  and  religion  pro- 
nounce, that  generally,  if  not  always,  there  is  more  happi- 
ness than  misery,  more  f>Ieasure  than  pain  in  the  condition 
of  man.  Arise,  let  us  go  hence.  There  cannot  be  anything^ 
more  insignificant  than  vanity.  Consult  your  whole  nature: 
consider  yourselves  not  only  as  sensitive,  hut  as  rational 
beings  ;  not  only  as  rational,  but  social,  not  only  as  social,  but 
innnortal. 

Correct  the  following  errors: — 

He  was  extreme  prodigal,  and  his  property  is  now  near 
exhausted.  The  conspiracy  was  the  easier  discovered,  from  its 
being  known  to  so  many.  From  these  favourable  beginnings, 
we  may  hope  for  a  soon  and  prosperous  issue.  From  whence 
arose  the  misunderstanding?  From  thence  proceed  all  these 
misfortunes.  Neither  riches,  nor  honoura,  nor  no  such 
perishing  objects,  can  satisfy  the  desires  of  an  immortal 
spirit.  These  people  do  not  judge  wisely,  nor  take  no  proper 
measures  to  affect  their  purf>oses. 

Write  the  following  exercise,  and  supply  the  words  which 
are  oviitted  : 

Youth  is  introductory  to  manhood,  to  which  it  is, 
speaking,  a  state  of  preparation.     During  tliis  season  we  mxxsi, 

qualify  ourselves  for  the  parts  we  are  to  act 
In   manhood  we   bear   the   fruit,  which  has  been  planted  in 
youth.  ,  if  wo  have         sauntered  our  youth, 

we  muHt   expect  to    be  ignorant    men.      If    indolence   and 
inattention  have  taken  an    early  possession  of  us,  they  will 

increase     we  advance  in  life,  and  make  us 
a  burden  to  ourselves,  but  useless  to  society.     If  ,  we 

0tt/}cr  ourselves  to  be  misled  by  vicious  inclinations,  they  will 

gain  new  strength,  and  end  Id  dissolute  lives.  hvX  iC 
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We  cultivate  our  minds  in  youth,  attain  habits 

attention  and  industry,  of  virtue  and  sobriety,   we  shall  fiiid 
ourselves  prepared  to  act  our  future  parts  in  life  ;  and 

what   above  all  things  ought  to  be   our  care,  by  gaining  this 
command  over  ourselves,  we  shuil  be  able,         we  go 

in  ihe  world,  to  resist  every  new  temptaiion 
it  appear* 

RULE  XI. 

What  case  do  prepositions  take  after  them?  Are  prepo- 
sitions followed  by  noUns  only  ?  Are  prepositions  always 
expressed?  Before  what  sorts  of  nouns  are  they  omitted? 
What  does  the  idiom  of  the  language  require  in  the  use  of 
prepositions  ? 

Parse  the  following  sentences: — 

Temperance,  by  fbrtifjingr  the  mind  and  body,  leads  to 
happiness.  If  we  view  ourselves,  with  all  our  imperfections 
and  failings,  in  a  just  light,  we  shall  rather  be  surprised  at 
our  enjoying  so  many  good  things,  than  discontented,  because 
there  are  any  which  we  want.  Be  not  overcome  by  the 
hijuries  you  meet  with,  so  as  to  pursue  revenge  ;  by  the 
disasters  of  life,  so  as  to  sink  into  dispair;  by  the  evil 
«  examples  of  the  world,  so  as  to  follow  them  into  sin.  Over- 
come injuries  by  forgivenens :  diseisters,  by  fortitude  ;  evil 
examples,  by  firmness  of  principle. 

Coircct  the  following  errors  : 
To  who  shall  I  give  it?  Give  it  to  he.  This  is  to  b© 
divided  between  you  and  I.  To  who  much  is  given,  of  they 
much  shall  be  required.  Toil  to  me  your  name.  He 
advanced  with  sword  in  hand.  She  departed  from  this  life. 
I  have  a  great  prejudice  for  that  kind  of  writing.  Have  you 
made  a  great  aiteriition  of  the  house  ?  There  is  no  person 
to  whom  yoii  may  more  safely  coujide.  He  has  a  great 
resemblance  of  his  fither.  There  was  no  water,  and  they 
died  for  thirst.  Many  have  prolltted  from  good  advice.  That 
hoy  is  known  under  the  name  of  the  idler.  This  remark  is 
founded  in  truth.  What  went  ye  out  for  to  see?  He  was 
accusf^d  with  acting  unfairly.  She  has  an  abhorrence  to 
all  deceitful  conduct.  They  have  just  landed  in  Hull,  and 
are  going  for  Liverpool.  They  intend  to  reside  sometime  at 
Ireland. 
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Write  the  following  exercise,  and  supply  the  words  which 
are  omitted  : — 

The  uKrhtinj^ale  is  the  most  famous        all  the  sonjreters 
the  grove,   and  has  so  long  beeu  celebrated  the  charms 

its   music,   that   the    idea      harmony  seems   associated 

its   name.     It    begins   its   soujr       the   evenin^j,    and 

often   continues   it  the   whole    night.     Its    attachment 

some  particular  place  is  remurkable.  several  weeks 

together,  it  will,  if  undisturbed,  perch  the  same  tree,  and 

every  evening  pour  its  fascinating  melody.     Its  head 
and  back  are  u  pulo  and  tawny  colour,  dashed 

olive  ;   the   throat,   breast,   and    upper   part  its   belly  are 

a  light  glossy  ash  colour,  and   the  lower  part   is  almost 
white  ;    the    outside    webs  the    quills    are  a    reddish 

brown  ;  the  tail  is  a  deep  tawny  red  ;  and  the  eyes  aro 

remarkably    large    and    animated.     It    visits   the    south 
England  the  beginning  April,  and   leiives  it  the 

beginning        August.      It   is   totally   unknown        t^cotlaud, 
Ireland,  and  North  Wales. 

RULE  XII. 

What  do  conjunctions  join  ?  In  what  case  is  the  relative 
pronoun  put,  when  it  follows  the  conjunction  than  ?  What 
does  the  idiom  of  the  language  require  in  the  use  of  many 
of  tlie  conjunctions. 

Parse  the  following  sentences  : — 

He  and  I  commenced  our  studies  at  the  same  time.  If  we 
contend  about  trifles,  and  violently  maintain  our  opinion, 
\ve  shall  gain  but  few  friends.  When  blessed  with  health 
and  prosperity,  cultivate  an  humble  and  a  compassionate 
ditij>owiliou.  Never  sport  with  pain  in  any  of  your  amuse- 
ments, nor  treat  even  the  meanest  insect  with  wanton  cruelty. 
If  we  knew  how  much  the  pleasures  of  this  life  deceive  and 
betray  their  unhappy  votaries,  and  reflected  on  the  disap- 
pointments in  pursuit,  the  dissatisfaction  in  enjoyment,  or 
the  uncertainty  of  possession,  which  everywhere  attend  them, 
we  should  casw  to  b<*  enamoured  of  thfso  brittle  and  transient 
joys,  and  bhould  wiaely  fix  our  hearts  on  those  virtuoud 
Httuiumeuts,  which  the  world  can  ncilhor  givo  uor  take  away, 

10* 
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Correct  the  following  errors: — 

You  and  us  enjoy  many  privileges.  Professing  regard,  and 
"to  act  diiFerently,  discover  a  base  mind.  My  brother  and 
him  are  tolerable  grammarians.  Ou  that  occasion,  he  could 
not  have  done  more,  nor  offer  to  do  less.  Alfred,  than  who 
TL  better  king  never  reigned,  experienced  the  greatest  changes 
of  fortune.  Be  ready  to  succour  such  persons  who  need  thy 
assistance.  He  is  not  as  diligent  as  his  brother.  It  is  bo" 
clear  as  I  need  not  explain  it.  He  respects  none,  neither 
•high  or  low.     His  raiment  was  so  white  as  snow. 

Write  the  following  exercise-,  and  supply  the  words  which 
are  omitted : — 

There  is  nothing  about  which  you  need  to  be  more  cautious, 
the  company  you  keep.  you  associate  with  idle, 

profligate  young  men,  your  character  will  suffer  by  it, 
you   will    be   in   great   dauj^er   of   insensibly    adopting   their 
maxims    and    practices.      It   often  happens  along 

with  great  worthlessnoss,  they  possess  very  alluring  manners  ; 
you    cannot   be   too   much   ou   your   guard.     Be   not 
seduced  by  the  appearance  of  good  humour,  by  the  wit^ 

entertaining,  by  the  easy,  careless  lives,  by 

the  licentious  heartless  mirth  of  the  dissipated  Do  not 
suffer  yourselves  to  be  laughed  out  of  your  virtue,  do 
not  sacrifice  the  future  comfort  of  your  lives,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  good  will  of  unthinking,  vicious  young  men.  Bo 
not  afraid  of  their  reproaches,  overcome  by  their  raillery. 
Pity    their   delusion,  resist   ali    their    allurements    with 

steadiness.     In  the  company  of  good  amiable  young  peo- 

ple,   you   will    find    more    true   enjoyment,  you   could 

possibly  find  in  the  company  of  the  licentious  whose  mirth> 
loud  boisterous,    is   often,    alas!    embittered  by 

remorse,         always  ends  iu  wretchedness. 
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Part  IV.— prosody. 

Trosody  treats  of  the  proper  manner  of 
speaking  and  reading,  and  of  the  different 
kinds  of  verse. 

SPEAKING  AND  READING. 

The  art  of  spenking  and  reading  with  dis- 
tinctness and  taste  depends  on  the  proper  use 
of  Pauses,  Accent,  Emphasis,  and  Intonation. 

Pauses  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds :  those 
which  are  represented  by  points  or  marks,  and 
those  which  are  not  represented  by  points  or 
marks. 

The  Points  which  represent  pauses  are  the 
Comma  (.)  the  Semicolon  (;),  the  Colon  (:), 
the  Period  (.),  the  point  of  Interrogation  (?), 
the  point  of  Exchunation  (!),  the  Dash  ( — ), 
and  the  Parenthesis  (). 

The  comma  denotes  the  most  transient  pauso  rcpre- 
Bfluted  by  points,  and  is  used  to  separate  simple  clancea 
of  sentences  and  single  words  in  an  enumeration.  The 
temicolon  denotes  a  more  marked  pause  than  the  comma, 
and  is  used  to  separate  compound  clauses  or  members  of 
Bentences.  'I'he  colon  denotes  a  pans*.'  approaching  stUl 
more  nearly  to  a  final  pause,  and  is  ut-fd  to  separate 
members  of  sentences  fttill  less  closfly  connected  in  ^ense 
than  the  semicolon.  The  period  denotes  the  final  pause 
of  a  sentence,  and  indicates  that  the  sense  it)  completed. 

The  pauses  which  are  nc>t  repre-sented  by 
points  are  s<^:netimes  called  rhetorical  pauses. 

The  position  and  duration  of  rhetorical  pauses  depends 
in  a  preat  measure  ou  the  nature  of  the  compotiition. 
Generally,  as  the  uae  of  rhetorical  pauses  is  to  prevent 
coufuaion  from  a  reader  or  a  speaker  aeparuting  words 
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which  ought  to  be  united,  or  joining  words  which  ou^ht 
to  be  separated,  there  should  be  a  pause  before  and  after 
©very  phrase  in  a  sentence  ;  that  is  to  say,  before  and  after 
every  group  of  words  which  conveys  an  idea. 

Accent  is  the  stress  of  the  voice  laid  upon  a 
syllable  or  word  to  distinguish  it  from  other 
syllables  or  words. 

Accent  upon  syllables  gives  distinctness  to  pronunci- 
ation ;  accent  upon  words  gives  clearness  to  the  meaning 
of  the  sentence. 

Emphasis  is  the  stress  of  the  voice  laid  upon 
a  word  to  denote  opposition  or  contrast. 

Emphasis,  like  accent  upon  words,  gives  perspicuity 
BJid  force  to  the  meaning  of  the  speaker  or  writer. 

Intonation  is  the  change  or  modulation  of 
the  voice,  when  speaking  or  reading. 

The  tone  of  the  voice  is  changed  chiefly  at  the  accent 
and  emphasis.  The  raising  of  the  voice  at  the  accent  or 
emphasis  is  called  the  rising  inflection;  the  sinking  of 
the  voice  is  called  the  falling;  inflection. 

The  art  of  making  a  proper  use  of  Pauses,  Accent, 
Emphasis,  and  Intonation,  in  speaking,  reading,  or  reci- 
ting, is  called  elocution.  The  best  general  rule  that  can 
be  given  for  acquiring  a  correct  and  graceful  elocution,  is 
to  speak,  read,  and  recite,  so  as  to  be  readily  and  clearly 
understood. 

VERSE. 

Verse  is  of  two  kinds,  rhyme  and  blank  verse. 
In  rhyme,  the   final    syllables  of  the   lines 
correspond  in  sound. 

When  the  final  syllables  of  two  successive  lines  corres- 
pond in  sound,  the  verse  is  called  a  couplet ;  as, 

Be  humble  ;  learn  thyself  to  scan  ; 
Know,  pride  was  never  made  for  man. 
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When  the  final  syllables  of  three  succesbive  lines  rhymo, 
Ihe  verse  is  called  a  triplet  ;  as, 

Freedom's  battle  once  besun, 
Bequeathed  by  bleeding  sire  to  son, 
Though  baffled  oft,  is  ever  won. 

When  a  verse  contains  several  lin*»p.  not  arranged  in 
successive  couplets  or  triplets,  it  is  called  a  stanza  ;  as. 

Ye  proud,  ye  selfish,  ye  severe, 

How  vain  your  mask  of  state  I 
The  good  alone  have  joy  sincere. 

The  good  alone  are  great : 
Great  wh^n  aniid  the  vale  of  peace, 
They  bid  the  plaint  of  sorrow  cease, 

And  hear  thf  voice  of  artless  praise  ; 
As  when  alon^f  the  trophied  plain 
Sublime  they  lead  the  victor  train. 

While  shouting  nations  gaze. 

In  blank  verse,  the  final  syllables  of  the  lines 
do  not  correspond  in  sound  ;  as, 

Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time, 
Year  after  year  it  steals,  till  all  are  fled  ; 
And,  to  the  mercies  of  a  moment,  leaves 
The  vtfst  conoerns  of  an  eternal  scene. 

Every  line  of  verse  contains  a  certain  num- 
ber of  accented  and  unaccented  syllables. 

The  number  of  accented  syllables  in  a  line 
determines  the  number  o^  poetic  feet. 

The  principal  poetic  feet  are  the  Trochee, 
tke  Iambus,  and  the  AnapcBst. 

A  Trochee  consists  of  an  accented  and  an  unaccented 
syllabi*'  ;  as,  hvth/. 

An  lamhuK  consists  of  an  unaccented  and  an  accented 
•yliable ;  as,  bedme. 

An  AnapcpAt  consists  of  two  unaccented  syllables  vnd 
M  accented  syllable  ;  as,  overtake. 
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Verse  is  named,  according  to  the  feet  that 
prevail  in  it,  Trochaic,  Iambic,  or  AnapcBstic. 

Trochaic  verse  consists  of  an  accented  and 
an  unaccented  syllable  in  alternate  succession: 
it  may  contain  any  number  of  feet  from  one 
to  six. 

1.     One  foot. 
Tiiniing, 
Burning. 

2.     One  foot,  and  an  accented  syllable. 
Pilrple  scenes, 
Winding  greens. 
3.      Tino  feet. 
Fiincing  viewing, 
T6ys  pursuing. 
4.     Two  feet,  and  an  accented  syllable^ 
H^re  the  da'sies  spring, 
*         There  the  hnnets  sing. 
5.      Three  feet. 
N6w  they  st6od  confoLinded, 
"While  the  battle  sounded. 
6.     Three  feet,  and  a  long  syllable. 
L6vely,  lasting  peace  of  m'ud. 
Sweet  delight  o]  hiirnau  kind. 

7.  Four  feet. 

S6ftly  blow  the  ev'ning  breezes. 

8.  Five  feet. 

Virtue's  bright'ning  ray  shall  beam  for  6ver. 

9.  Six  feet. 

On  a  m6untain,  stretch'd  beneath  a  h6ary  willow. 

Iambic  vej  se  consists  of  an  unaccented  and 
an  accented  syllable  in  alternate  succession  : 
.t  may  contain  any  number  of  feet  from  one 
tm  six. 
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1.      Two  feet 
With  rivish'd  ears, 
The  mdnarch  h^are. 

S.     Two  feet,  and  an  unaccented  tyllahle. 
In  w6od8  a  ranaer, 
To  j6y  a  strdnger. 

3.     Three  feet. 
AHfl  in  dwful  state, 
The  G6d-like  hdro  sit 

4.     Three  feet,  and  an  unaccented  syllable 
Alive  to  dvery  feelinsf, 
The  wouad:i  of  srirrow  healing. 

This  measure  is  generally  called  Anacreontic,  heing 
the  same  as  that  used  ia  the  Odes  of  the  Greek  po«t, 
Anacreoa. 

5.  Four  feet. 

Our  broken  friendships  we  depi6re 
And  Ibves  of  y6uth  that  are  no  m6re. 

6.  Fire  feet. 
Confus'd  and  strCick  with  aHence  at  the  d^ed, 
He  flies,  but,  trembling,  fails  to  fly'  with  sp^etL 

Delightful  tdsk  I  to  r^ar  the  tender  th^jught, 
To  teach  the  young  id6a  h'^w  to  sh6ot. 

This  is  the  heroic  measure  of  English  poetry. 

7.      Six  feet. 
For  th^e  the  6cean  smiles,  and  emo^thes  his  wivy  breact 

This  is  called  the  Alexandrine  measure  :  it  is  seldonn 
used  except  to  complete  the  stanzas  of  an  ode,  or  occft- 
eionally  to  vary  heroic  verse. 

8.     Seven  feet. 
I/et  P.iints  below,  with  swiiot  accord,  unfte  with  thdse  ab<ive. 
In  solemn  layH,  to  priise  their  k  ng,  and  sing  his  dy'ing  I<Jve. 

This  kind  of  verse  is  generally  divided  into  four  lines, 
the  first  and  the  third  containing  each  four  feet,  and  the 
second  and  the  fourth  containing  each  three  feet ;  thus, 
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Let  saints  bel6w,  with  sw^et  accord, 

Un  te  with  those  above, 
In  s^lf^mn  lays,  to  praise  their  king, 

And  sing  his  dy'ing  love. 

Anapcestic  verse  consists  of  two  unaccented 
syllables  and  an  accented  one  in  alternate  suc- 
cession ;  it  may  contain  any  number  of  feet 
from  one  to  four. 

1.  One  foot. 
'Tis  in  vain 
They  complain. 

2.  Tico  feet. 

In  my  rage  shall  be  seen 
The  n-veiige  of  a  qu6en. 

3.      Three  feet. 
Who  are  they  that  now  b'd  us  be  slaves? 
They  are  fbes  to  the  go6d  and  the  free. 

4.     Four  feet. 
Tis  the  v^ice  of  the  sluggard,  I  hear  him  complain, 
*'  You  have  wak'd  me  too  so6n,  I  must  slumber  again.** 

Sometimes,  as  in  Trochaic  and  Iambic  verse  an  un- 
accented syllable  is  added  to  the  end  of  au  Anapaestic 
line  ;  as, 

Then  his  coiirage  'gan  fail  him, 

For  no  arts  could  avail  him. 

On  the  warm  cheek  of  joiith  smiles  and  r6ses  are  blending 

Trochaic,  Iambic,  and  Anapaestic  feet  are  sometimes 
iband  in  the  same  line  ;  as. 

Ye  shepherds  so  cheerful  and  gay, 
Whoso  flbcks  never  carelessly  roam. 

From  the  difficulty  of  arranging  words  in  regular 
mcMure,  certain  violations  of  th«  laws  of  Orthography, 
Etymolog)',  and  Syntax,  are  allowed  iu  poetry  This  ia 
called  poetical  license. 
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1.  Some  words  are  lengthened,  and  others  are  short- 
ened: thus  dispart  is  used  for  part ;  'gan  for  began. 

2.  Two  words  are  sometimes  contracted  into  one  ;  as, 
'  Ti9  for  it  is. 

3.  Adjectives  are  frequently  used  for  adverbs ;  as, 

They  fall  successive  and  successive  rise. 
4    A  noun   and   its  pronoun  are  used  as  nominativee 
to  the  same  verb  ;  as, 

My  banks  they  are  furnished  with  trees. 

5.  Intransitive  verbs  are  nrwde  transitive  ;  as, 

The  \\ghtiv.i\^  flash  a  wider  curve. 

6.  The  past  tense  and  pa:5sive  participle  are  used  for 
each  other ;  as, 

Thoujjh  parting  from  that  mother  he  did  shun, 
Before  his  weary  pilgrimage  begun. 

7.  The  oonjuuctiou  nor  is  used  for  neither,  and  or  foe 
eith»r. 

Nor  grief  nor  fear  shall  break  my  rest. 
Remote,  unfriended,  melancholy,  slow, 
Or  by  the  lazy  Scheldt  or  wandering  Po. 


EXERCISES. 

SPEAKING  AND  READING. 

What  does  the  art  of  fippaking  and  reading  with  dislinct- 
neM  and  taste  df'pcnd  upon  ?  How  many  kinds  of  pauses  are 
there?  What  are  the  points  which  represent  paus(«?  What 
kind  of  pauses  do  they  respect, Vfly  represent?  What  are  the 
pauses  not  represented  by  points  called  ?  What  do  the  po- 
sition and  duration  of  these  pauses  chiefly  depend  upon  ? 
What  is  th»*  UH.A  of  rh>'loricul  pauses?  When  gonirally  should 
rhetorical  pauses  bo  made  ?  What  is  accent  ?  Of  what  use 
ia  accent  u{>on  syllables?  upon  words?  What  is  emphasis? 
Of  what  use  is  emphasis  ?  What  is  intonation  ?  When  is 
the  tone  of  the  voice  chiefly  changed  ?  What  is  the  rising 
inflection  ?  the  fall.ng  inflection  ?  What  is  elocution  ?  Wiiat 
m  the  best  general  rule  for  acquiring  a  correct  and  graceful 
•locution  ? 

11 
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VERSE. 

How  many  kinds  of  verse  are  there  ?     What  is  rhyme  ? 

What  is  a  couplet  ?  a  triplet  ?  a  stanza  ?  What  is  blank 
verse?  What  does  every  line  of  verse  contain?  What  de- 
termines the  number  of  poetic  feet  ?  What  are  the  principal 
poetic  feet?  Of  what  does  a  trochee  consist?  an  iambus? 
an  anapaest?  How  is  verse  named  from  the  feet  that  prevail 
in  it  I  Of  what  does  trochaic  verse  consist  ?  How  many 
feet  may  it  contain  ?  Of  what  does  iambic  verse  consist  ? 
How  many  feet  may  it  contain  ?  What  kind  of  measure  is 
called  Anacreontic?  Why  is  it  ko  called?  What  kind  of 
measure  is  the  Alexandrine?  When  is  it  used?  How  is 
iambic  verse  contain  ng  seven  feet  commonly  divided  ?  Of 
w^hat  does  anapaestic  verse  consist  ?  How  many  feet  may  it 
contain  ?  What  is  sometimes  added  to  an  anapasstic  line  ? 
What  kinds  of  feet  are  sometimes  found  in  the  same  line  ? 

What  is  meant  by  poetical  license  ?  What  has  given  rise 
to  poetical  license  ?  What  laws  of  Orthojiaphy  are  violated 
in  poetry?  What  law^  of  Etymology  are  violated  ?  What 
laws  of  Syntax  are  violated  ?* 


*  For  practical  exercises  on  the  first  part  of  Pro>-';  Jy,  teach- 
ers are  referred  to  the  ^''Introduction  to  Etoculion,^'  in  which 
the  proper  manner  of  reading  and  speaking,  and  especially 
the  use  of  pauses  and  accents,  are  very  fully  explained  and 
exemplified.  The  Second,  Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth  Books 
of  Lessons  contain  numerous  pissjiges  of  poetry,  which  may 
be  used  as  exercises  on  the  second  part  of  Frosody. 
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APPENDIX. 

DERIVATION.  * 

Words  are  either  primitive  or  derivative. 
A  primitive  word  is  not  derived  from  any 
t)ther  word  ;  as,  Man, 


*  Directions  to  Teachers. — Derivation  is  a  branch  of 
Etymology.  By  the  tules  and  exercises  formerly  given  under 
that  pari  of  grammar,  pupils  were  taught  to  distinguish  and 
classify  words  according  to  their  general  use  and  meaning, 
as  expressive  of  names,  qualities,  affirmation,  relation,  or 
connexion.  By  this  branch  of  Etymology,  they  are  taught  td 
trace  words  to  their  origin,  for  the  purpo.se  of  ascertaining 
both  their  primary  and  ordinary  signification.  Besides  the 
interest  v.'hich  derivation  excites  in  the  minds  of  young  per- 
sons, it  is  of  great  use  in  assisting  them  to  classify  the  various 
p;jrt8  of  speech, — it  gives  them  a  command  of  expression, — 
and  it  is  calculated  to  train  them  to  hub. Is  of  analysis.  That 
it  may  promote  the  first  of  these  objects,  teachers  are  recom- 
mended to  make  their  piipils,  when  forming  derivative  words 
from  their  roots,  name  first  the  nouns,  then  the  adjectives 
and  adverbs,  and  afterwards  the  verbs.  To  aid  them  in  this 
extrcise,  the  affixes  to  these  parts  of  speech  are  given  sepa- 
rately. Ill  order  to  teach  command  of  expression  through 
derivation,  teachers  should  cause  th^-ir  pup, Is  to  name,  along 
with  the  d'tivatives,  all  the  words  which  have  the  same  signi- 
fication, whether  formed  from  the  same  root  or  not.  Habits 
of  analysis  may  be  formed,  by  causing  a  certain  number  of 
words,  in  the  daily  reading  lesson,  to  be  traced  to  their  roots, 
according  to  the  directions  given  in  the  preface  to  the  "  Fourth 
Book." — It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  explain,  that,  in  the 
following  list,  one  derivative  is  given  after  each  root,  not  be- 
cause it  is  the  only  one  that  is  Ibrnjed  from  it,  but  merely  as 
au  example  :  the  pupil  should  be  required  to  give  as  many 
others  as  he  knows  or  can  form. 
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A  derivative  word  is  formed  from  some 
other  word  or  words  ;  as,  Manhood. 

When  a  derivative  is  made  up  of  two  or  more  entire 
words,  it  is  sometimes  called  a  compound  word ;  as, 
Mankind. 

That  part  of  grammar,  which  treats  of  the 
formation  of  derivative  words  from  their  pri^ 
mitives,  is  called  Derivation. 

The  primitive  word,  from  which  derivatives 
are  formed,  is  called  the  root. 

The  letters  and  syllables,  which  are  placed 
before  the  root  in  the  formation  of  derivatives, 
are  called  prefixes. 

The  letters  and  syllables,  which  are  placed 
after  the  root,  are  called  afixes. 

The  roots  of  the  English  language  are  chiej3y  Saxon  ; 
but  a  number  of  words  have  been  adopted  fi-om  other 
languages,  especially  from  the  Latin  and  the  Greek.  A 
few  words  have  been  borrowed  directly  from  the  Latin 
and  the  Greek  without  any  change  upon  their  form  ;  as, 
Stratum,  strata;  phenomenon,  phenomena.  Some  words 
have  been  introduced  from  the  Latin  and  the  Greek 
indirectly  through  other  languages,  especially  the  French  ; 
as,  Rex,  roi  (ro^x),  royal.  But  the  greatest  number  of 
Latin  aud  Greek  roots  has  been  adopted  directly,  by 
dropping  the  ori*/ nal  tenninatione,  and  compounding 
the  radical  part  of  the  word  wilh  prefixes  and  affixes. 

The  prefixes  are  chiefly  prepositions.  Some  of  them 
are  used  in  a  separate  form  ;  the  others,  from  their  being 
iound  only  in  derivative  words,  are  sometimes  called 
inse/)ara6/e  prepositions.  A  few  of  the  prefixes  are  Saxon 
or  English  ;  the  greater  number  is  of  Latin  and  Greek 
origin. 

The  affixes  are  never*  found  but  in  derivative  words  : 
they  are  almost  all  of  Saxon,  Latin,  or  Greek  origin. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  PreJixeSf 
Affixes,  and  Latin  and  Greek  Roots  : — 


PREFIXES. 
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I.— PREFIXES. 


I.  ENGLISH. 

A,  077,  as,  flfii'Ot.  '  M.\a,error or  defect,  ^^,  mistake. 

]ie,about,  f>efore,mfikr,a3,he'  Oat,  beyond,  zls,  out\\\e. 


Hpatter,  Acware.  bedim. 
Eu,  (em,  im),  make,  as,  enable, 

emholdou,  e7«bitter. 
Fore,  bejure,  ixe,  Joresec. 


Over,  over  or  above,  as,  overdo. 
Vn,  not,  as,  unwilliug. 
With,  from,  as^ainstf  as,  with- 
hold, withsiixnd. 


2.  LATIN. 


A,  ah,  ixhfi,  from,  as,  avert,  ab- 
solve,  (///.stain. 

Ad,  (a,  ac,  at',  a;j,  al,  an,  ap,  ar, 
as,  at),^>,  us,  (it/hf.To,«.s"c;ibe, 
accede,  affix,  o^Lfravate,  al- 
lot, announcp,  '■'/>ply,  arrive, 
assume,  a/tract. 

Am,  round,  about,  as,  fl7/ihient. 

Ante,  before,  a^,  antcccilcui. 

Circum,  (circu,)  about,  as,  cir- 
cumiei&iice,  circuit. 

Con,  (CO,  cog,  col,  com,  cor,) 
together,  us,  concur,  cohere, 
coij'natc,  collect,  C07;<pose, 
correct 

Contra,  against,  as,  contradict. 

De,  down,  as,  (/eject. 

Di,  dis,  (difj  asunder,  as,  (di- 
vide, (f{«pel,  diffuse. 

E,  ex,  (ec,  ef,)  out  of,  as,  emit, 
extract,  eccentric,  c/fect. 

Extra, 6eyon(i, us, fx/raordiiiary 

In,  (ig,  il,  im,  ir,)  in,  before, 
a  verb — not,  before  an  ad- 
jective, as,  include,  infinite, 
i^ioble,  illuminate,  i/nport, 
irregulur. 

JateXi  before,  as,  t;i/ercedo. 


i  Intro,  within,  as,  introduce. 

Ju\Vd,ni^h  lo,as,  juxtaposition. 

Ob,  (oc,  of,  op,  oa,)in  the  way 
of,  as,  (;/jject,  occur,  o/fer, 
oppose,  06"tensible. 

Per,  (pel,)  through,,i'^,perydide, 
pellucid. 

Post,  after,  as,  postpone. 

Pre,  before,  as,  /jrciix. 

Preter,  beyond,  as,  prc/crnatu- 
ral. 

Pro,  (pur,)  forward,  as,  pro- 
ceed, ^wrposo. 

Re,  back  or  again,  as,  recall. 

Retro, ^acAvc  «;•(/, as, re/;  o.tpect. 

Se,  aside  or  apart,  as,  select, 
j  Sine,  (siin,)  icithout,  as,  sine- 
cure, .«/m{)le. 

Sub,   (sue,   Suf,    Bug,  sup,    BUS.) 

under, us,  s«/iHcribe,*Mrceed, 

suffer,    suggest,     suppTens, 

»M.vpend. 
Subter,  beneath,  as,  subterfuge. 
Super,  (sur.)  above,  as,  super- 

fluous,  ffwrvive. 
Trans,  (tra,)  beyond,  as,  trans- 

port,  traverso. 
Ultra,  beyond,  as,  u//rauiahae. 
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3.  GREEK. 


A,  (an,)  tcithout,  not,  as,  a- 
thei8t,  flj/archy. 

Amphi,  both,  as,  am/jAibious. 

Ana,  through,  as,  analysis. 

Anti,  (ant,)  against,  in  opposi- 
tion to,  as,  antidote,  onioeci. 

Apo,  (aph,)  fram,  as,  apostate, 
aphelion. 

Cata,  (cat,  cath,)  from  side  to 
side,  down,  as,  catalogue, 
catechise,  cathoWc. 

Dia,  through,  as,  diameter. 

En,  (em,)  in  or  on,  as,  e/icomi- 
uQij  emphasis. 


Epi,  upon,  as  epidemic. 

Hyper,  over,  too,  as,  liypercs\- 
tical. 

HyjK),  under,  as,  7jy/)ocrite. 

Meta,  (meth,)  beyond,  accord- 
ing to,  as,  7/»ef flphor,  methods 

Para,  (par,)ag-uirt«jf,  beside,  as, 
jjaradox,  parochial. 

Peri,  round,  about,  as,  peri- 
meter. 

Syu,  (sy,  syl,  sym,)  together, 
as,  synagogue,  system,  syU 
lable,  sympathy. 


II.— AFFIXES. 


I.  TO  NOUNS. 


An,    ' 

'Historia??, 

Acy,  1 

Accuracy, 

ant, 

assistant. 

age, 

vicarage, 

ar, 

heggar. 

ance. 

vigilance, 

ard, 

dxnvtkard. 

ancy. 

elegancy, 

ary, 

adversary, 

ence, 

affluence. 

ate, 

advocate, 

ency. 

decency. 

66, 

absentee. 

hood, 

boyhood. 

ear. 

-one  who,  ■\ 

charioteer, 

ism, 

state  of 

heroism, 

ent. 

OS'y 

adherent, 

ment. 

being. 

amazement 

ex, 

beholder, 

mouy, 

or      -< 

acrimony, 

ist, 

hotawist, 

nese, 

quality, 

darkness. 

ite, 

favourite, 

ry. 

as. 

bravery. 

ive. 

capt/rc. 

ship, 

rectorship. 

or. 

actor, 

sion, 

declension, 

«ter,    J 

^  songster, 

th, 

warmth, 

tion. 

formation, 

tude, 

ahitude, 

ty, 

novelty. 

y.     J 

^  anarchy,      i 
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Arvj  ory,  place  where,  as,  avi-iKin,  little,  as,  mannii/n 


art/,  dormitory, 
Cle,  Utile,  as,  particle. 
Dom,  state,  rank,  as,  Avik^dom. 


Let,  little,  as,  rwwlet, 
Liii^,  young,  as,  duckZin^. 
Ock,  Utile,  as,  hillocA-. 


t^cpiice,  state  of  growing,  as,  i  Ric,  state,  ojjice,  as,  bishopric. 
putrc.«cp«ce.  '  Uro,  one  7c/io,  state,  art,  as, 


lct,something,done,aa,sGrvice. 
Ics,  icience,  art,  as,  optic». 


creature,  culture. 


2.  TO  ADJECTIVES. 


Ac] 

'Eleijiac, 

uJ. 

mini. 

an, 

human. 

ar, 

lobular. 

ary, 

of 

or 

be. 

literary. 

ic,' 

>■  longing  to,  s 

anfrel/c, 

ical, 

as, 

poetical, 

id, 

splendid, 

ile. 

juvenile, 

ine, 

(ominine, 

ory.  - 

^illusory. 

some,  I 

y,      J 


Aceous,  of,  consisting  of,  as, 

coiaceous. 
Ant,  ent,  being,  as,  constant, 

absent. 
Ate,  having, being,fi8,  private. 


3.  TO  VERBS. 


Ate, 
en, 

ish, 
ize, 


to  make, 
as, 


Abbreviate, 
lengfthen, 
maprni/'y, 
diniini«A, 
.  fertilize. 


Ble,  may  or  can  be,  as,  vis'ibU. 
Ell,  made,  as,  wooden. 
Escent,  growing,  as,  conval-* 

e  scent. 
Ful,    1  [-Uso/u/, 

ous,  I  glorious, 

oscj      f-full,  as,  <  verbose, 

trouhlesowie, 
(^  woody. 
Ish>  Zi/Zie,  as,  blackiffA. 
Ivp,  can,  being,  as,  afflictife. 
Less,  without,  M,  upe/e«». 
Ly,      )  (  Friend/y, 

ish,       V  /iA:ei  as,  <  childt«A, 
like,      )  (  war/tie. 

Ward,  towards,  as,  backu^ari^. 

4.  TO  ADVERBS. 

Ly»  like,  as,  foolishly. 

Ward,  towards,  aa,  north  irorc/. 
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III.— LATIN  ROOTS. 


Acidus,  8our,  as,  acidity. 

Acris,  sharp,  as,  acrimony. 

Actum,  to  do,  as,  action. 

Acuo,  I  sharpen,  as,  aci/te. 

Adulor,  \ fatter,  as,  adulaixon. 

jEdes,  a  house,  as,  ediij. 

jEnmlor,  I  vie  with,  as,  emula- 
tion. 

^Equus,  equal,  as,  equinox. 

Aer,  air,  as,  aeriform. 

JEstimo,!  value, as,  mestimahle 

JEstus,  the  tide,  as,  esiuary. 

JEtheT,  the  sky,  as,  «i^erial. 

jEvum,  an  age,  as,  coeral. 

Ager,  di  field,  as,  c£rriculture. 

Agger,  a  /tea/j,  as,  e^xa^fl^crate. 

Agilis,  active,  as,  agility. 

Agito,  I  drive,  I  stir,  as,  agita- 
tor, cogitate. 

Ago,  I  rfo,  as,  o§"ent. 

Ala,  a  wing,  as,  aZiped. 

Alienus.  another'' s,  foreign,  as, 
a/ienate. 

Alo,  I  nourish,  as,  oZiment. 

Alter,  another,  as,  aZ/eratioii. 

Altermis,  6y  tui-ns, as, alternate 

Altus,  high,  as,  exalt. 

Ambulo,  I  walk,  as,  peramiu- 
lato. 

Amicus,  a  friend,  as,  amicable. 

Amo,  I  love,  as,  omiable. 

Amplus,  large,  as,  ojnpliiy. 

Aogo,  I  vex,  as,  anguish. 

Angulus,  a  corner,  as,  triano^t/- 
/ar. 

Animus,  the  mind,  as,  unani- 

7rtOUS. 

Aunus,  a  year,  as,  annual. 
Antiquus,  old,  as,  an^i</uariaa. 
AqxIus,  uneasy,  as,  anxiety. 


Aperio,  I  open,  as,  a/)crient, 

Apertum,  to  open,  as,  a^erf  ure^ 

Apis,  a  hee,  as,  apiary. 

Aptus,  fit,  as,  adaptation. 

Aqua,  water,  as,  a^aerfuct. 

Aquila,  an  eagle,  as,  a^ui/ine. 

Arbiter,  an  umpire  or  judge^ 
as,  arAi/rate. 

Arbor,  a  iree,  as,  arftflreous. 

Arceo,  I  drive,  as,  coercion. 

Arcus,  a  bow,  as,  arcA,  archery 

Ardeo,  I  hur7i,  as,  arcJent. 

Arduus,  steep,  difficult,  as,  ar- 
duous. 

Areo,  I  am  parched,  as,  arid. 

Argiila,  potter's  cZay,  as,  ar- 
gillacf'ous. 

Anna,  arms,  as,  ar?nipotent. 

Aro,  1  plough,  as,  arable. 

Ars,  artis,  art,  as,  artificial, 

Artus,  a  joint,  as,  articu\ate. 

x-Vsinus,  an  ass,  as,  asinine. 

Asper,  rough,  as.  exasperate. 

Atrox,  fierce,  as,  atrocious. 

Auctum,  to  increase,  as,  auc- 
tion. 

Audax,  bold,  as,  audacity. 

Audio,  I  hear,  as,  aucZiblo. 

Auditum,  to  /tear,  as,  auditor. 

Augeo,  I  increase,  as,  augment 

Augur,  a  diviner  or  soothsayer ^ 
as,  inaug^i/rate. 

Auris,  the  ear,  as,  awricular. 

Aurum,  gold,  as,  cwriferous. 

Auspex,  a  soothsayer,  as,  au^- 
picioua. 

Auxilium,  help,  as,  auxilitiryi 

Avarus,  covetous,  as,  crarice, 

Avidus,  greedy,  as,  avidity, 

Avis,  a  bird,  as,  afiary. 
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Benignus,  kind,  as,  benignity. 
Bibo,  I  drink,  as,  imbibe. 
Bini,  two  by  two,  as,  combine. 
Bis,  twice,  as,  biped. 
Bldiidus,    kind,   soothing,  as, 

blandishment. 
Bonus,  good,  as,  bounty. 
Brevis,  short,  as,  brerity. 
Bulla,  a  bubble   of  water,  as, 

e6u//itiou. 


C. 


B.  ICapio,  (cipio,)  I  take,  as,  rap- 

able,  principal, 
feacchus,  the  god  of  wine,  as,  (Captuin,  (ceptum.)  to  take,  as, 

bacchanalian,  debauch.         I      captw^,  reception. 
Barba,  a  beard,  as,  barb.  i  Caput,  the   head,  as,  capita.], 

Barbaru3,sarao"c,as,6ar6arian.  j      precipitate, 
Beat\is,  blessed,  as,  6ea<itude.  Carbo,  coal,  as,  carbonic. 
Bellum,  war,  as,  belligerent.    |  Career, a  prison,  as,  iiic^wcerato 
Bene,  well,  as,  benevolent.        |  Caries,  rottenness,  as,  carioiis. 

Care,  caruis,  fiesk,  as,  cami- 

VOTOUS. 

Cams,  dear,  as,  caress. 

Castillo, IputtisA,as,ca«^i^ation 

Castas,  pure,  as,  chastity. 

Casum,  to  fall,  as,  occasional. 

Catena,  a  chain,  as,  concaten- 
ation. 

Cavus,  hollow,  as,  excarate. 

Cautus,  xoary,  prudent,  as,  in- 
cauiious. 

Cedo,  I  go,  as,  intercede. 

Celebris,  famous,  as,  celebrity. 

Cdor,  swift,  as,  acc«/erate. 

Celsus,  Aiif  A,  as,  excel. 

Ceiiseo,  I  judge  or  blame,  as, 
ccHsorious. 

CenLniiTi,  the  Centre,  as,  ecce/i- 
<i;c. 

Centum, a  hundre4,M,  century 

CvTii,\rnx,  as.  r/!rem"nt,sincer<' 

(ycrtio,!  «reor^'Mr/<T'/", as,  discern 


Cadaver,  a  dead  body,  as,  ca- 

«^ac<7roua. 
Cado,  (cido)  I  fall,  as,  ca<ience, 

incident. 
Ctedo,  (eido)  I  cut  or  kill,  us, 

homicide, 
('tahim,  heaven,  as,  fe/r«'/a]. 
('fiBsum,  to  cut,  us,  incision. 
Calx,  lime,  as.  ca/carnous. 

C'alculus,  a /»(?f»/>/^, as, rairii /ate.  j(^erto,  I  strive,  as.  discouc^r/. 
Culeo,  I  am  hot,  as,  c«/jric.      iCcrtus,  sure,  as,  certify. 
Callus,  hardness,  as,  cjUoim.    iCesso,  I  cease,  as,  incr.<f.?ar.t. 
Caluimiia,  slander,  as,  c<i/um-  Ceiwjim,  to  go,  to  ^T'f'^  "/'»  as, 

7/iale.  I      predccesAor,  conce.Tsion. 

('ampuH,  a  plain,  as,  encamp.  iCntu<»,  a  vkale,  as,  ceitfceous, 
Caudeo,  I  hurn,u»,  iuTn<iiary. !  Chorus,  a  band  of  singer$,  as, 
C'auis,  a  di)[:,  as,  cniine.  cAoral. 

Caao,  I  sing,  as,  ca;i<(cle,  pce-ICinclus,  girl,  as,  Biicrinc/. 

ecrafor.  j  Circus,  a  rir?:,'  or  tircle,  as,  cir- 

C^pillufl,  a  Aair,  as,  capillity.  [     cu  late. 
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Cito,  I  call,  I  roiise,  as,  cita- 
tion, exciteijient. 

Civis.a  citizen,  a.s,civic,citilizt 

Clamo,  I  cry  out,  as,  exclaitn. 

Clam,  secretly,  as,  cZandestino 

Clarie,c/ear,as.c/ar!fy,  dec/are 

Claudo,  (cludo,)  I  shut,  as,  ni-r 
elude. 

CSausus,    (clusus,)    shut,    as, 
clause,  exc/«»ion. 

Clemens, 7«erci/«/, as,  c/fmency 

Cliuo,  I  bend,  as,  Tecline. 

Ciivus,  a  slope,  as,  decl-ciiy. 

Coctuin,  to  boil,  as,  decoction. 

Ccepio,  I  begiv,  as,  iuc-i/^Jent. 

Colo,  I  culticate,  as,  colony. 

Goguitum,  to  know,  as,  rcco^"- 
7iJtioa. 

Comes,  a  companion,  as,  cou- 
romtVant. 

Copia,  plenty,  as,  ciipions. 

Cor,  cordis,  the  heart,  as,  con- 
cord. 

Corium,  shiri,  as,  excoriate. 

Cornu,  a  horn,  as,  uuicorrt. 

Corpus,  corporis,  the  body,  as,] 
corpulent,  corj90rcal. 

Cortex,  bark,  as,  cor/ical. 

Cras,  to-inorroiD,  as,  procras- 
tinate. 

Creditum,  to  trust,  as,  creditor 

Credo,  I  believe  or  trust,  as, 
credible. 

Cremo,  I  burn,  as,  incrwnable. 

Crepo,  I  make  a  noise,  as,  dis- 
crepunt. 

Cresco,  1  grow,  as,  excrescence 

Cretuin,  to  grow,  as,  concrete. 

Cretum,  to  see  or  jtidgCf  aa, 
discrc/ion. 

Crimen, a  cri;;ie,as,recrimmate 

Cfiu,  a  cross,  at),  cruciTy. 


Cube,  (cumbo,)  I  lie,  as,  iucu- 
6ation,  recu7?t6eut. 

Culina,  a  kitchen,  as,  culivarj 

Culpa,  a.  fault,  as,  exculpate. 

Cuitum,  to  till,  as,  agriculture. 

Cumulus,  a  heap,  as,  accur/iu- 
iate. 

Cupio,  I  desire  or  covet,  as,  cu- 
piiiity. 

Cura,  a  cure,  as,  sinecure,  pro- 
cure. 

Curro,  I  run,  as,  concwr. 

Cursiia,a  running", as, exci/raion 

Curlus,  short,  as,  cuitai]. 

Curvus,  crooked,  as,  cwrpoture 

Cutis,  the  skin,  as,  cu^cueoua. 

D. 

Damnum,    less,   as,    damagfi, 

indemnify. 
Damno,  I  condemn,  as,  dam- 

nation. 
Datum,  (ditum,)  to  givt,  as, 

rifz^ive,  ad(it7ion. 
J)eh\\\H,  feeble,  as,  debilitate. 
Debitum,  to  owe,  as,  debtn. 
Decens,  becoming,  as,  decency 
Decor,  gi-ace,  beauty,  as,  J«- 

cerous. 
De]iciaB,(fe/io'/i/,  as,  deliciove. 
Dens,  a  /oofA,  as,  dentist. 
Deusus,  thick,  as,  con</c7/*e. 
Deterior,  worse,  as,  deteriorAt^ 
Deus,  a  god,  as,  deity. 
Dexter,  right-handed,  as,  <iraf- 

ferous. 
Dicatum,  to  set  apart,  as,  dt- 

dicate. 
Dictum,  to  say,  as,  predir/. 
Dies,  a  (/ay,  as,  diary,  dim- 

BuI,  meridian. 
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Dignus,  n'orthy,  as,  dignify. 
Disco,  I  learn,  as,  disciple. 
Divus,  a  god,  as,  div\i\e. 
Doceo,  I  teach,  as,  docWo. 
Doctuni,  to  teach,  as,  docifme. 
Doleo,  I  grieve,  as,  condole. 
Dominas,  a  master,   as,  pre- 

domiiiaut. 
Douio,  I  subduCi  as,  mdomiia.- 

ble. 
Pornua,  a  house,  as,  domestic. 
iJoauin,  a  gift,  as,  donor. 
Dorinio,  I  steep,  as,  durmilory 
Dorsum,  the  back,  as,  dorsal. 
Dubito,  I  doubt,  ae,hiduhi table 
Duco,  I  lead,  as,  deduce. 
Ductam,  to  lead,  as,  conduct. 
Diio,  two,  as,  du4}l,  (icplicity. 
Durus,  hard,  as,  endure,  ob- 

t^  urate. 

E. 

F.briiw,  drunken,  as,  incin'ate. 
Kdo,  I  eat,  as,  edible. 
K|reo,  I  want,  as,  iudig"ence. 
l*i|{0,  /,  as,  co-otist. 
Enio,  I  iwy,  as,  redeem. 
Kmpluin,  lo  bujj,  a.i,  exemption. 
Kns,  onli«,  being,  as,  none/j.'ily. 
Ki{uu.s,  a  hirrse,  as,  e^ue5tr;an. 
Erro,  I  wander,  as,  aberra/ioa 
l-^a, /ood,  as,  esculent. 
K;<se,  2o  6f,  as,  r«se»t!al. 
Kxponor,  I  tnj,  as,  ex^eri.'n?'Ut 
Exter,  outwmid,  as,  ex^eruul. 

F. 

Faber,a  if  i>rA:man,a»,/a6n'cate 
Facic'H,  form,  the  /acr,  as  tf- 
yaer,  supcryjcial. 


Facilis,    easy,    as,   facilitate, 

difficuhy. 
Facio,  (ficio,)  I  make,  I  do,  as, 

arti/icial,  bene^^^ceut. 
Factum,  (fectum,)  to  make,\o 

do,  as,  nianii/ac/ure,  perfect. 
Fallo,  I  deceive,  as,  iu/o//:ble. 
Fames,  hunger,  as, /amish. 
Fauum,  a  temple,  as,  pro//ine. 
Fari,  to  speak,  as,  iaef/'able. 
Farina,  meat  or  flour,  as,  /ari- 

n'/ceoiis. 
Fast:dium,«corn,as,/a«^z(2ton8. 
Fatigo,  I  veary,  as,  iade/u/i^- 

able. 
Fatuus,  foolish,  as,  m/a/i/ation 
Felis,  a  en/,  as,/e//ne. 
Felix,  happy,  as,  felicity. 
Feniiua,  a  woman,  a£,femin\nB 
FVra,a  wild  beast .ini, ferocious 
Feno,  I  strike,  as,  iuter/cre. 
Fcrmentum,    Icarcn,  as,   |'er- 

rnenfation. 
Fcro,  L  carry,  as,  wfer,  ferr^. 
Ferrurn,  iro/j,  as,  /errz/f^iiious, 
Fertilis, /rwi/ru/,  as.  fertilixi- 
Ferveo,  I  boil,  as,  /ercid. 
Fibra,  a  thread,  as,  /jArous. 
Ficluin,  io  feign,  us,  Jic iiou. 
Fides,  faith,  as,  fidelity. 
Fido,  1  tru::t,  as,  confide, 
y^a,  a  daughter,    i      f^^ 
riluis,  a  son,  ) 

FitiiH,  au  end,  as,  mfiniti. 
F^irrnus,  strong,  an,  confirm. 
FiiiCUH,atreatiury,u.!i,coi\fisrate 
F'isjum,  to  rleavc,  an,  Jissure. 
Fixum,  to  stick,  as,  trauMAjr. 
Flagelluni,  a  whip,  as,  Jiagcl- 

/<iti0D. 

Flagitium,  wirksdncts^  93,fku 
jfUioua. 
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FlaftTO,  I  burn,  as,  conflagra- 
tion. 

Flatus,  a  puff  of  wind,  as,  in- 
fiate. 

Flecto,  I  hend,  as,  reflect. 

Flexum,  to  hend,  as,  /??x?ble. 

Flictum,  to  strike,  or  dash,  as, 
mflict. 

Flos,  floris,  B.  flower,  as, /?oral 


Fundo,  I  pour,  as.  co)i/oa«  J. 
Fur,  a  thief,  as,  furtive. 
Fusum  to  pour,  as,  fusible. 
Futilis,  silly,  as,  futility. 
Futo,  I  disprove,  as,  re/ufatioo 


Gallina,  a  hen,  as,  ^allinaceona 


\ 


Flnctus,  a  wave,  as,  ^uciuate. :  Garrio,  I  tattle,  as,  garrulous. 


Fluo,  1  flow.,  as,  fluid. 


\Ge\u,  frost,  as,  congeal. 


Fluxus,  a  flowing,  as,  reflux.    iGemtum,  to  beget,  as,  ipTOgeni- 
Fcedus,  fcsderis,  a  treaty,   as,  '<      tor. 

confederate. 
Folium,  a  leaf,  as,  fnlia^e. 


Geiis,  a  nation,  as,  gentile. 

Genu, the  knee,  as,  genuQectioa 
Formido,  fear,  as,  formidable. !  Genus,  generis,  a  kind,  as,  de- 

^(?7jerat6. 
Germen,  a  branch,  as,  germi-^ 

Tiation. 
Gero,  I  carry,  as,  belli|e"ffrent. 


Foro,  I  bore,  as,  per/"orate. 

Fors,  chance,  as,  /ortuitous. 

Fortis,  stronor,  as, /or/jfy. 

Fossum,  to  dig,  as,  /ossil. 

Fractum.to  break,  as,  fr'ictuTe  \  Gestura,  to  carry,  as,  digestion 

Frango,  I  break,  as,  fragment,  i  Glacies,  ice,  as,  glacial. 


mf  rinse 

Frater,  a  brother,  as,  fraternal. 

Fraus,  fraudis,  deceit,  as,  frau- 
dulent. 

Frico,  I  rub,  as,  frirt ion. 

Frio^eo,  I  am  cold,  as,  friar\d. 

Frio,  I  crumble,  as,  /r;abie. 

Frivoltts,  trifling,  a<,  frirciity 

Frons,   frontis,   the  forehead, 
as,  frontlet. 

Tructii9,  fruit,  a?,  fntctify. 

Fruor,  I  enjoy,  an,  fruition. 

FriLstra,  in  vaiti,  as,  frustrate. 

Fujjio,  Ifly^  as,  fugitive. 

Fulgeo,  I  shine,  as,  refulgent 

Fuimcn,  lightning,  as,  fulmi- 
nate. \ 

Fumus,  smoke,  at,  fumigate.    | 

Functum,  to  perform,  a8,/anc-  j 
Hon 


Gladius,  a  sword,  as,  gladiator 
Glomus,  g-loraeris,  a  clue,  as, 

glomerate. 
Gluten,  glue,  as,  glutinous. 
Gi"iriior,  I  go,  as,  xetro^rade. 
'Gradus,  a  siep,  as,  gradual. 
I  Gramen,  g";as6\.as,o"rami/jivor- 
I      ous. 

Grundis,  great,  as,  aggrandize. 
Gratia,  favour,  thanks,  as,  in- 

gratiate,  gratitude. 
Gravis,  heavy,  as,  gravity. 
Gressus,  a  going,  as,  jtrogresg. 
Grex,  jTregis,  a  flock,  as,  gre- 

garioas. 
Gusto,  1  taste,  as,  dis^«*^ 


H. 


iHabito,  I  dwell,  as.  cohabk. 
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Habitnin,  to  hold,  zls,  exhibi- 
tion. 
Haereo,  I  stick,  as,  udhere. 
Hspree,  haeredis,  au  heir,   as, 

hereditary. 
HaBSum,  to  stick,  as,  co'tcsion. 
Halo,  I  breathe,  as,  exhale. 
Haustum,  to  draio,  as,  iucx- 

hatistMe. 
Herba,  an  herb,  as,  herbzcoous. 
Hilaris,  cheerful,  as,  hilarity. 
Histrio,  a  jdjyrr,  as,  histrionic 
Homo,  a  man,  as,  Aowi/cide. 
llorreo,  I  dread,  as,  horrible. 
liortor,   I  encourage,  as,  ex- 

hortai\oi\. 
Hortus,   a  garden,  as,   horii- 

culturo. 
Hoypes,  hospitit*,  a  guest,  as, 

hospituhle. 
llnslia,  au  enemy,  as,  hostile. 
Hiuneo,  I  am  tret,  ixs,  humid. 
Humus,  the  ground,  as,  post- 

htimoiUi,  /iwmiliatc. 


I. 


Idem,  the  same,  as,  identity. 
louH,  going,  an,  transient. 
I^'\8,Jire,  as,  igncoun. 
lmp<To,  I  command,  aa,  im- 

jtrrativc. 
InlVriie,  below,  as,  infcri(n\ty. 
Jusula,  an  w/'7  7/r/,as,p.'iit/2su/<i 
Jntpger,   entire,    vpiight,   as, 
'   integrity. 

Intra,  within,  a",  ;n/erual. 
Ira,  avger,  as  wTi/ato. 
Iter,   itii)«rj«,    a  journey,   as, 

i/incrmit. 
JtTtun.  nirain,  as,  rp?7frat(». 
|tujn,  to  ^^0,  u:>  cxil,  bed^^ioa. 


j  Jacpo,  I  lie,  as,  circiim;'7cc«f. 
I  Jactiim,  (jectum,)  to  throio,  as, 
{      e7arulale,  eject. 
^  Jauua,  a  gate,  as,Jan\tOT, 
'  .Toci>8.  a  jest,  as,  jocose. 
,  Judex,  judicis,  a.  judge,  as,  ju- 
I      dici^l. 

I  Jufrnm,  a  yole,  as,  coiyj/o-ate 
'  Juiict'.ini,  to  join,  as,  co;yunc- 
i      t\on. 

j  Juro,  I  sirenr,  ap,  perjury. 
Jus,  juris,  right,  law,   as,  in- 
I     jury,  jiiri  dlca]. 
I  Jiituin,  to  /le/^,  as,  coad/uMr. 
I  Juvenis,  a  ycuth,  as,  juvenHo. 


Lac,  mill:,  as,  ZacleaL 

Lacr  ratiipi,  to  tear,  as,  ifl aerate 

Lriudo,  (lido,)  I  hurt,  as,  ehi/e. 

I/tesum,  (lisuin,)  to  hurt,  as, 
col/i^fion. 

Lapi=,  lapidis,  a  stone,  as,  la- 
pidary. 

Lapsura,  to  fall,  as,  relapee. 

Lnt-3us,  tceary,  as,  ici*.9itiide. 

Lr»f>o,  I  /jV  All/,  Ui;,  /a/eiil. 

Lutuni.  to  carry,  as.  Lrant/fl/tf. 

L;itu«,  lateris,  a  side.  as.  Ir.'erul 

Lans,  laudis,  praise,  aa,  /a«- 
f/atory. 

Lavo,  I  xcaah,  as,  Z'/w*. 

Jjfi.viis,  loose,  ai:,  itlax. 

Lfctnnj,  to  g:ither  or  r'.oose, 
to  rcot/,  fto,  col'eri,  intel/<t*^ 

L^giitup,  ail  amuarfedar,  bb, 
0(  .'crjatr . 

L«^«,  I  choose,  I  rfcirf,  (13,  o/i« 

12 
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Leiiis,  gentle,  ats,  lenity. 
Leo,  a  lion,  as,  leon'mQ. 
Lethum,  death,  as,  letha.\. 
Levis,  lisht,  as,  lev\iy. 
Levo,  I  raise,  as,  e/evate. 
Lex,  legis,  a  taw,  as,  il/eo"aZ. 
Liber,  free,  as,  liberate. 
Liber,  a  book,  as,  /iirarian. 
Libo,  I  pour  out,  as,  Zfftation. 
Libra,   a   balance,   as,  equi/i- 

fcriura. 
Licet,  ?Y  2S  lawful,  as,  il/icif. 


[  Luo,  I  ttash  airny,  as,  abZuttc^ 

Lustro,  I   -purify,  I  shine,  aat 

lustration,  Wlustrate.  ^ 

Lusum,  to  deceive,  as,  il/u^n. 

Lux,  iucis,  light,  as,  eiuctdate^ 

:i 

Macer,  lean,  as  macerate. 
Macies,  leanness,  as,  emaciate 
Macula,  a  s;)o/j  as,  immacu^ 
/ate. 
Lignum,  wood,  as,  ligneous.    I  Magister,  a  master,  as,  magiS' 
higo,  I  bind,  as,  ligament,  oh-\      terial. 

Use.  {  Maguusj  greatj  as,  magnify. 

Limen,  a  threshoidi  as,  pre-  Magus,  a  sorcerer,  as,  mao^ic. 

liminary.  |  Major,  greater,  as,  rftajohty. 

Limes,  limitis,  a  boundary,  as,  i  Male,  i//,  as,  wa/cvoleut. 

//mifatiou.  I  Malleus,  a  hammer,  as,  malle*- 

Linea,  a  /ine,  as,  de///7fate.      '      able. 

Lingua,  a  tongue,  as,  linguist,  Mamma,  a  breast,  as,7namfni- 
Linquo,  I  leave,  as,  relinquish^      feroue. 

Liqueo,  I  7ne//,  as, //^uefactionj  Mando,   I  commit,  I  bid,  as, 
Lis,  litis,  strife,  as,  litigious.     '      mandate. 
Litera,  a  letter,  as,  illiterate.   I  Maiido,  1  chew,  as,  mawrfible* 
Locus,  a  place,  as,  disZocale.    '  Muneo,  I  stny,  as,  permoHent. 
Locutum,    to   speak,    as,  cir-   Mano,  I  ^^(/ir,  as,  e/j?«nate. 

cum/ocM/ion.  1  Mauus,  the   hand,  as,  inanu- 

Longus,  long,  as,  elongate.      I      script. 
Loqaor,  I  speak,  as,  soli/o(^z/y. '  Mare,  the  seff,  as.  mwrine. 
Lotum,  to  iTfls//,  as,  /otiou.       !  Mare,  theg-ot/  of  war.  as,  wjor- 
Lubricus,  slippery,  as,  iuArfc-j      /fal. 

ate.  !  Mater,   matris,  a  mother,  as. 

Lucrum,  gain,  as,  /uc?-ative.    ■      ///o^?>nal,  7/m/ricide. 
Luctor,  I  struggle,  as,  reluct-  Maturus,  ripe.,  as  7/jtf/urity 


aut. 
Liido,  I  play,  I  deceive,  as, 

pre/u<ic,  delude. 
Lugeo,  I  mourn,  as,  /u^bri- 

ous. 
Lumen,  light,  as,  iliuTninate 


Mediiiti,  middle,  as,  mediator, 
Medeof,  I  heal,  as,  remedy 
Mel,  honey,  as,  m«//ifluou8. 
Melior,  better,  aa,  ameliorate'. 
Menda,  a  blemish,  8«,  amend. 
Mendax,  false,  as,  mendacity. 


Laiuu  the  moon,  as,  sub/u/mry.  i  Meudico^  I  6<:^,  as,  7nen(/ic^( 
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M608,  mentis,  the   mind,  as,  i  Monitum,  to  tccrrn,  as,  monitor 


men/al. 

Meusum,  to  measure,  as,  im- 
mense. 

Meo,  I  ^0,  as,  meander. 

Morgo,  1  plunge,  as,  submerge 

Mersuin,  to  plunge,  as,  iin- 
merse. 

Meritum,  to  deserve,  m,  merit- 
orious. 

Merx,  mercis,  merchandise, 
as,  commerce. 

Metior,  I  measure,  as,  mete. 


Moiistro,  I  show,  as,  demon- 
strate. 

Morbus,  a  disease,  as,  morbid. 

Mors,  mortis,  death,  as,  im- 
mortal. 

Morsum,  to  bite,  as,  remorse. 

Mos,  moris,  a  manner,  as,  im- 

'  moidi\. 

Motum,  to  move,  aa,  remote. 

Moveo,  I  more,  as,  moc^able. 

Mulgo,  I  publish,  as,  promu/- 
g'ate. 


Migro,  I  remite,  as,  emigrate  i  Muitus,  many,  as,  multiply. 
Miles,   militis,   a    soldier,   aB,\Man\o,  1  fortify,  aa,  jnunttion 

military.  Muuus,    muneris,   a  gift,   as, 

Mille,  a  thousand,  as,  millen-        remunerate. 

Ilium.  I  Murus,  a  .•sail,  as,  immure. 

Miueo,  I  hang,  as,  prominent.!  Mutilo,  I  maim,  as,  tnutilatlon. 
Minister,  a  servant,  as,  admin- 

ister. 
Minor,  less,  as,  minority. 
Minuo,  I  lessen,  as,  diminish, 

diminution.  Narro,  I  tell,  as,  narrative. 

Mirus,  wonderful,  as,  admire.  |  Nasus,  the  nose,  as,  nasal. 
Misceo,  I  mingle,  as,  promi«-   Natus,  horn,  as,  na/ive. 


Muto,  I  change,  as,  mutable. 

N. 


cuous. 

Miser,  wretched,  as,  commi- 
serate. 

Missum,  to  sendf  as,  mission- 
ary. 

Milis,  mild,  as,  mi/igate 

Mitto,  I  send,  as,  couimt7. 


Nauta,  a  sailor,  as,  nautical. 
Navis,  a  ship,  as,  nacigate. 
Ne,  nee,  nut,  as,  neglect. 
Necto,  I  tie,  as,  connect. 
Nexum,  to  tie,  as,  annex. 
Nofas,  wickedness,  as,  nefari- 
ous. 


Mixtum,  to  mingle,  as,  ady/tix-'  Nego,  I  denif,  as,  negative 
tore.  Norvus,  a  sinew,  as,  e/*ef«ate. 

Modus,  a  measnre,  as,  motZify.l  Neuter,  neither,  as,  neu/ral. 

Mola,  a   milUtone,  fiouTt  >«»  j  Ncx,  uecis,  death,  as,  pornici- 
emoiument,  im/n/i/ute.  ous. 

Moles,  a  /iea/>,  dijjicultyt  as, !  Nihil,  not/tin^,  &s,  anntAiiute. 
demo/isli,  mo/est.  'Niveo,  I  wink,  as,  connire. 

Mollis,  so//,  as,  nullify.  Noceo,  I  hurt,  as,  innoruons. 

Moueo,  I  usarn,  us,  admonish,  i  Noin^u,  a  name,  as,  nominal. 
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Non,  not,  as,  nonsen^b. 
Norma,  a  rule,  as,  enormoMB. 
Nota,  a  mark,  as,  denote. 
Notum,  to  knoic,  as,  notify. 
Novus,  new,  as,  re/jorate. 


Ordo,  ordinisj  order,  as,  ordin- 
ary. 

Orieiis,  risinfT,  as,  orienia]. 

Origo,  orifrinis,  the  beginning, 
as,  oriiriva}. 


Nox,  uoctis,  7iight,iis,  equinox,  Orno,  I  deck,  as,  ornament. 

nocturnal.  |Oro,  I  beg.  I  speak,  as,  inexor- 

Noxius,  hurtful,  as,  obwox/ous.  1      able,  orator. 
Nubo,  I  marry,  as,  connubial,  ©p,  ossis,  a  bone,  as,  ossify. 


Xudus,  naked,  as,  de#T?f(Z«. 
Nu^se,  trifles,  as,  n?.i oratory. 
Nullus,  no?ic,  as,  annul. 
Numcrus,  a  number,  as,  nu 

meration. 
Nuncio,  I  tell,  as,  announce. 
Nuptam,  to  marrij,  as,  nuptiaX?' 


Oiium,  ease,  as,  negoi/ate. 
Ovum,  an  e^g-,  as,  oral. 


Pactum,  to  bargain,  as,  pac- 
tion. 
Nutrio,   I   nourish,  as,  nutri-  Facrns,  a  village,  as,  pagan. 
meat;  jPaliium,  a  cloak,  as,  palliate. 

I  Palpo,  I  touch,  as,  palpable. 
O.  IPando,  I  spread,  as,  expand. 

I  Papilio,  a  butierfiy,  as,  papili- 
Obliquus,  crooked,  as,  obliqui-  I     oj/aceous. 

ty-  I  Par,  equal,  as,  yjority. 

Obiivio, /oro^cf/ui/ics*,  aS)  o6ii- jPareo,  I  appear,  ai,  apparent. 
r/ou3.  ,  Pario,  i  Af^«/,  I  6rt7?^  forth, 

Obscurus,  dark,  as,  obscurity.  \     as,  viviparous. 


Occulo,  I  hide,  as,  occult. 
Octo,  ciorht,  as,  OC/floron. 
Oculus,  the  e^e,  as.  oc«/ist. 
Odium,  hatred,  as,  odioas. 
Odor,  smell,  as,  or/oriferous. 
Oleo,  1  smell,  as,  o/factory. 
Omeu,  a  sign  or  token,  as,  o?n- 

tnous. 
Omuis,  aZZ,  as,  o/n«jpotent. 
Onus,  oneris,  a  burden,  as,  ex- 

07j«rate. 
Opacus,  dark,  as,  opacity. 
Opta,  I  wish,  1  choose,  as,  ado/)i 
Opus,  operis,  a  work,  as,  co- 

operate. 
Orbjs,  a  circle,  as,  orfticular. 


Pare,  I  prepare,  as,  repair. 

Pars,  partis^  a  part,  as,  parti- 
ciple. 

Passer,  a  spdrrow,  as,  passer- 
ine. 

Passum,  or  pansum,  to  spread, 
as,  encomoass,  expanse. 

Passum,  to  suffer,  as,  passive 

Pastum,  to  feed,  as,  pastor. 

Pater,  patris,  a  father,  as,  pa- 
terna\,  patrimony. 

Pitior,  I  suffer,  as,  patient 

Patria,  one's  covntry,  as,  pa- 
triot. 

Tauci,  few,  as,  paucity. 

Pauper,  poor,  as,  paupervm. 
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Pax,  pacis,  p^ace,  as,  pacific. 

Pecco,  I  sin,  as,  impecmhle. 

Pectus,  pectoris,  the  breast, 
88,  expectumle. 

Poculium,  money,  private  pro- 
perty, as,  peculallou,  pecu- 
liar. 

Pecunia,  money,  as,  pecuniary 

Pello,  I  drive,  as,  compel. 

Pendeo,  I  hang,  as,  Huapend. 

Pendo,  I  weigh,  I  tMnk,  I  pay, 
as,  compendious,  expendi- 
ture. 

Pene,  almost,  as,  /Peninsula. 

Penotro,  I  pierce,  as,  impene- 
trable. 

Pensum,  to  weigh,  to  think,  to 
pay,  as,  dispense,  pensive, 
recompense. 

Penuria,  icnnt,  as,  penurious. 

Perpfle,  continual,  as,  perpetu- 
ate. 

Pes,  pedis,  the  foot,  as,  Xiiped. 

Pestis,  a  plngue,  as,  ^e»/jlence  i 

Peto,  I  seek,  as,  appetite.  \ 

Petulans,  saury,  as,  petulant. 

Pictum,  to  paint,  as,  depict. 

Pile,  I  rob,  as,  pil\ap^e. 

Pio,  I  atone,  an,  expiate. 

Piscis,  a  fish,  as,  pi*calor)'. 

Placeo,  1  please,  as,  placid. 

PIuco,  I  appease^  as,  imj)/aca- 
ble. 

Plaiido,  I  make  a  noise,  as,  ap- 
plaud,  explode. 

Pleb«,  the  common  people,  as, 
plebeian. 

PlenuH,  full,  as,  replenihh. 

Pleo,  I  Jill,  as,  sup/)/y. 

Pletum,  to  fill,  as,  complete. 

Plico,  I  /lo/c/,  as  comp/icate. 

Ploro,  I  tcail,  as,  deplore. 


Plumbum,  lead,  as,  j>2um6«r. 

Plus,  pluris,  more,  as,  /)/uraI. 

Poeiia,  punishment,  as,  p«nal. 

PcEnitet,  to  repent,  as,  imjMn- 
i7ent. 

Pondus,  ponderis,  teeightf  m, 
^Ortrferous. 

Pono,  I  place,  as,  component. 

Pons,  ponti«,  a  bridge,  as, 
poA/f/ficate. 

Popuhis,  the/>«opi«,  a8,pojMtiar 

Porto,  I  carry,  as,  ex;)ori. 

Positum,  to  place,  as,  exposi- 
tion. 

Posse,  to  be  able,  as,  po8»ib]e 

Posterus,  next,  after,  as,  pos^ 
tcrity. 

Postulo,  I  demand,  as,  expos- 
tulate. 

Potens,  powerful,  BB, potentate 

Poto,  I  drink,  as,  potation. 

Prouda,  plunder,  as,  depreda- 
tion. 

Pravus,  wicked,  as,  depravity 

Prccor,  I  pray,  as,  deprecate. 

Prehendo,  I  take, as, apprehend 

Preheiisum,  to  take,  as,  com- 
prehension. 

Pressum,  to  press,  as,  oppres- 
sion. 

Prelium,  a  price,  as,  appreciate 

Primus,  first,  as,  pri/zieval. 

Privus,  one's  own,  peculiar,  as, 
p/iiute,  privilege. 

Probo,  I  prove,  as,  provable. 

Probrum,  disgrace,  as,  oppr(^ 
6rtou8. 

Prodigium,  an  omen,  a  won- 
der, as,  prodigious. 

Proles,  an  off  spring, as,  proline 

PropriuB,  one^s  own,  as,  appro- 
priate. 
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Proximus,  nearest,  as,  p-oxz- ;  Radix,  radicis,  a  root,  as,  era- 

rnity.  1      dicalc. 

Pudens,  baskfvl, as,  impudent. i^amus,  a  branch,  as,  ramify. 
Puer,  a  boy,  as,  puerile.  JRapio,  I  cnrry  off,  as,  rapine. 

Pugna,  a  fight,  as,  repugnant. !  Raptum,  to  carry  off,  as,  rap- 
Pulsurrijto  drive,  as,  expulsion  j      /ure. 
Pulvis,  pulveris,  dust,  as,  pul-  iRarus,  thin,  as,  rarefy. 

verize.  iRasum,  to  scrape,  as,  erase. 

Punctum,   to  prick,  as,  com- '  Ratum,  to  judge,  to  fix,  as, 

p?/nc/ion.  underrate,  ratify. 

Puiigo,  I  prick,  as,  expunge.    '  Rectus,    straight,    ruled,    as, 
Purgo,  I  cleanse,  as,  expurga-\     rectilineal,  director. 

tiou.  iRpgo,  1  rule,  as,  recent. 

Pusa,  a  little  girl,  as,  pusil- 1  Relictum,  to  leave,  as,  relict. 

lanimous.  Repo,  I  creep,  as,  reptile. 

Puto,  I  prune,  I  think,  as,  am-  j  Rete,  a  ne/,  as,  rT^/culate. 


putdiie,  (jL\<pute. 
Putris,  rotten,  as,  putrify. 

Q. 


Rex,  regip,  a  king,  as,  reo^al. 
Rideo,  I  laugh,  as,  deride. 
Rigeo,  I  am  stiff,  as,  r/'^id. 
Rigo,  I  water,  as,  in/^ate. 
iRisum,  to  laugh,  as,  derision. 
Quaero.  (quiro.)  I  ask,  as,  in- j  Robur,   roboris,  strength,  as, 

quire.  corroborate. 

QucBsitum,  (quisitum,)  to  sce^-,  JRodo,  I  gnaw,  as,  corrode. 

as,  reguisiiion.  j  Rogo,  1  ask,  as,  inteno^ate. 

Qualis,  of  what  kind,  as,  qua-   Rosum,  to  gnaw,  as,  corrosion. 

lify.  j  Rota,  a  tvhecl,  as,  rotation. 

Quantus,  how  great,  as,  ^uo??- 1  Ructo,  I  belch,  as,  eructate. 


tity. 

Quartus,  the  fourth,  as,  quar- 
ter. 

Quatuor,  four,  as,  ^//nrfrangle. 

Quassum  (cussum.)  to  shake, 
as,  quash,  dn^cuss. 

Qaeror,  1  complain,  as,  querU' 
lous. 

Quinque,  five,  as,  quinquen- 
nial. 

R. 

Rabies,  madness,  as,  rabid. 
Radius,  a  ray,  as,  radieiie. 


Rumen,  the  cud,  as,  ruminate 
Ruptum,  to  break,  as,  irrup- 
tion. 
RuR,    ruris,   the    country,    as, 
rusticate,  rural. 


S. 


Sacer,  sacred,    as,    sacrifice, 
consecrate. 

Sagus,  wise,  as,  »flt^acity,  pre- 
sage. 

Sal,  salt,  as,  saline. 
,  Salio,  I  /ea7i,  as  assaiT. 
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Saltam,  to  leap,  as,  as«au2<,  i  Serenus,  calm,  as,  serenity. 

msult.  ]  Serpo,  I  creep,  as,  serpent. 

Salus,  salutifl,  safety,  a«,  salu-,  Serra,  a  saw,  as,  serrate. 

fary.  Sertum,  to   knit,  to  Join,  as^ 

SaWus,  safe,  as,  »aZcfltion.       '      \usert. 

Sanctu8>  holy,  as,  sanctify.       I  Sessum,  to  »i<,  as,  session,  as- 
Sanguis,  saaguiuis,  blood,  as,  j      «e55. 


«an^utnary. 
Saniis,  sound,  as,  insanity. 
Sapio,  I  taste,  as,  iii»i/jid. 
Satis,  enough,  as,  nutisiy. 
Satur,  /u//,  as,  »«/urate. 
Saxuni,  a  ror/:,  as,  saxtfrna^e. 
Scando,  I  climb,  as,  •d.scend. 
Sciudo,  I  cut,  as,  rescind. 


Sidus,  sideris,  a  star,  as,  side- 

real. 
Sigiiuni,  a  mark,  as,  signify, 

desiirn. 
Silex,  a  flint,  as,  silirious. 
Siva,  a  woiid,  as.  silvan. 
Similis,  /iA^e,  as,  dis.-fi/H/Var,  re- 


Scio,  I  know,  as,  oinni.?c»eiice. ,  Sinrul,  at   the  same  time,  M, 
Scissum,  to  cut,  as,  *rjvsors.  »/;rtuZtanrous. 

Scribo,  I  write,  as,  8ub.»crifce.     Siniulo,  I  feign,  as,  dissiz/iM/a- 
Scriptum,  to  write,  as,  in«cr{|)- 1      tiou. 

t'lon.  !  Sinus,  the  bosom,  as,  insinuate 

Scrutor,  I  search,  as,  in^cru^-  Sislo,  I  «/o/),  as,  deszs/. 

able.  jSocius,  a  companion,  as,  euBio- 

Sculptum,  to  carve,  as,  sculptor '      date. 
ScarTd,  a  scoffer,  vm,  «CM/rilous  Sol,  tho  sun,  as,  sol&T. 
Secluni,  to  rut,  as,  b,sect.  Solidus,  //rwj,  as,  conso/iJate. 

Seculuin,lhe  i/?ur/(/,as,  ^fruZar  Solor,  1  comfort,  as,  con«o/a« 
Secuturn,  to  follow,  as,  per«c-       tiou. 

cute.  'Solu!-,  alone,  as,  »o//tudo. 

Sedeo,  I  sit,  as,  sedenthry.         Soluluni,  to  loose,  as,  «u/ution. 
Somen,  seed,  as,  diHscminale.     Solvo,  I  loose,  as,  dissolve. 
Senii,(Fr.demi,)  half,  ati,semi-  Soninus,  sleep,  as,  som«anibu- 

circle,  demi-god.  Ii:it. 

Senex,  scuis,  old,  as,  «^nator,  Sono,  I  sound,  as,  con.vonant. 

senior.  i  Sopor,  sleep,  as,  so/jwrific. 

Senium,  to  feel,  as,  «f /j.»ation.  Sorbeo,  I  suck  in,  as,  ab^or&ent 
Sentio,  \  feel,  I  think,  ah,  diii-  Sors,  sortis,  a  lot,  as,  conxorf. 

sent.  Spareiiin,  (spersuin,)  to  scatter ^ 

S«pteni,  seven,  as,  septenrnnX.        a«,  disperxe. 
Scpullum,  to  bury,  aa,  sepul-  Species,  form,  appearance,  as, 

t\xr«.  I      specious. 

Soquor,   I  follow,   an,   cou«e-  Specio,  I  see,  I  /ooA;,  as,  con* 

fueoce.  |i    spic\xo\M,  despise. 
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Spectum,  to  look,  as,  inspect. 

Spero,  I  hope,  as,  desperate. 

Spiro,  I  breathe,  as,  conspire. 

Spoudeo,  I  promise,  as,  re- 
spond. 

Sponsum,  to  promise,  as,  spon- 
sor. 

Spoiite,  o/or/e's  ownaccord,diS, 
sj?o/iiaiieous. 

Stans,  standing,  as,  6.\stanL 

Statum,  to  stand,  as,  stature. 

Statuo,  I  set  up,  I  ordain,  as, 
statue,  constitute. 

Stella,  a.  star,  as,  con.s^eZ/ation 

Sterilis,  barren,  as,  sterility. 

Sterno,  I  cast  down,  as,  con- 
sternat'xon. 

Stillo,  I  drop,  as,  distil. 

Stimulus,  a  spur,  as,  siimidate. 

Stingo,  I  j)ut  out,  as,  extin- 
guish. 

Stips,  a  piece  of  money,  wages, 
as,  stipends. 

Stipula,  a  straw,  as,  stipulixte. 

Stirps,  tlie  root,  as,  extirpate. 

Sto,  I  stand,  as,  contra?^. 

Stratum,  to  cast  down,  as,  pro- 
slrate. 

Strepo,  I  fnrike  a  noise,  as,  ob- 
streperous. 

Strictuin,  to  hold  fast,  as,  re- 
sirict. 

Strino^o,  I  holdfast,  as,  astrin- 
gent. 

Structum,  to  build,  as,  con- 
struct. 

Struo,  I  build,  as,  construe, 
destroy. 

Stultus,  a  fool,  as,  stultify. 

Suadeo,  I  advise,  as,  dissuade 

Suasura,  to  advise,  as,  persua- 
sion. 


Suavis,  sweet,  as,  suavity. 

Sudo,  I  sweat,  as,  exude. 

Sui,  of  one^s  self,  as,  «utcide» 

Summus,  the  highest,  as,  suvi' 
mit. 

Sumo,  I  take,  as,  resume. 

Sumptum,  to  take,  as,  pre- 
sumption. 

Surgo,  I  rise,  as,  insurgent 

Surrectum,  to  rise,  as,  resur- 
rection. 

T. 

Taceo,  I  am  silent,  as,  tacitui- 
nity. 

Tactum,  to  touch,  as,  contact 

Talis,  such,  like,  as,  retaliate. 

Tango,  I  touch,  as,  tangible. 

Tardus,  slotv,  as,  retard. 

Tectum,  to  cover,  as,  protect. 

Tego,  I  cover,  as,  ^eorument. 

Temere,  rashly,  as,  /eme)-ity. 

Temiio,  I  despise,  as,  contemn, 
contemptihie. 

Tempero,  I  restrain,  as,  in- 
temperate. 

Tempus,  temporis,  time,  as, 
tempora]. 

Tendo,  I  stretch,  as,  extend. 

Teneo,  I  hold,  as,  retaiii. 

Tento,  I  try,  as,  ^cmp^ation. 

Tentum,  to  stretch,  as,  extent 

Teiitum,  to  hold,  as,  deten- 
tion. 

Tenuis,  thin,  as,  atfcrjwate. 

Tepeo,  I  am  warm,  as,  tepe- 
faction. 

Tergum,  the  back,  as,  t«rg'»- 
versation. 

Terminus,  a  boundary,  as,  de- 
termine 
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Terra,  the  earth,  as,  Buhterra- 
nean. 

Terreo,  I  frighten,  as,  deter. 

Testa,  a  shell,  as,  testnccoxxs. 

Testis,  a  witness,  as,  testiiy- 

Textum,  to  weave,  as,  /«?x/urc. 

Timeo,  I  fear,  as,  i/j/ina't/ate. 

Tiugo,  I  stain,  I  dip,  as,  /i/zg^e 

Tinc»nm,  to  dip,  as,  ///jciuro. 

Tolero,  2  bear,  as,  iu/o/eraiit. 

ToIIo,  I  /'//  up,  as,  extol. 

Torpeo,  I  beiiuinb,  as,  torpxH. 

Tortum,  to  twist,  as,  distort. 

Tracto,  I  handle,  as,  tractable 

Tractum,  to  draw,  as,  extract. 

Trado,  I  hand  down,  I  delccer, 
a^,  /rafl'itiouary. 

T;aho,  I<i;auj,  as,8ub^raAend. 

Treino,  I  shake,  as,  tremul- 
ous. 

TrepiduB,  fearful,  as,  mtrepid. 

Tribuo,  I  fiT'^'f,  as,  diBtribute. 

Tricoe,  a  hindrance,  as,  extri- 
cate. 

Tritus,  rubbed,  as,  at/ri/ion. 

Trudo,  I  ihrutt,  as,  pro/rutfc. 

TruBum,  to  thrust,  as,  iu/ru- 
«iou. 

Tuber,  a  swelling,  as,  pro/u- 
^eranL 

Tuituni,  to  see,  to  protect,  as, 
in<Uitioii,  tuf^la^rc. 

Tumeo,  I  swell,  as,  /umid. 

Turba,  a  crowd,  a.-*,  turbulent 

Torgeo,  I  swell,  as,  fur^id. 

Turpis,  6a«e    as,  turpitude. 


U. 


Vher,  fruitful,  a^,  exufcwant. 
(Jmbrm,  a  shadow,  as,  itm^ra- 
feouB. 


Unctum,  to  anoint,  as,  vnctu- 

osity. 
Uuda,  a  wave,  as,  •undulate. 
Ungfuo,  I  anoint:  as,  unguent. 
Unus,  one,  as,  unity. 
Urbe,  a  ciit/,  as,  urbane. 
Ustum,  to  burn,  as,  combtisti- 

ble. 
Utor,  I  use,  as,  ;//iIity. 
L>uin,  to  use,  as,  abuse. 
VxoT,  a  tcj/e,  as,  uxoriouB. 

V. 

Vacca,  a  cow,  as,  racc'mate. 
Vaco,  I  am  empty,  as,  vacancy 
Vdcuus,  empty,  as,  evacuate. 
Vado,  I  go,  as,  pervade. 
Vagor,  I  wander,  as,  extrara- 

^^ant. 
Valeo,  I  am  strong,  as,  preca- 

/pDt. 

Vallum,    a    rampart,   as,   c'tt- 

cunu"';//atiou. 
Vanus,  vam,  as,  ranish. 
Vapor,  steam,  as,  evaporate. 
Vasto,  I  lay  waste,  as,  decaff* 

/ation. 
Vasum,  to  go,  as,  evas'xon. 
V»-ctuin,  to  carry,  as,  inr*'e/iT« 
Vcho,  I  carry,  as,  vehvtle. 
Vi'lo,  I  cover,  as,  doce/op, 
V'elox,  swifl,  as,  r<r/oeity. 
Vfudo,  I  sell,  as,  rr/M^ible. 
Venio,  I  come,  as,  cofirfn*. 
Vent«*r,  the  belly,  as,  tfrjfral. 
Venlum,  to  come,  as,  udo^nf. 
VfMitUHv  wind,  as,  e^n/ilute. 
Ver,  the  spring,  as,  reruaL 
Verbor,  a  stroke,  as,  reverber* 

ate. 
Verbum,  a  tcorJ,  as,  rerboo^ 
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Vergo,  I  bend,  or  lie,  as,  con- 
verge. 

Vermis,  a  worm,  as,  rermicu- 
lar. 

Versum,  to  turn,  as,  averse. 

Verto,  I  turn,  as,  concert 

Verus,  true,  as,  verify. 

Vestigium,  a  track,  as,  'inves- 
tigate. 

Vestis,  a  garment,  as,  divest. 

Vetiis,  veteris,  old,  as,  invete- 
rate. 

Via,  a  way,  as,  deemte. 

Victum,  to  conquer,  as,  victor. 

Video,  I  see,  as,  provide. 

Vigil,  watchful,  as,  vigilant. 

Vigor,  strength,  as,  inu/g^orate. 

Vinco,  Iconquer,  as, invincible. 

Vindex,  a  defender,  as,  vindi- 
cate. 

Vir,  a  man,  as,  triumoirate. 


Visum,  ta  *e«,  as,  tt<iblb. 

Vita,  life,  as,  vital. 

Vito,  1  shun,  as,  inerifabte. 

Vitrum,  glass,  as,  ri7r«)tt8. 

Vivo,  I  /ive,  as,  retire. 

Voco,  I  call,  as,  convoke. 

Volo,  I  ^y,  as,  volatile. 

Volo,  I  toi//,  I  wish,  as,  vo/un 
tary,  benero/ent. 

Volutum,  to  roZZ,  as,  convolu- 
tion. 

Volvo,  I  roll,  as,  revolve. 

Voro,  I  devour,  as,  carnirorous. 

Votum,  a  coic,  as,  devote. 

Vox,  vocis,  the  voice,  as,  tjocal. 

Vulgus,    the   common  people, 
as,  ditu/g"c. 

Vuhius,  vulneris,  a  wound,  as, 
inru/nerable. 

Vulsum,  to  pull,  to  rear  up,  as, 
conrM/sion. 


IV.— GREEK  ROOTS. 


Ago,  I  lead,  as,  demffcf-ogne. 
Agon,  a  comhat,  as,  antu^onist 
Adelphos,  a  brother,  as,  Phila- 

delphxa. 
Aethlos.  a  comhat,  as,  athletAC. 
Akouo,  I  hear,  as,  «coMstics. 
Akron,  a  summit,  as,  acropolis. 
AUeloi,  one  another,  as,  par- 

a//e2. 
Alios,  another,  as,  allegory. 
Aner,  andros,  a  7na«,  as,  dian- 

dria. 
Angello,  I  bring  tidingSf  as, 

evangehaL 


Anthos,  a  flower,  as,  antho\o^ 

Anthropos,  a  man,  as,  philan- 
thropy. 

Arche,  government,  as,  mon- 
arc/iy. 

Ares,  Mars,  as,  ilreopagus. 

Argos,  inactive,  as,  lethargy. 

Aristos,  6e5f,  as,  aristocracy. 

Arithmos,  number,  as,  arith- 
metic. 

Arktos,  a  bear,  the  north,  as, 
antarc/ic. 

Aroma,  odour,  as,  aromatic. 

Artos,  bread,  as,  arfocarpufe. 

Asphaltos,  bitumen,  as,  as- 
pAa//ic. 
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Asthma,  breath,  as,  asthmatic. 
iVstron,  a  star,  aa,  astonomy. 
Atmos,  vapor,  as,  alinos\)here. 
Aulos,  a  pipe,  as,  hydraulics. 
Autos,  one's  self,  as,  autocrat 

B. 

Bapto,  I  wash,  as,  baptism. 
Baros,  weight,  as,  ^urometer. 
Biblos,  a  book,  a**,  hiblicA. 
Bios,  life,  as,  biography. 
Blema,  a  throw,  as,  problem. 
Bolbos,  an  onion,  as,  bulbous. 
Boleo,    I   shout,   I   throw,  as, 

hyperiuZ^. 
Butane,  a  plant,  as,  //o/anist. 
Bryo,  I  Zia(/,  as,  embryo. 


G. 


Gymnos,  naked,  as,  gymnat- 

tic. 
Gyne,  a/gm«/c,  as,  mono^ynia 
Gyros)  a  circle,  as,  o-yration. 

D. 

Daktylos,  a  finger,  as,  dactyl. 

Deca,  ten,  as,  c/ec«loorue. 

Demofi)  the  people,  as.  ppit/^mic 

Dendron,  a  tree,  'ds,  dendredc 

Dis,  twice,  as,  (/ic^y liable. 

Dogma,  an  opinion,  as,  (2o^- 
T«a/ic. 

Doxa,  an  opinion,  as,  orthotiox 

Dotos,  given,  as,  antido/p. 

Dromos,  a  course,  as,  hippo- 
drome. 

Drus,  an  oak,  as,  druid. 

Dy  namis,  power,  as,  (i'y/iaWics 


Garrtos,  a  marria\:e,  as,  biga- 
wiy.  I 

GaslPr,  ttie  belly,  as,  g-a»fric.  j 
Ge,  the  earth,  u.",  geography.  ' 
G*no,    I  ^irodaci',  asj   hydro-, 

(■ienos,  a  kind,  as,  heteroo'e-l 

«<'OUS.  ' 

Glo8sa,  glotta,  the  tongue,  as, 

gioHSiirx,  [>o\yglot. 
(»lypho,  I  curve, ixi,  Yiii-rogly- 

ptw:a. 
Gnoslos,  known,  as,  TpTOgno8tl'\ 

«'atc.  I 

(Jij!i;a,  a  corner  or  anglt,  as/ 

Irig'^woinetry. 
Grdiniiia,  a  letter,  writing,  as, 

dia^f  am. 
Graphu,  a  description,  as,  bio- 

Grapho,  1  write,  as,  auto^ra/jA. ' 


E. 


Eidos,  ^form.  as,  kali'/doscope. 
Epo«.  a  word,  as,  orlhof/jy. 
Erenios,  a  denert,  as,  eremite, 

(hermit.) 
Ergon,   a   icorA-,    as,   energy, 

nietallwriry 
Ethos,   manners,  custom,  as, 

ethicnl. 
Ethnos,  a  nation,  as,  ethnlca^l. 
Eu,  tee//,  as,  e«lo;fy. 

Z. 

Zoon,  an  animal,  a.*',  joology. 

H.  (Greek  E.) 

HagioK,  holy,  as,  Afl^iography 
Hainia,  blood,  as,  Aernorrhage 
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Harmonia,  agreement,  as,  har- 
mony. 

Hebdomas,  a  week,  as,  hebdor 
madixl. 

Heketou,  a  hundred,  as,  hec(^- 
tomb. 

Helios,  the  sun^  as,  iperihelien. 

Hemera,  a  day,  as,  epJie?nera.\. 

Hemi,  half,  a^.  hemi^ihore. 

Hepta,  seven,  ds,  hejjlSiTchy. 

Heteros,  dissimilar,  as,  hete- 
rodox. 

Hex,  six,  as,  hexagon. 

Hieros,  holy,  as,  Azerarchy. 

Hippos,  a  horse,  as,  hippo^- 
tamus. 

Holos,  the  whole,  all,  as,  holo- 
graph,  catholic. 

Hodos,  a  tcay,  as,  met^ofZ. 

Homos,  like,  as,  horno^ei^eons. 

Hydor,  water,  as,  /rjdroaVdtlcs 

Uygros,  7noict,  as,  hygrumticr 

Til.  (Greek  0.) 

Theos,  god,  as,  SLihelet. 
Therme,  heat,  as,  tkerrnorneiex 
<  Thesis,  a  placing,  as,  aiitifA- 
esis. 


Ichthys,  a  fish,  as,  ichihyolo^- 
Idios,  peculiar,  as,  zc/ioinutic. 
Isos,.  equal,  as,  i^ysceles. 

K. 

Kakos,  hod,  as,  cocophony. 
K al o« .  A ^ fl u f  if  II l.ai^,cal .'graph y 
Kaiypto,  I    cover,  as,  apoco- 


Kanon,  a  rule,  as,  cdTjOTiical. 

Kardia,  the  heart,  as,  pericar- 
dium. 

Karpos, /ruj7,  as,  artoca^-jjw*. 

Kephale,  tlie  head,  as,  hydro-. 
ce^j/m/us. 

Kouche,  asAcZZ,  as,  concZ/ology 

Kosmos,  order,  the  world, 
beavty,  as,  co57/2ogoDy,  cos- 
metic. 

Kratos,  power,  govermneni, 
as,  aristorrucy. 

Krites,  a  Jhdge,  as,  criterion. 

Krypto,  1  hide,  as,  ciypt,  apo- 
crypha. 

Kyklos,  a  circle,  aa,  cyclopedia. 


Laos,  the  people,  as,  Zaity. 
IiOthe,/£(3-^€</w/nws,  as,  ZciA- 

Lt  ipo,  I  leave,  as,  e]/7^is, 
Lithos,  a  stone,  as,  Zif/fographj' 
Logos,  a  icord,  a  description, 

as,  Zo^J-omachy,  geology. 
Lysis,  a  loosening,  as,  anaZy- 

sis,  para/^zc. 

M. 

Mache,  a  5fl/fZe,  as,  naiiTTaacAy 
Mauia,  madness,  as,  maniac. 
Mantis,  a  prophet,  a  diviner, 

as,  necrg^rjancy. 
Martyr,  a  tcii«e5»,  as,  martyr- 

^ology. 
I\Iathema,  learning,  sciencct 

as,  ma iAc7/iatics. 
!  Melan,  black,  as,  TneZflwicholy. 
I  i\Iotpr,  metros,  a  mother,   as, 
7«f/jopolia. 
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Metrcii,  a  measure,  as,  ther-' 

xnoincter.  i 

Mikros,  little,  as,  microitrope.  \ 

"»lisos,  hatred,  as,  Tw/fanthropy; 

>iono.s,  aluitr,  as,  /•/ooosyllable 

vlorplie,  a  shape,  as.  nielawio/ -  ' 

'lytho'*,  a. fab}'',  as,  mytho\otry\ 


N. 


.\au3,  a  ship,  as,  nauinacJiy. 
Nekros,  dead,  as,  7icc;oinancy 
Neos,  7ietc,  as,  >,  eolopjy. 
Vosos,  ail  island,  as,  pclopou- 

\omav,  uomados,  feeding  on 

pasture,  as,  nomadic. 
Noiiios,  H  i</iP,  us,  astronomy. 
Soaoa,  disease,  as,  /^osolDgy. 

O. 

Ode,  a  noncr,  as,  mono^i?/ 
OI;;;os, /e'lr,  as,  oZ/;j;;ircliy. 
Oik'O,  I  dwell,  us,  paroc//ial. 
'^^)iioina,a  name,  an,  anar^moits 
);;lii8,  a  acrpent,  as,  ophiulo-^y 
'  'pio,  I  «ec,  a'*,  optjcu. 

<  >ra!nri,  a  r^f>/^>'  se</i,  vl  specta- 

cle, as,  pauora//i«. 
I  )rnis.  oriiitUos,  a  bird,  as,  or- 

'  ■  •  ;     ,  I  >j:ht,  as,  orf Ao[jrap!iy. 

<  '  '   'Jii,  u  bove,  as,  o.s/r«io;fy. 

Uxys,  acidy  us,  oxij<ge\\. 


V. 


Vugos,  a  hill,  '-s,  Mcopagui. 


Pais,  paidos,  a  hoy,  as,  peda- 

gogue.     ■ 
Paideia,  instruction,  as,  cycJo- 

pedia. 
Pas,  pan,  o/^  as,  panthoou. 
Pate©,  I  walk,  as,  peri/>«/ftio. 
Pathos,  /e^^/rtg',  as,  synipulhy. 
Feuto,  five,  Q.ii,  pent ngon. 
Petros,  a  stone,  u^,  petniy. 
Plane,  wandering,  us,  planet. 
Polomos,  tear,  as,  poleuncal. 
Poleo,  1  sell,  as,  uwiwpoiy. 
Polls,  a  city,  as,  metropolis. 
Polys,  many,  as,  polylhcist. 
Polaiiios,  a  rice;-,  as,  hippo/w- 

Pons,  podos,  tho/i>'J/,  as,  poly- 

pits,  iiuupod(*s. 
Praktos,  done,  as,  impracticsL- 

ble.  • 
Prr-sbytpros,  au  elder,  as,  jpr«4'- 

6y/f/iai». 
Ptoroii,  a  roin^,  as,  apfera. 
i'yr,  pyros,y2rtf,  a«,  ^"yrouiotor. 

li-. 

Rheo,  Ijlitic,  as,  hemorr/i</ge. 

is. 

Sarks,  sarkos,  _^sA,  as,  sarco- 

pliu^iis. 
Skflos,  tlio  //•£',  ns,  u«o»c<?/e». 
:^ke\}ionmiAdelHjerate,ldouLt, 

as,  tfff/J/ical. 
Skopoo,  1  luok,  as,  to!e.«co/)f. 
SejK),  1  putrefy,  as,  nuti9c/>Uc. 
2Sitos,  cor.'t,  u^,  para^i/e. 
Sopliia,   it'tsd'j^iu,   as,   pliiloso- 
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Stello,  I  send,  as,  apo5/Zr.        j 
Stereos,  solid,  Jinn, .as,  stereo- 
type. 
Stoa,  a  porch,  ns,  stoic.  ; 

Stratos,  an  army,  as, y'raf agem; 
Strepho,  I  rum,  as,  piT\str€,ph\c\ 
Strophe,  a  turning, os,  a.postro-\ 
phe. 

T.  I 

Tautos,  the  same,  as,  tautology  \ 
Techne,  art,  as,  iechnicixh  ' 
Telos,  the  end,  distance,  as, 

telescope. 
Tetras, /owr,  as,  /cfrarrhy. 
Teuchos,  nbook,  as,  penta/eucA 
Tithemi,  I  p?/^  1  suppose,  as, 

hypotheticjA. 
Tomos,  a  section,  a   cutting, 

as,'  auafomy. 
Tones,  the  sound  of  the  voice. 

ap,Taonotor}y. 
Topos,  a  place,  as,  topognphy. 
Trope,   a   turning,  as,   trope, 

tropic. 

PH.  (Greek  0.) 

I 

Phngo,!  eat,  as,  anthropo^/iig-ij 
Phainoniai,  I  appear,  as,  phe-\ 

HOTwenou.  '< 

Pliarmakon,  a  drjig,  as,  phar-'. 

macy.  . 

Philos,  a  friend,  as,  pA?7an- 

thropy.  ' 


Phlebs,  phlebo3,  a  vein,  as, 
phlebotomy. 

T'aohos,  fear,  as,  hodrophobia. 

Phone,  the  voice,  as,  eaphony. 

Phos,  photos,  light,  as,  photo- 
meter. 

Phrasis,  a  saying,  an  expres- 
sion, as,  />/(rd.s-eoio^'. 

Phren,  the  mind,  as,  phreno- 
logy. 

Phthongos,  a  sound,  as,  di^A- 
//ion^. 

Physis,  nature,  as,  physiology. 

Phyton,  a  plant,  as,  zoophyte. 

CH.  (Greek  X.) 

Cha!ko5,  brass,  as,  chalcogra- 

phy. 
Chaiyps,  .«^«e/,  as,  cAa/ybeate. 
Chari6,   charitos,  grace,  lote, 

as,  charity. 
Cheir,  the  /taH<f,  as,  cAiVogra- 

phy,  cAj'rurgeon,  (surgeon.) 
Chilioi,  a  thousand,  as,  cAt/iad. 
Chole,  6jtV,  as,  melaucAo/y. 
Chronos,  fj/nf ,  as, cAjononieter. 
Chryaos,  gold,  as,  cAr^solite. 

PS.  (Greek  Y.) 

Pseudos,  a.  falsehood,  as,  pseu- 

do-npoatle. 
Psyche,  breath,  the  sou/,  as, 

mclempsychosia. 
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CoMPOBiTioN  is  the  art  of  expressing  thought  in  written 
lang^nagre. 

'I'o  compose  correctly,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  kiio\vIedg[e 
of  the  rules  of  Ortho<j;raphy,  or  the  spelling  of  words  ;  £/y- 
jnolo^y,  or  the  uses  and  inflpctions  of  the  various  parts  of 
upeech  ;  and  Syntax,  or  the  connexion  of  words  in  eentencee. 
To  compose  corroctly  and  perspicnonsly,  it  is  fnrther  ne- 
cessary to  IjHve  a  knowledge  of  the  rulf's  of  Puitrtuniion, 
Arrangement,  and  Sli/le,  and  of  tlie  use  of  Figuraiice  Lau' 
guagc. 

The  rules  of  Orthography,  Etymoloir)',  and  Syntax  have 
been  already  given,  together  wilh  the  mode  of  applying 
them  'in  analyzing  the  writings  of  others.  The  object 
of  CompoHitiou  is  to  teach  the  pupil  to  apply  them  in 
giving  written  expressions  to  his  own  sentiments.  The 
following  rules,  observations,  and  exercjs«v3  on  punctua- 
tion, arrangement,  style,  and  figurative  langungCt 
will  enable  hiui  to  express  his  thoughts,  not  only  with 
accuracy,  but  with  perspicuity  and  taste. 


I._rUNCTUATION. 

The  pointfl  nsed  to  mark  the  grammatical  Btmcture  of 
MUtonces,  are  the  same  as  tho.se  which  are  used  to  denote  th« 
principal  pauses;  namely,  the  cofnma  (,),  the  semicolon  (;), 
the  colon  (  :  ),  the  period  (  . ),  the  poitib^'  interrogation  (?), 
Uie  point  of  exclamation  ( ! ),  the  Jtf^V —  ),  and  the  pareii' 
thetit  (  ).  ^ 

COMMA. 

I. — When  the  subject  of  a  sentence  conMists  of  several  words, 
•  coionia   may  soinetinies,   for   the  wake  of  distinetneee,   be 
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placed  immodiatoly  before  the  verb ;  a?,  To  take  sincere 
plca'^ure  in  the  blessings  and  excellencies  of  others,  is  a  sure 
mark  of  a  good  heart. 

In  (general,  a  simple  pent'^nc  requires  only  the  period 
at  the  end  ;  as,  The  real  wants  of  nature  are  soon  sa- 
tisfied. 

il. — When  several  words  of  tho  game  clasg  follow  one 
another,  without  conjunctions,  commas  aro  placed  between 
them  ;  a?,  Rf?putatibn,  virtue,  happiness  jjreatly  d'epend  on 
the  choice  of  companions.  John  is  a  plain,  honest,  indus- 
trious man.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  friend  to  advise,  comfort, 
"xhort.  .Success  depends  on  acting  prudently,  steadily, 
'vigorously. 

1.  Vv'hen  several  words  of  a  cla-ss  follow  each  otlier, 
a  comma  is  placed  between  the  last  two,  although  the 
conjunction  is  expressed  ;  as,  Alfred  was  a  brave,  pious, 
and  patriotic  prince. 

2.  Wh'-n  words  of  Ibe  snme  ckiPS  follow  each'  othef  in 
pair",  a  comma  is  placed  between  ench  pair ;  iv^,  Truth 
is  fair  and  artless,  simple  and  sincere,  uniforiil  and 
constant. 

3.  V*'hen  -two  words  of  the  sam"-  class  aro  joined  by  a 
conjunction,  they  (Jo  not  require  a  comma  between  them  ; 
as,  Religion  purifies  and  ennobles  the  mind. 

III. — The  m'^mb'^rs  or  cla!T*»?s  of  a  compound  spntence  are 
^f«nera[!y  Keparated  by  coinnia" ;  p.n,  lie  Rttidios  diligently, 
rt!id  makes  great  progress.  Peace  of  mind  being  secured, 
\\'^  may  smih^  at  miifortunec.  'i'o  confess  the  truth,  I  was 
irreativ  to  blame. 


When  the  relative  imm''di:»tely  follows  the  antecedent^ 
or  when  the  p'-ntence  is  s:|iort,  the  comma  may  bo 
f>mitted  ;  as,  H^^bo  cares  only  for  himself,  has  but 
few  pleasures,     cflpour  is  a  quality  which  all  admire. 

IV, — Words  denoting  the  pcr«on  or  object  addressed,  and 

words  placed   in   apposition,  are  separated   by  conmias  ;  as, 

My  son,  give  me  thy  heart.  The  butterfly,  ciiild  of  the  suid- 
laer,  flutters  iu  the  sun. 
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V. — ^^Vords  which  expres<»  opposition  or  contrast,  are  se- 
parated by  a  comma  ;  as.  He  was  Icarnpd,  but  not  pedantic. 
'J'hough  deep,  yet  clear  ;  though  gentle,  yet  not  dull. 

VI. — When  a  verb,  or  any  other  important  word  is  omitted. 
itH  place  is  fiomctiincs  supplied  by  a  comma  ;  aa.  From  law 
arises  security  ;  fi-oin  security,  inquiry  ;  from  inquiry,  know- 

\l'<i\re. 

VII. —  .\dvf.rbial  and  modifying  words  and  phrases  aro 
pomotimes  sr-parated  by  conmias  ;  as,  Finally,  let  me  repeat 
what  I  stated  before.  I  lis  work  is,  in  many  respects,  su- 
})erior  to  mine.  A  kind  word,  nay,  even  a  kind  look,  often 
affords  comfort  to  the  alHictcd. 

V^III. —  An  expression,  supposed  to  be  sj^oken,  or  taken 
from  another  writer,  but  not  foniially  quotod,  is  preceded  by 
a  comma  :  as,  I  say  uulo  all.  Watch.  I'lutarch  calls  lying, 
the  vice  of  slaves. 

JX. — A  word  or  phrase  emphatically  repeated,  is  separated 
by  a  comma  ;  as,  Turn  ye,  turn  ye,  why  w.ll  yo  die  ? 

X. — Words  directly  spok^'n  or  quoted,  are  marked  by  in- 
verted commas  above  the  line  ;  as,  "  Come,''  said  he,  "  let 
iw  try  this  bow." 

SEMICOLOX. 

I. — When  a  sentence  co|^i<its  of  two  parts,  the  one  com- 
plete in  itself,  and  the  other  addp>d  as  an  inference,  or  to  givo 
Homrt  explanation,  they  are  Hf  purated  by  a  semicolon  ;  as. 
Economy  is  no  disgrace  ;  for  it  is  bettor  livo  on  a  little,  than 
to  outlive  a  great  deal, 

1.  When  the  preceding  clause  depends  on  the  follow- 
ing, a  semicolon  is  soni"tim»"S  u.sed  ;  a«!.  As  co:iIs  are  to 
burning  coals,  and  wood  to  fire  ;  so  is  a  contentious  man 
to  kindle  strife. 

0. — \  semicolon  is  sometim<>s  put  bf'tween  two  clauses 
which  h:ive  no  n«*C''ss:iry  d«-pen(leiieo  upon  euch  other, 
as,  Straws  swim  at  tho  surface  ;  but  pearls  lie  at  tho 
bottom. 

13* 
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II. — When  a  sentence  contains  an  enumeration  of  several 
particulars,  the  clauses  are  generally  separated  by  semi- 
colons ;  as,  Philosophers  assert  that  Nature  is  unlimited  in  her 
operations  ;  that  she  has.  inexhaustible  treasures  in  reserve  ; 
that  knowledge  will  always  be  progressive  ;  and  that  aU 
future  generations  will  contJHue  to  make  discoveries,  of  whick 
we  have  not  the  slightest  idea. 

COLON. 

I. — When  a  sentence  consists  of  two  parts,  the  one  com- 
plete in  itself,  and  the  other  containing  an  additional  remark, 
the  sense  but  not  the  syntax  of  which  depends  on  the  former, 
they   are   separated   by  a  colon  :    as.    Study   to  acquire  the 
habit  of  thinking  :  no  study  is  more  important. 
• 
Whether  a  colon  or  semicolon  shoirfd  be  used  some- 
times depends   on   the   insertion  or   omission  of  a   con- 
junction ;  as,  Do  not  flatter  yourself  with   the  hope  of 
perfect  happiness :  there  is  no  such  thing  in   the  world. 
Do  not  flatter  yourselves  with  the  hope  of  perfect  hap- 
piness ;  for  there  is  no  such  thing  in  the  world. 

If. — When  the  sense  of  several  members  of  a  sentence, 
which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  semicolons,  depends 
on  the  last  clause,  that  clause  is  generally  scparat'i'd  from  the 
others  by  a  colon  ;  as,  A  divine  legislator,  uttering  his  voice 
from  heaven  ;  an  almighty  governor,  stretching  forth  his  arm 
to  reward  or  punish  :  these  are  considerations  which  over- 
awe the  world,  support  integrity*,  and  check  guilt. 

III. — When  an  example  or  quotation  is  introduced,  it  is 
sometimes  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence  by  a  colon  ; 
as.  The  Scriptures  give  us  an  amiable  representation  of  the 
Deity  in  these  words :  *'  God  is  love." 


PERIOD,  &c. 


The  Period  is  used  at  the  end  of  all  sentences,  unless  they 
are  interrogative  or  exclamatory  ;  as,  Cultivate  the  love  of 
truth. 
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T'ae  perwd  is  also  U3f*d  afit*r  abbreviations;  as,  K.  C.  B., 
for  Knight  Commander  of  the  B»t.h. 

The  tht  point  of  interrogation  is  used  after  sentences  which 
ask  questions  ;  as.  Whence  comcst  thou  ? 

The  point  of  exclamation  is  used  after  words  or  sentences 
which  express  cniuliou  ;  as,  O  peace  !  how  desirable  thou 
art  1 

Tfie  dasli  is  used  to  mark  a  break  or  abrupt  turn  in  a 
gentence  ;  as, 

Here  hes  the  ^eat — False  marble,  where  ? 
Nothing  but  sordid  dust  lies  here. 

The  parenthesis  is  used  to  enclose  an  explanatory  clause 
or  member  of  a  sentence,  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
seuhC  ;  as, 

Know  then  this  truth  (enoujrh  for  man  to  know,) 
Virtue  alone  is  happiness  below. 


EXERCIvSES. 

Write  the  following  exercises,  and  supply  the  points  which 
mre  omitted  : — 

The  intermixture  of  evil  in  human  society  serves  to  exer- 
iije  the  sufferinj;  «rrac<'.s  and  virtues  of  the  jjood.  Dehborate 
-  lowly  execute  prornplly.  Th^"  great  business  of  life  is  to  bo 
mployed  in  doing  justly  loving  mercy  and  waliving  humbly 
with  our  Creator.  The  young  and  the  old  the  rich  and 
the  poor  the  le:irned  and  the  ignorant  must  all  go  down 
lo  t!io  grave.  Charity  like  the*  sun  bri;/htens  ull  its  ob- 
jects. TriaU  in  thi><  .'•tage  of  being  are  liie  lot  of  man.  Tlio 
path  of  piety  ajid  virtue  i»ur>ued  with  a  firm  and  constant 
spirit  will  assurvdly  lead  to  happiness.  Whnt  can  bo  paid 
to  alarm  those  of  their  danger  wlio  intoxicated  with  plea- 
surcH  become  giddy  and  insolent;  who  fl;itter»d  by  the  lUu- 
hions  of  prosperity  make  light  of  every  serious  admiinitiou 
which  their  friends  and  the  changes  of  the  world  give  them  ? 
To  enjoy  present  pleabure  he  sacrificed  liia  future  ca«e  and 
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reputation.  Continue  my  dear  child  to  make  virtue  thy  j)rin- 
cipal  study.  Content  the  offspring  of  religion  dwells  both 
in  retirement  and  in  the  active  scenes  of  life.  He  who  is  a 
stranger  to  industry  may  possess  but  he  cannot  enjoy.  It  is 
the  province  of  superiors  to  direct  of  inferiors  to  obey  ;  of 
the  learned  to  be  instructive  of  the  ignorant  to  be  docile  ;  of 
the  old  to  be  commnaicative  of  the  young  to  be  attentive  and 
diligent.  Gentleness  is  in  truth  the  great  avenue  to  mutual 
enjoyment.  B?  assured  therefore  that  order  frugality  and 
economy  are  the  necessary  supports  of  every  prrsonal  and 
private  virtue.  One  of  the  noblest  of  Christian  virtues  is  to 
love  our  enemies.  Against  thee  thee  only  have  I  sinned.  All 
our  conduct  towards  men  should  be  influenced  by  this  im- 
portant precept :  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  that  others 
should  do  unto  you. 

The  passions  are  the  chief  destroyers  of  our  peace  the 
storms  and  tempests  of  the  moral  world.  As  the  earth 
moves  round  the  sun  it  receives  sometimes  more  and  some- 
times less  of  his  light  and  heat  and  thus  are  produced  the 
long  warm  days  of  summer  and  the  long  cold  nights  of 
■winter.  The  path  of  truth  is  a  plain  and  safe  path  that  of 
falsehood  is  a  perplexing  maze.  To  give  an  early  preference 
to  honour  above  gain  when  they  stand  in  competition  to 
despise  every  advantage  which  cannot  bo  attained  without 
dishonest  arts  to  brook  no  meanness  and  stoop  to  no  dis- 
simulation are  the  indications  of  a  great  mind  the  presages 
of  future  emiueuce  and  usefulness  m  life 

Do  not  flatter  yourself  with  the  hope  of  perfect  happiness 
there  is  no  such  thing  in  the  world.  There  is  no  mortal  truly 
wise  and  restless  at  once  wisdom  is  the  repose  of  minds.  If 
he  has  not  been  unfaithful  to  his  king  if  he  has  not  proved 
a  traitor  to  his  country  if  he  has  never  given  cause  for  sucli 
charges  as  have  been  preferred  against  him  why  then  is  he 
nfraid  to  confront  his  accusers?  The  three  great  enemies 
to  tranquillity  are  vice  superstition  and  idleness  vice  which 
poisons  and  disturbs  the  mind  with  bad  passions  superstition 
■which  fills  it  with  imaginary  terrors  idleness  which  loads  it 
with  tediousness  and  disgust.  When  Socrates  was  asked 
what  man  approached  the  nearest  to  perfect  happiness  he 
answered  "  That  man  who  has  the  fewest  wants." 
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Worldly  happiness  ever  tends  to  destroy  itself  by  corrupt- 
ingr  the  heart  It  fosters  the  loose  and  the  violent  passions 
It  engenders  noxious  habits  and  taints  the  mind  with  false 
delicacy  which  makes  it  feel  a  thousand  unreal  evils  Cou- 
«5tantiue  the  Great  was  ad",  anced  to  the  sole  dominion  of  the 
Roman  Empire  A  D  325  and  soon  after  openly  professed  the 
Christian  faith  We  wait  till  to-morrow  to  be  happy  alas 
why  not  to-day  Shall  we  be  younger  Are  we  sure  we  shall 
be  healthier  Will  our  passions  become  feebler  and  our  love 
of  the  world  less  Beauty  and  strength  combined  with  virtue 
and  piety  how  lovely  in  tbe  s^ght  of  men  how  pleasing  to 
heaven  peculiarly  pleasing  because  with  every  temptation  to 
deviate  tii'^y  voluntarily  walk  in  the  path  of  duty  On  the 
one  hand  are  the  Divine  approbation  and  immortal  honour 
on  the  other  remembrr  and  beware  are  the  biiugs  of  cou-- 
ecieuce  and  endless  infamy. 

The  eagle  mav  be  considered  among  birds  what  the  lion  is 
among  quadrupeds  and  in  many  respects  they  have  a  strong 
similitude  to  each  other.  They  are  both  (pssessed  of  force 
and  an  empire  over  their  fellows  of  the  t'orest  Equally  mag- 
nanimous they  disdain  smnll  plunder  and  only  pursue  aui- 
mals  worthy  of  conquest  It  is  not  till  after  having  been  long 
jirovoked  by  the  cries  of  the  rook  or  the  magpie  that  this 
generous  bird  thinks  fit  to  punish  it  with  death  The  eagle 
also  disdains  to  share  the  plunder  of  another  bird  and  will 
devour  uo  other  prey  than  that  which  he  has  acquired  by  his 
own  pursuit  How  hungry  soever  he  may  he  he  stoops  not 
to  carrion  and  when  satiated  never  returns  to  the  same  car- 
case but  leaves  it  for  other  animals  more  rapacious  and  less 
dflicate  than  himself  Solitary  l.ke  the  lion  he  keeps  the 
dfsert  to  himself  alone  it  is  as  extraordinary  to  eee  two  pair 
of  eagles  in  the  same  mountain  as  two  lions  in  the  same 
forest  They  keep  separate  to  find  a  more  ample  supply  and 
rousider  the  quantity  of  their  game  as  the  best  proof  of  their 
dominion.  Nor  does  the  eimil  tude  of  these  animals  slop  here 
they  have  both  sparkling  eyes  and  are  nearly  of  the  same 
colour  their  claws  are  of  itie  same  form  their  breath  is  equally 
strong  and  their  cry  equally  loud  and  terrifying  Bred  both 
for  war  they  are  the  enemies  of  all  society  alike  fierce  proud 
uud  iucapable  of  being  easily  tamed. 
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Sir  Isaac  Newton  possessed  a  remarkably  mild  and  even 
temper  This  great  man  on  a  particular  occasion  was  called 
out  of  his  study  to  an  adjoining  apartment.  A  little  dog 
named  Diamond  the  constant  but  incurious  attendant  of  bis 
master's  researches  happened  to  be  left  among  the  papers 
and  threw  down  a  lighted  candle  which  consumed  the  almost 
finished  labours  of  some  years.  Sir  Isaac  soon  returned  and 
had  the  mortification  to  behold  his  irreparable  loss  But 
with  his  usual  self-possession  he  only  exclaimed  Oh  Diamond 
Diamond  thou  little  kuowest  the  mischief  thou  hast  done. 

By  the  unhappy  excesses  of  irregular  pleasure  in  youth 
how  many  amiable  dispositions  are  corrupted  or  destroyed 
How  many  rising  capacities  and  powers  are  suppressed  How 
many  flattering  hopes  of  parents  and  friends  are  totally  ex- 
tinguished Who  but  must  drop  a  tear  over  human  nature 
when  he  beholds  that  morning  which  arose  so  bright  over- 
cast with  such  untimely  darkness  that  sweetness  of  temper 
which  once  engaged  many  hearts  that  modesty  which  was 
so  prepossess) ngf  those  abilities  which  promised  extensive 
usefulness  all  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  low  sensuality  and 
one  who  was  formed  for  passing  through  life  in  the  midst  of 
public  esteem  cut  off  by  his  vices  at  the  beginning  of  his 
course  or  sunk  for  the  whole  of  it  into  insignificance  and 
contempt  These  O  sinful  Pleasure  are  thy  trophies  It  is 
thus  that  co-operating  with  the  foe  of  God  and  man  thou 
degradest  human  honour  and  blastest  the  opening  prospects 
of  human  felicity. 


II.     ARRANGEMENT. 

The  arrangement  of  words  in  sentences  is  either  gram," 
matical  or  rhetorical. 

Grammatical  arrangement  is  the  order  in  which  words  are 
generally  placed  in  speaking  and  writing. 

Rhetorical  arrangement  is  that  order  of  the  words,  in  which 
Ihe  emphatical  parts  of  the  sentence  are  placed  first. 
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For  this  reason,  the  rhetorical  arrangement  is  also 
called  the  emphatical.  It  is  used  chiefly  in  poetry  and 
impassioned  prose. 

The  following  niles  teach  the  grammatical  arrangc- 
tneut ;  the  rhetorical  arrangement  is  explained  in  the 
notes,  which  follow  each  rule. 

I. — The  subject  or  nominative  generally  precedes  the  verb : 
ae  William  reads ;  ice  write  ;  to  obey  his  teacher  is  the  duty 
of  a  good  scholar. 

1.  The  nominative  comes  after  the  verb  in  the  follow- 
ing instances : — 

When  the  sentence  is  interrogative  ;  £ls,  Heard  you 
that  peal  of  thunder^ 

When  the  sentence  is  imperative ;  as.  Go  thou,  come  ye. 

When  a  supposition  is  expressed  by  an  ellipsis ;  as, 
Were  /  in  your  situation,  I  should  not  hesitate  a  mo- 
ment. 

When  the  sentence  begins  with  the  words  there,  here, 
&c.  ;  as.  There  was  a  great  commotion  among  the  peo- 
ple ;  heie  are  the  rioters. 

When  the  verb  is  preceded  by  neither  or  nor;  as, 
Neither  were  his  services  of  small  importance,  nor  was 
his  country  unmindful  of  them. 

2.  The  nominative  is  also  placed  after  the  verb,  to  give 
spirit  and  emphasis  to  the  Hontence  ;  as,  Fallen  is  thy 
throne,  O  Israel.     Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians. 

II. — The  article  always  precedes  the  noun,  whose  significa- 
tion it  limits  ;  as,  A  house,  an  inkstand,  the  dog. 

1.  When  the  noun  is  qualified  by  an  adjective,  the  ar- 
ticle is  generally  placed  before  the  adjective  j  as,  A  good 
man,  the  wisest  king. 

2.  The  indefinite  article  is  placed  between  the  noun 
and   the   adjectives  many  and  such;  and   also  between 
the  noun  and  all  adjectives  which  are  preceded  by  as,  so 
too  and  hoic ;  as,  Many  a   learned  man  has  been  de* 
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ceived  ;  such  an  occurrence  is  not  likely  to  take  place  ; 
60  great  a  multitude  ;  how  mighty  a  prince.         ' 

The  definite  article  is  placed  between  the  noun  and 
the  adjective  all ;  as,  All  the  books  on  the  table. 

III. — The  adjective  generally  precedes  the  noun  which  it 
qualifies ;  as,  A  swift  horse,  an  honest  man. 

1.  The  adjective  is  placed  after  the  noun  in  the  fol- 
lowing instances : — 

When  it  is  used  as  a  title  ;  as,  Alexander  the  Great. 

When  other  words  depend  upon  it ;  as,  A  man  eminent 

in  his  profession. 

When  it  expresses  dimension  ;  as,  A  wall  ten  feet 
high.  ^ 

When  it  expresses  the  effect  of  an  active  verb  ;  as.  Vice 
renders  men  miserable. 

W'hcn  an  intransitive  verb  comes  between  it  and  the 
noun  or  pronoun  ;  as.  It  seems  strange. 

2.  The  adjective,  when  it  is  emphatic,  is  sometimes 
puiced  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  and  at  a  dibtance 
from  the  noun  ;  as,  Just  and  true  are  all  thy  ways. 

IV, — The  prononn  of  the  third  person  is  placed  after  that 
of  the  second  ;  and  the  prononn  of  the  first  person  after  those 
of  the  se?ond  and  third  ;  as,  You  and  /  will  go,  if  they  will 
accompany  us ;  shall  it  be  given  to  you,  to  him,  or  to  ine  ? 

V. — Ac'ive  verbs  generally  precede  the  words  which  they 
govern  ;  as,  I  wrote  a  letter ;  learn  your  lesson. 

1.  The  relative  pronoun  is  placed  before  active  verbs; 
as,  He  is  a  man  whom  I  greatly  esteem. 

2.  V/hen  the  objective  case  is  emphatic,  it  sometimes 
precedes  the*  verb  ;  as.  Silver  and  gold  have  I  none. 

VI. — The  infinitive  mood  generally  follows  the  word  which 
governs  it ;  as,  He  loves  to  learn  ;  I  shall  go. 

When  the  infinitive  is  the  emphatic  word,  it  sometimes 
precedes  the  verb  which  governs  it ;  as,  Do  it  you  must. 
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VII, — Adverbs  are  generally  placed  immediaU^ly  before  or 
immediately  after  the  words  which  they  qualify ;  as,  Very 
g[Ood  ;  he  acted  wisely. 

Adverbs,  when  emphatical,  are  sometimes  placed  at 
the  beorinning  of  a  seutf^nce,  and  at  a  distance  from  the 
words  which  they  qualify  ;  as.  How  gracefully  that  young 
gentleman  rides  his  horse. 

VIII. — Prepositions  are  generally  placed  before  the  words 
which  thoy  govern  ;  as,  From  him,  to  thorn. 

Prepositions  are  sonwtimes  placed  after  the  words 
which  they  govern,  Jind  at  a  distance  from  them  ;  as, 
kSuch  conduct  I  am  a-t  a  loss  to  account  for. 

IX. — Conjunctions  are  placed  between  the  words  or  clauses 
which  they  connect ;  as,  Coiue  and  see  ;  be  cautious,  but 
epoak  the  truth. 

1.  Conjunctions  of  one  Rvllablo,  with  the  exception 
of  /Af.n,  are  always  placed  tirtt  in  the  clauses  or  sen- 
teiKies  which  thi\v  connect  :  as,  Virtue  is  praised  by 
many,  and  doubtless  s!ie  would  be  dtvsired  also,  if  her 
worth  wero  really  known  ;  see,  t/ien,  that  you  do  as  sho 
requires. 

2.  Conjunctions  of  more  than  one  syllable  (with  the 
exception  of  whereas,  wliich  must  always  be  the  Jirst 
word  in  the  henteiice  or  clause.)  may  be  transferred  to 
the  place  where  it  is  most  agreeable  to  the  ear  in  read- 
ing ;  as.  Piety  and  holiness  v.'ill  mako  our  whole  life 
hajjpy,  irfierran,  sinful  pursuits  will  yield  only  to  a  few 
scattered  pbusures :  let  us  diligently  cultivate  the  for- 
mer, t/iercfuie,  while  wo  curefully  abstain  from  the 
latter. 


EXERCISES. 

Write  the  following  sentences,  and  correct  the  arrange- 
ment. 

Is  known  to  Him  who  made  us,  every  desire  of  the  heart. 
Fall  hoavily  upon  the  enviuuH,  common  cahimities,  and  com- 
inou  blevings.     Neither  gross,  nor  exccsbivoly  rcfuicd  should 
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be  our  manners.  How  we  can  spend  our  lime  foolishly* 
when  we  know  that  hereafter  we  must  give  an  account  of  our 
thoughts,  words,  and  actions  ?  Thou  boast  not  of  the  fa- 
vours bestowest  thou.  He  were  ever  so  great  and  opulent, 
this  conduct  would  debase  him.  Nothing  is  there  on  earth 
so  stable,  as  to  assure  us  of  undisturbed  rest.  These  firea 
shall  glow  still  redder. 

Man  is  noblest  the  work  of  the  creation.  He  is  much  a 
better  writer  than  reader.  A  many  a  man  has  attained  in- 
dependence by  industry  and  perseverance.  Do  not  enter- 
tain a  too  high  opinion  of  yourself.  I  am  ashamed  to  tell 
how  a  great  mistake  I  have  committed.  Greater  the  part  of 
the  furniture  is  removed,  but  the  all  servants  remain. 

Youth  virtuous  gradually  brings  forward  manhood  ac- 
complished and  flourishing.  A  spirit  temperate,  and  ex- 
pectation moderate,  are  safoguards  excplient  of  (he  mind, 
in  this  state  uncertain  and  changing.  The  Great  Peter  of 
Russia,  wrought  in  the  dock-yards,  as  a  ship-carpenter.  He 
is  a  good,  and  respectful  scholar  to  his  teacher.  This  long 
room  is  twenty  feet,  and  wide  sixteen  feet.  Your  bounty 
has  rendered  that  old  quite  comfortable  man.  They  that 
mourn  are  blessed  ;  for  they  shall  be  comforted.  I  and  you 
will  remain.  If  TuUia  and  you  are  well,  I  and  Cicero  are 
well. 

Patience,  by  composure  preserving  within,  the  i-mpression 
resists  trouble  makes  which  from  without.  No  opportunity 
of  doing  sr^od  neglect.  They  opulence  has  made  proud  whom, 
and  luxury  has  corrupted  whom,  cannot  the  simple  pleasures 
of  nature  relish.  I  defy  thy  throats,  thy  mercy.  To  walk 
too  hastily  you  ought  not.  To  do  a  kind  action  I  need  not 
solicit  him.     I  must  go  whatever  may  ensue. 

She  properly  reads,  very  neatly  writes,  and  accurately 
composes.  He  agreeably  came  to  his  promise,  and  suitably 
conducted  himself  to  the  occasion.  The  blow  came  down. 
How  do  the  kind  offices  of  a  dutiful  and  affectionate  child 
greatly  gladden  the  heart  of  a  parent,  when  sinking  under 
age  or  infirmities  especially  I  I  hope  it  is  not  I  whom  he  is 
displeased  with.  Do  you  know  whom  you  speak  to  ?  Whom 
do  you  offer  such  language  to  ?     It  was  not  him  that  they 
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Xirere  so  trngty  with.  Him  between  and  me  there  is  some  dia* 
parity  of  years ;  nouo  but  him  betweea  and  her.  Then, 
come,  let  us  go  home. 

Fancifully  have  of  a  river,  the  origin  and  progress  bMn 
compared  to  of  man  the  life.  Insignificant  are  its  beginnings, 
and  frivolous  is  its  infancy  ;  of  a  meadow  among  the  flowers 
it  plays  ;  a  garden  it  waters,  or  a  little  mill  turns.  In  its 
youth  strength  gathering,  wild  and  impetuous  it  becomes. 
Of  the  restraints  impatient  which  it  still  meets  with  in  the 
hollows  among  the  mountains,  restless  and  fretful  it  is  :  in 
its  turning  quick,  and  in  its  course  unsteady.  It  is  a  roaring 
cataract  now,  whatever  opposes  its  progr*'Ss,  tearing  xip  and 
overturning,  and  from  a  rock  dow^l  it  shoots  headlong ;  it 
becomes  a  sullen  and  gloomy  pool  then,  in  the  bottom  of  a 
glen  buried.  Breath  recovering  by  repose,  along  it  dashes 
again,  till,  of  uproar  and  mischief  tired,  all  that  it  has  swept 
along  it  quiis,  and  of  the  valley  the  opening  leaves  with  the 
rejected  waste  strewed.  Now,  its  retirement  quitting,  abroad 
into  the  world  it  comes,  with  more  prudence  and  discretion 
journeying  throusrli  cultivated  fields,  to  circumstances  yield- 
ing, and  winding  round  to  overwhelm  or  reniove  what  would 
trouble  it.  'I'hrough  the  populous  cities  it  ptsses,  and  of 
man  all  the  busy  haunts,  its  services  on  every  side  tendering, 
and  of  the  country  becomes  the  supjwrt  and  ornam^'ut.  By 
numerous  alliances  increased,  and  ni  its  coun<e  advanced, 
grave  and  stately  it  becomes  in  its  motions,  peace  and  quiet 
loves ;  and  in  silence  majentic  rolls  on  its  waters  mighty  till 
to  rest  it  is  laid  in  the  vast  abyss. 

Indeed,  you  have  been  justly  informed,  with  regard  to  my 
poverty.  In  a  house  hut  of  mean  appearance,  and  of  ground 
a  little  spot,  my  whole  estate  consists;  1  draw  my  8uj»port 
from  which,  by  my  own  labour.  By  any  means,  but  if 
you  have  been  p'rsuaded  to  think,  thai  in  any  degree  ui>- 
happy  this  poverty  rendins  me,  ^really  you  are  deceived.  Of 
Providence  I  have  no  reason  to  eoinpluiii  ;  with  all  that  na- 
ture requires  it  rupplies  me  ;  and  if  without  8ii[»erfluilie8  I 
am,  from  the  desire  of  them  I  am  also  free.  1  confess,  with 
these  I  bliould  he  more  able  the  necessitous  to  succour,  the 
only  advanta^^e  for  which  to  be  envied  nrc  the  woulthy  :  but 
Jis  my  small  possessions  are  still  to  the  a'^islance  of  my 
friends  I  can  coulribute  somethin<;. 
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Change  the  following  passages  of  poetry  into  prose : — 

If  good  we  plant  not.  vice  will  fill  the  place  ; 
And  rankest  weeds  the  richest  soils  defar-^ 

A  solitary  blessing  few  can  find  ; 

Our  joys  with  those  we  love  are  intertwin'd  ; 

And  he  whose  wakeful  tenderness  removes 

*rh'  obstructing  thoni  which  wounds  the  friend  he  loves, 

Smooths  not  another's  rugged  path  alone, 

But  scatters  roses  to  adorn  his  own. 

Thou  holy  harp  cf  Jndah's  land, 

That  hung  thy  willow  boughs  npon, 
O  leave  the  bovvers  on  Judah's  strand, 

And  cedar  groves  of  L'banon  ; 
That  I  ma)^  sound  thy  sacred  string, 

Those  chords  of  mystery  sublime, 
That  chimed  the  songs  of  Israel's  king: 

Songs  that  shall  triumph  over  mine. 

Is  there  a  son  of  generous  England  here. 
Or  fervid  Eriu  • — he  with  us  shall  join. 

To  pray  that  in  eternal  union  dear, 

The  rose,  the  shamrock,  and  the  thistle  twine, 

Types  of  a  race  who  shall  to  time  unborn 
Their  country  leave  unconquer'd  as  of  yore, 

O  youth  is  like  the  spring-tide  morn, 

When  roses  bloom  on  Jordan's  strand. 
And  far  the  turtle's  voice  is  borne 

Througli  all  Judea's  echoing  land  ! 
When  the  delighted  wanderer  roves 
Tiirough  cedar  woods,  and  olive  groves, 

Tliat  spread  their  blossoms  to  the  day  ; 
And  climbs  the  hill,  and  fords  the  stream. 
And  basks  him  in  the  noontide  beam. 
And  cries,  'mid  his  delicious  dream, 

"  O  I  would  live  alway  !" 

But  age  is  like  the  winter's  night, 

When  Ilermon  we^ars  his  mantle-cloud, 

When  moou  and  stars  withdraw  their  light, 
And  Iliuuom's  blast  is  long  and  loud. 
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Whon  the  dejected  pilgrim  strays 
Alon|r  the  dL-i!ert'«  trackliss  maze, 

Forsaken  by  each  friendly  ray  ; 
And  feels  no  vij;jour  in  his  limb, 
And  finds  no  home  on  earth  for  him, 
And  cries,  amid  the  shadows  dim, 

"  I  would  not  live  alway." 

When  Israel,  of  the  Lord  beloved, 

Ont  from  the  land  of  bondage  came, 
Her  father's  God  before  her  moved. 

An  awful  guide,  in  smoke  and  tiamr 
By  day  along  the  astonish'd  lands, 

The  cloudy  piilar  glided  slow  ; 
By  night  Arabia's  crimson'd  sands 

Return'd  the  liery  pillar's  glow. 

Then  rose  the  choral  hymn  of  praise, 

And  trump  and  timbrel  answer'd  keen  ; 
And  Zion's  daughters  pour'd  their  lays. 

With  priests'  and  warriors'  voice  between. 
No  portents  now  our  fo<^s  amaze. 

Forsaken  Israel  wanders  lone  ; 
Our  fathers  would  not  know  thy  ways. 

And  thou  hast  left  them  to  their  own. 

TRANSPOSITION    AND    VARIETY    OF    EXPRESSIOX. 

Sentences  often  admit  of  a  considerable  variety  of  arrange* 
meut. 

The  changing  of  one  mode  of  arrangement  for  another  is 
called  tranifpoiiition. 

The  following  example  will  show  how  the  members  of 
a  sentence  may  be  transposed  The  Roman  slate  evi- 
dentil/  derlmed,  in  piopui tiun  to  the  incrrnse.  of  luxury. 
The  Ii)man  Ktale,  in  proportinn  to  the  increase  of 
luxury,  evidently  derlined.  In  proportion  to  the  i;j- 
crease  of  luxury,  the  Rnmnn  $tate  evidently  declined, 
14* 
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The  ideas  in  a  sentence  may  also  be  expressed  in  various 
forms. 

Thus,  The  brother  deserved  censure  more  than  his  siS' 
ter.  The  sister  uas  less  reprehensible  than  her  brother. 
The  sister  did  not  deserve  reprehension,  so  much  as  hpr 
brother.  Reproof  was  due  to  the  brother,  rather  than  to 
the  sister. 

Change  the  fojloicinsc  sentences,  hi/  transposing  the  mem- 
hers,  or  by, varying  the  form  of  expression  : — 

I  am  willing  to  remit  all  that  is  past,  provided  it  may  be 
done  with  safety.  He  who  made  lig"ht  to  spring  from  pri- 
jueral  darkness,  will  make  order,  at  least,  to  arise  from  the 
seeming  confusion  of  the  world.  The  man  who  can  make 
light  of  the  sufferings  of  others,  is  himself  entitled  to  no 
compassion.  Whoever  considers  the  uncertainty  of  human 
affairs,  and  how  frequently  the  greatest  liop-s  are  frustrated, 
will  see  ju>t  reason  to  be  always  on  his  guard,  and  not  place 
too  much  depenience  on  things  so  precarious.  Let  us  not 
conclude,  while  dangers  are  at  a  distance,  and  do  not  imme- 
diately approach  us,  that  we  are  secure,  unless  we  use  the 
necessarj^  precautious  tc  prevent  them.  Those  things  which 
appear  great  to  one  who  knows  nothing  greater,  will  sink 
mto  a  diminutive  size,  when  he  becomes  acquainted  with 
objects  of  a  higher  nature. 

He  who  improves  in  modesty,  as  he  im.proves  in  knowledge, 
has  an  undoubted  claim  to  greatness  of  mind.  I  will  attend 
the  conference,  if  I  can  do  so  conveniently-  He  who  lives 
always  in  the  bustle  of  the  world,  lives  in  a  perpetual  war- 
fare. The  spirit  of  true  religion  breathes  gentleness  and 
affabihty.  Industry  is  not  only  the  instrument  of  improve- 
ment, but  the  foundation  of  pleasure.  The  advantages  of 
this  world,  even  when  innocently  gair.ed,  are  uncertain  bless- 
ings. When  you  behold  wicked  men  multiplying  in  number, 
and  increasing  in  power,  imagine  not  that  Providence  par- 
ticularly favours  them.  A  wolf  let  into  the  sheepfold,  will 
devour  the  sheep. 

To  pass  our  time  in  the  study  of  the  sciences  has,  in  all 
ages,  been  reckoned  one  of  the  most  dignified  and  happy  of 
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human  occupations  ;  and  the  name  of  Philosopliprs,  or  Lovers 
of  Wisdom,  is  given  to  those  wlio  lead  such  a  life.  But  it  is 
by  no  means  necessary  that  men  should  do  nothing  else  than 
study  known  truths,  and  explore  new,  in  ord»»r  to  earn  this 
title.  Some  of  the  greatest  philosophers,  in  all  ages,  have 
been  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  active  life  :  and  he  who,  in 
whatever  station  his  lot  may  be  cast,  prefers  the  refined  and 
elevating  pleasures  of  knowledge  to  the  low  gratification  of 
the  seusee,  riclily  deserves  the  name  of  a  Philosopher. 

By  science  we  are  raised  to  an  understanding  of  the  in- 
finite wisdom  and  goodness,  which  the  Creator  has  displayed 
in  all  his  works.  Sot  a  step  can  we  take  in  any  direction, 
without  perceiving  the  most  extraordinary  traces  of  design  ; 
and  the  skill,  every  where  conspicuous,  js  calculated,  in  so 
va>it  a  prop«)rtion  of  instances,  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
living  creatures,  and  especiully  of  ourselves,  that  we  can  feel 
no  hesitation  in  concluding,  that,  if  we  knew  the  whole 
scheme  of  Providence,  every  part  would  appear  to  be  in  har- 
mony with  a  plan  of  absolute  benevolence.  Independently, 
however,  of  this  most  consoling  inference,  the  delight  is  Ln- 
cxproBsible  of  being  able  to  follow,  as  it  were  with  our  eyes, 
the  marvellous  works  of  the  great  Architect  of  Nature,  and 
to  trace  the  unbounded  power  and  exquisite  skill,  w.iich  are 
exhibited  in  the  most  miuute>  as  well  ad  iu  the  mightiest  part* 
of  his  system. 


IIT.— STYLE. 


Style  is  the  peculiar  manner  of  expressing  thoughts  iu  lan- 
guage. 

The  most  important  quality  of  a  good  style  is  pers^pimity. 

Prrppicuity  of  ntylo  depends  upon  the  choice  of  words  and 
phrases,  and  on  the  utruclure  of  sentences. 

Perspicuity  in  the  use  of  words  and  phrases  requires  purity^ 
propriety^  and  fnecision. 

Perspicuity  in  the  structure  of  sentences  requires  clcarnce$, 
unity,  and  strength. 
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WORDS  AND  PHRASES. 

I. — Purity  of  style  consists  in  the  use  of  such  words  and 
phrases  as  belong  to  the  idiom  of  the  lanjfuagfe  :  iu  opposition 
to  words  and  phrases,  which  are  foreign,  obsolete,  or  used 
without  proper  authority. 

II. — Propriety  of  stylo  consists  in  the  use  of  such  words 
^nd  phrases  as  are  best  adapted  to  express  our  meaning  ;  iu 
opposition  to  low  expressions,  and  to  words  and  phrases  less 
significant  of  the  idezis  which  we  mean  to  couvey. 

III. — Precision  of  style  consists  in  the  use  of  such  expres- 
sions as  convey  simply  the  idea  which  we  have  in  view,  and 
in  the  rejection  of  all  superfluous  words  and  phrases  ;  in  oppo- 
«tioa  to  a  loose  and  diffuse  mode  of  expression. 

To  write  with  precision,  it  is  necesean,'  to  attend  to  the 
exact  significations  of  words.  The  following  examples 
show  the  difference  in  meaning  between  words,  which 
are  commonly  reckoned  synonymous. 

Abhor,  detest. — To  abhor  imports  strong  dislike  ;  to 
detest,  strong  disapprobation.  A  man  abhors  being  in 
debt ;  he  detests  treachery. 

Avow,  acknowledge,  confess. — To  avow,  supp>oses  the 
person  to  glory  in  what  ho  declares ;  to  acknowledge, 
supposes  a  small  degree  of  delinquency,  which  the  ac- 
knowledgment compensates  ;  to  confess,  supposes  a  higher 
degree  of  criminality.  A  patriot  avows  his  opposition  to 
a  corrupt  ministry,  and  is  applauded  ;  a  gentleman  ac- 
knowledges his  mistake,  and  is  forgiveu ;  a  prisoner 
confesses  the  crime  of  which  he  stands  accused,  and  is 
punished. 

Austerity,  severity,  rigour. — Austerity  relates  to  modes 
of  living  or  behaviour ;  severity,  of  thinking  ;  rigour,  of 
punishing.  A  hermit  is  austere  in  his  life  ;  a  casuist,  is 
severe  in  his  application  of  religion  or  law  ;  a  judge,  rig- 
orous in  his  sentences. 

Authentic,  genuine. — Authentic  refers  to  the  character 
of  a  document ;  genuine,  to  the  connexion  betweep  any 
production  aaid  its  reputed  author.  We  speak  of  the 
authenticity  of  Buchanan's  history,   that  is,  of  its  au- 
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thority  as  a  record  of  facts  |  and  of  th©  g[f  nuinoneso  of 
Ossian's  poems,  that  is,  whether  or  not  they  were  c^m- 
po>.  J  by  the  person  to  whom  they  are  ascribed. 

Custom,  ha  hit. — Custom  ret^pects  the  action,  habit  the 
actor.  By  the  custom  of  walking  often  iu  the  streets,  oue 
acquires  u  habit  of  idleaesu. 

Difficvlty,  obstacle. — A  difficulty  embarrasses  us,  an 
obstacle  8toi>8  us.  Philip  found  difficulty  in  managinjj 
the  Athenians,  on  account  of  their  natural  dippositions  ; 
but  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  was  the  great  obstacle 
to  his  designs. 

Entire,  complete. — A  thing  is  entire  by  wanting  none 
<.f  its  parts  ;  coiii;>i»-te  by  wulititl^^  none  of  its  appendages. 
A  man  may  be  iii;i>ier  of  aii  entae  house,  which  has  not 
one  complete  apartment. 

EquiTf>cal,  ambiguous. — An  equivocal  expression  has 
dt\e  sense  op<-n,  and  desijined  to  Le  understood  :  another 
sense  conceal»*d,  and  undel^tood  only  by  the  p*»rBon  who 
liscs  the  exprcts'on.  An  anibiguoui*  e.xpres»;ion  has,  ap- 
parently, two  hens«s,  and  Ieav<  3  us  at  a  loss  which  of 
thf-m  to  prefer.  An  iione^^t  man  will  refrain  from  era- 
})!oying  an  equivocal  ♦rxpression  :  a  cniifuscd  man  may 
o;teu  utter  ambiguous  terifL><  wilhor.t  any  design. 

ITrtii^htine^M,  disdcin. — Haughtiness  is  founded  on  th© 
h'gh  opinion  which  w**  cwtcrtaiu  t»t' ourhelves  :  disdain,  on 
tne  mean  o{»!uiou  which  wt^  entertain  of  others. 

Invent,  d'f<ci)rer. — To  invent,  signifies  lo  prod  ore  som©-^ 
thing  totally   new  ;    lo  di>cover,  to  find   out  M)methin<r 
which  was  bf'for©  h;ddcn.     (.iulileo  invented  thf>  telesmpf  ; 
llurvey  discovered  the  circiilutioa  of  the  biood. 

Only,  alone. — Only  imnorJs  that  there  is  no  other  oJi- 
ject  of  the  same  kind  ;  ulono  imports  being  uuacconi- 
(^>atiied  by  any  other  object.  An  only  child,  is  one  that 
has  neitiii-r  brutiier  nor  s.b-:cr;  a  child  aluuo,  is  one  that 
I.-'  ir-U  by  Itself. 

Piidr,  ranity. — Pride  makes  lis  esteem  ourselves  :  va- 
nity niak<'H  us  defiire  the  evteein  of  others.  A  ntau  may 
bf  loo  rtroiid  to  be  rain. 
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Remark,  observe. — Wc remark,  in  the  way  of  att(»i.,urt, 
4n  order  to  remember ;  we  observe,  ia  the  way  of  exa- 
mination, m  order  to  judge.  A  traveller  remarks  the 
most  interesting  obj-^cts  he  sees  ;  a  general  observes  all 
the  motions  of  the  enemy. 

Surprised,  astoni^led,  amazed,  confounded. — I  am 
surprised  at  what  is  new  or  iinexpected  ;  I  arn  astonished 
at  what  is  vast  or  grca.t :  I  am  amazed  at  what  is  incom- 
prehensible ;  I  am  confounded  by  what  is  shocking  or 
terrible. 

TranqviJliti/,  pp.rrcp,  cahn. — Tranquillity  imports  a 
situation  free  from  trouble,  considered  in  itself;  peace, 
the  same  situation  with  respect  to  any  causes  that 
might  interrupt  it :  cairn,  a  situation  with  regard  to 
distiirbances  going  b*iore  or  following  it.  A  good  man 
enjoys  tranquillity  in  himself,  peace  with  others,  and  calm 
after  a  storm. 

Wisdom,  prudence. — Wisdom  leads  us  to  speak  and 
act  with  propriety  ;  prudence  prevents  our  speaking  or 
acting  improperly.  A  v/ise  man  employs  the  most  pro- 
per means  for  success  ;  a  pnidf'nt  man  the  safest  means 
to  avoid  being  brought  into  danger. 

Vnth.,  by. — With,  expresses  a  more  close  and  imme- 
diate connexion  between  the  agrnt  and  the  instrument  ; 
by,  a  more  remote  connexion.  The  bird  was  killed  with 
a  stone  by  Peter. 

STRUCTURE  OF  SENTENCES. 

IV. — Clearness  of  style  consists  in  a  perspicuous  arrange- 
ment of  the  words  and  members  of  sentences  ;  in  opposition  to 
ambiguity,  arising  from  an  improper  collocation  of  them. 

1 .  Words  expressing  things  connected  in  thought,  should 
be  placed  as  near  to  each  other  as  possible. 

2.  Ambiguities  are  frequently  occasioned  by  the  im- 
proper position  of  relative  pronouns,  adverbs,  connecting 
particles,  and  explanatory  phrases 
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3.  Ambiguities  are  also  occasioned  by  the  too  frequent 
repetition  of  pronouns,  when  reference  is  made  to  differ- 
ent persons. 

V. — Unity  in  the  structure  of  a  sentence  consists  in  making 
one  leading  thought  connect  its  diiferent  parts. 

1.  Objects  that  have  no  intimate  connexion  should 
never  be  crowded  into  one  sentence. 

2.  Parentheses  ought  never  to  be  introduced  In  the 
middle  of  sentences. 

3.  iientences  ought  never  to  be  extended  beyond  what 
seems  their  natural  close. 

VI. — Strength  in  the  structure  of  a  Fentence  consists  in 
such  a  disposition  of  its  several  words  and  members,  as  may 
give  each  of  them  its  due  weight  and  force. 

1.  A  sentence  ought  to  b;.)  divested  of  all  redundant 
words  and  members. 

2.  Attention  should  be  paid  to  the  use  of  copulatives, 
4         relatives,  and    all    the    particles  employed    in    transiiiou 

and  connexion. 

3.  The  most  important  words  ought  to  be  placed  ia 
the  situation,  iu  which  they  will  make  the  strongest 
ifnpressiou. 

4.  A  weaker  assertion  or  proposition  should  never 
come  after  a  stronger  one. 

5.  A  sentence  ought  never  to  bo  concluded  with  an 
inconsiderable  word. 

6.  In  the  members  of  a  seufeuce.  where  two  objects 
are  either  compared  or  contracted,  some  resemblance  ia 
tlio  language  and  construction  should  be  preserved. 

7.  Attention  should  be  p:iid  to  the  harmony  aud  easy 
flow  of  the  wards  and  members  of  a  sentence. 
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EXERCISES. 

Write  the  following  sentences,  and  correct  the  errors  in  style. 

I. — The  king  soon  found  reason  to  repent  him  of  his  pro- 
voking such  dangerous  enemies.     The  popular  lords  did  not 
fail   to  enlarge    themselves  on    the    subject.     Removing   the 
term  from  Westminster,  sitting   the  parliament,  \vas  illegal. 
He  had  been  perplexed  w^ith  a  long  compliance  to  foreign   ' 
manners.     The  discovery  he  made  and  communicated   with 
his  friends.     The  wisest  princes  need   not  think  it  any  dimi- 
nution  to  their  greatness,  or  derogation   to  their  eufliciency 
to  rely  upon  counsel.     He  found   the  greatest  difficulty  of 
writing.     You   know   the  esteem    I   have   of  his  philosophy. 
He  is  resolved  of  going  to  the  Persian  Court.     Is^ either  the.ij 
one  nor  the  other  shall  make  me  swerve  out  of  the  path 
which   I   have  traced  for  myself.     A  great  quantity  may  be, 
taken  from  the  heap,  without  making  any  sensible  alteration', 
upon   it.     All   these  things  required  abundance  of  finesse  and^j 
delicatasse   to  manage   v/ith   advantage,  as  well   as   a  strict  ' 
observance  after  times  and  fashions.     The  hauteur  of  Florio 
was   very   disgracious,    and   disgusted  both   his   friends   and 
strangers. 

It  irks  me  to  see  so  perverse  a  disposition.  I  wot  not  who 
has  done  this  thing.  Methhiks  I  am  not  mistaken  in  an' 
ojiinioa,  which  I  have  so  well  considered.  Peradventure  he  : 
will  call  again  to-morrow.  They  have  manifested  great 
candidness  in  all  tlie  transaction.  It  is  difficult  to  discover  [ 
the  spirit  and  intendment  of  some  laws.  His  n-'itural  se- 
verity rendered  him  a  very  impopular  .speaker.  The  disqui- 
etness  of  his  mind  made  his  station  and  wealth  far  from 
being  enviable.  The  naturalness  of  the  thought  greatly  re- 
commended it.  Thc'se  are  things  highliesl  important  to  th» 
growing  age. 

II,  ¥oT  want  of  employment,  he  roamed  idly  about  tho 
fields.  They  thought  it  an  important  subject,  and  the  cfues- 
tion  was  strenuously  debated  pro  and  con.  lie  was  long 
indisposed,  at  length  died  of  the  hyp.  I  had  as  lief  do  it 
myself,  as  ])ersuade  another  to  do  it.  He  is  not  a  whit  better 
thaa   tboso  he  so  liberally  coi:demus.     He   stands   upon  se« 
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cnrity,  and  w\\\  not  liberate  him  till  it  be  obtained.  He 
mi^t  have  perceived,  with  half  aa  eye,  the  difficulties  to 
which  his  couduct  exposed  him.  This  performance  is  much 
at  one  with  the  other.  The  two  nations  worried  each  other 
for  above  two  hundred  years.  Every  year  a  new  flower  in 
his  jud^^ment  beats  all  the  old  ones,  though  it  is  much  in- 
ferior to  tliem  both  in  colour  and  shape.  His  name  shall 
go  down  to  posterity  with  distinguished  honour.  Learning 
and  arts  were  but  then  gettinor  up.  It  fell  out  unfortunately 
that  two  of  the  principal  persons  fell  out,  and  had  a  fatal 
quarrel.  Do  not  reject  by  the  lump,  but  endeavour  pati- 
ently to  gather  tho  plain  meaning,  lie  made  rhyming  tra- 
gedies, till  he  grew  ashamed  of  making  them  any  longer. 
An  eloquent  speaker  may  give  more,  but  he  cannot  give  more 
convincing  arguments,  than  this  plain  man  offered.  He  ia 
engaged  in  a  treatise  on  the  interests  of  the  soul  and  body. 
The  Latin  tongii",  iu  its  purity,  was  never  in  this  island.  It 
may  be  jtistly  sa.d  that  no  laws  are  better  than  the  Eaiglish. 
The  Divine  Being  heapeth  favours  on  his  servants,  ever 
liberal  and  faithtul.  Ho  was  w-illiug  to  spend  a  hundred  or 
two  pounds  rather  than  be  enslaved. 

III.  Vivacity  is  often  promoted,  by  presenting  a  sensible 
object  to  the  mind,  instead  of  an  intelligible  one.  The  pro- 
position for  each  of  us  to  relinquish  som.c thing  was  complied 
with,  and  produced  a  cordial  reconcilement.  It  is  difficult 
for  him  to  t>peak  ihp'C  sentences  together.  He  is  our  mu- 
tual benefactor,  and  deserves  our  respect  and  obedience. 
The  negligence  of  timely  precaution  was  tho  cause  of  this 
great  loss.  Disputing  ehould  always  be  so  managed,  as  to 
remember  th;tt  the  only  end  of  it  is  truth.  They  shall  fleo 
as  the  eagle  that  ha-<teth  to  eat.  Tho  wicked  fly  when  no 
man  pur  ucth.  He  died  with  violence  ;  fur  he  was  killed 
by  a  Bwoa"d.  We  have  enlarged  our  family  and  expenses  ; 
and  increased  our  garden  and  fruit  orchard.  The  good  maa 
is  not  avercomo  by  disap{>ointmen»,  when  that  v.hich  im 
mortal  passes  away  ;  when  that  which  is  mutable  dies  ;  and 
when  that  which  lie  knew  to  be  transient,  begins  to  change. 

This  great  politician  desisted  fronv  and  renounced  his 
designs,  when  he  found  them  impracticable.  His  end  soon 
approached,  and  he  died  with  great  courage  and  fortitude. 
lla  y^n^  ^  ^^^  Ok  so  mucii  pride  and  vtiuity,  th^^  \xfi  4,V^- 
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jbised  the  sentiments  of  others  This  man,  on  alt  occasions, 
treated  his  inferiors  with  great  haughtiuess  au4  disdain. 
There  can  be  no  rogoilarity  or  order  in  the  Hfe  and  conduct 
of  that  man,  who  does  not  give  and  allot  a  due  share  of  hi» 
iime  to  retirement  and  reflection.  Such  equivocal  and  am- 
biguous expressions  mark  a  formed  intention  to  deceive  and 
;ibuse  us.  His  cheerful,  happy  temper,  remote  from  discon- 
tent, keeps  up  a  kind  of  daylight  in  his  mind,  excludes  everA* 
gloomy  prospect,  and  fills  it  with  a  steady  and  perpetuiil 
perenity. 

IV. — They  are  now  engaged  in  a  study,  of  which  they  havd 
long  wished  to  know  the  usefulness.  The  miserable  remain* 
were,  in  the  night,  taken  down.  I  have  settled  the  meaning 
of  those  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  which  are  the  subject 
of  my  present  undertaking,  by  way  of  introduction,  in  this 
paper ;  and  endeavoured  to  recommend  the  pursuit  of  those 
pleasures  to  mv  readers  by  several  considerations :  I  shall 
examine  the  stverul  sources  from  which  these  pleeisures  are 
derived  in  my  uext  paper.  This  morning,  when  one  of  tho 
gay  females  wis  looking  over  some  hoods  nnd  ribands,  brought 
by  her  tirewoman,  with  great  care  and  diligence,  I  employed 
no  less  in  examining  the  box  which  contained  them.  As  the 
guilt  of  an  ofiicer  will  be  greater  than  that  of  a  common 
servant,  if  he  prove  negligent ;  so  the  reward  of  his  fidelity 
will  proportion  ably  be  greater.  Though  en  orgptic  brevity  .u» 
not  adapted  to  ever)'  subject,  we  ought  to  avoid  its  contrar)' 
on  every  occasion,  a  languid  rcd-andancy  of  words  :  it  is  proper 
to  be  copio-os  :?ometimes,  but  never  to  be  verbose.  Fields  of 
com  form  a  pleasant  prospoct  ;  and  if  the  walks  were  a  little 
taken  care  of  that  lie  between  thtin,  they  would  display 
neatness,  regularity,  and  elegance. 

By  greatness  I  do  not  only  mean  the  bulk  of  any  singlo 
object,  but  the  hirgenc.^s  of  a  whole  vieW-  Sixtu.g  the  Fourth 
was,  if  I  mistake  not,  a  great  collector  of  books  at  the  leapt. 
We  do  tho';e  things  frequently,  which  wo  repent  of  afterwards. 
.:*y  dolvr  the  same  thing  it  often  becom'^  habitual.  Raised 
lo  gTcul4ier.3  without  murit,  he  rmployed  his  power  for  the 
^^ratification  of  bis  passions.  These  are  the  inadter's  rul^A>, 
vho  miuit  be  obeyed.  It  is  true  what  he  says,  but  it  Is  not 
ipplicable  to  tho  point.  We  no  where  meet  with  a  mors 
plcndid  or  pleasing  show  in  nature,  than   what  appAars   ixi 
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llie  rUing  and  srttia;^  of  the  8iin,  which  is  \vho!',y  made  up 
of  those  diflVreut  stains  of  light  that  show  thomselvec  in 
clouds  of  a  diff'^rent  situation.  Many  act  so  directly  contrary 
to  this  method,  that  from  a  habit  of  saving  time  and  paptr. 
"  which  they  acquired  at  the  uaivereity,  they  write  in  60  dimi- 
nutive a  manner,  that  they  can  hardly  read  what  they  have 
written.  Thus  I  have  fairly  given  you  my  own  opinion,  as 
well  as  that  of  a  g^reut  majority  of  both  houses  here,  relating 
to  this  weighty  alFaifj  upon  which  I  am  confident  you  may 
'securely  reckon.  The  witness  was  ordered  to  withdraw  from 
the  bar,  in  consequence  of  being  intoxicated,  by  the  motion 
of  an  honourable  mem,ber. 

The  eagle  killed  the  hen,  and  eat  her  in  her  own  ne«t. 
Lynias  promised  to  his  father  never  to  abandon  his  friends. 
'I'hey  were  summoned  occasiouully  by  their  kings,  when  com- 
pelled by  their  wauts  and  by  their  fears  to  have  recourse  to 
their  aid-  Men  lo<>i:  with  an  evil  eye  upon  the  good  that  is  in 
others,  and  think  that  their  reputation  obscures  them,  and 
that  their  commendable  qualities  do  stand  in  their  light ;  and 
therefore  they  do  what  th-vy  can  to  cast  a  cloud  over  them, 
that  the  bright  shiuiag  ol  iheir  virtues  may  not  obscure  them. 

V. — Cato  died  in  the  full  vigour  of  life,  under  fifty ;  he 
was  naturally  warm  and  affectionate  in  his  temp^-r.  Id 
this  uueasy  stale,  both  of  his  public  and  private  life, 
Cicero  was  oppressed  by  a  new  and  cruel  affliction,  the 
death  of  his  beloved  daughter,  Tullia,  which  happened  soon 
after  her  divorce  from  Dolabella,  whose  manners  and  humonry 
were  entirely  disagreeable  to  her.  The  Britons,  daily 
harassed  by  cruel  inroads  from  the  Picts,  were  forced  to  call 
in  the  Saxons  for  their  defence,  who,  consequently  reduced  the 
j^eater  part  of  the  island  to  their  own  power  ;  drove  the 
Britons  to  the  most  remote  and  mountainous  parts  ;  and  the 
rest  of  tho  couiitr)',  iu  castoniH,  religion,  and  language,  bo- 
came  wholly  Saxons.  The  sun,  approaching,  melts  the  snow, 
and  breaks  the  icy  fetters  of  the  main,  where  va.<^  Fea-mon»^er8 
pierce  through  tluating  islands,  with  arms  which  can  with- 
stand the  crystal  rock  ;  whiNt  others,  that  of  thenv»elvefl 
■eem  great  as  islands,  are  by  their  bulk  alone,  armed  against 
&11  but  man,  whose  superiority  over  creatures  of  such  stu- 
pfDdoiu  size   and   force,  should   make   him   mindful   o(  hm 
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privilege  of  his  reason  ;  and  force  him  humbly  to  adore  th« 
great  composer  of  their  wondrous  frames,  and  the  author  of 
his  own  superior  wisdom. 

Disappointments  will  often  happen  to  the  best  and  wisest 
of  men,  (not  through  any  imprudence  of  theirs,  nor  even 
through  the  malice  or  ill-design  of  others ;  but  merely  in 
consequence  of  some  of  those  cross  incidents  of  life  which 
could  not  be  forese-^n,)  and  sometimes  to  the  wisest  and  best 
concerted  plans.  Without  some  degree  of  patience  exercised 
under  injurie.'?,  (as  offences  and  retaliations  would  succeed 
to  one  anoliior  in  endless  train,)  human  life  would  be  rendered 
a  state  of  perpetual  hostility.  Never  delay  till  to-morrow, 
(for  to-morrow  is  not  yours  ;  and  though  you  should  live  to 
enjoy  it,  you  must  not  overload  it  with  a  burden  not  its  own,) 
what  reason  and  conscience  tell  you  ought  to  be  performed 
to-day. 

The  first  could  not  end  his  learned  treatise  without  a 
pauea'vric  of  modern  learning  and  knowledge  in  comparison 
of  the  ancient ;  and  the  other  falls  so  grossly  into  the  censure 
of  the  old  poetry,  aud  the  preference  of  the  new,  that  I  could 
not  read  either  of  these  strains  without  indignation,  which 
no  quality  among  men  is  so  apt  to  raise  in  me  as  sufficiency, 
the  worst  composition  out  of  the  pride  aud  ignorance  of  man- 
kind. All  the  world  acknowledges  the  ^Eueid  to  be  perfect 
in  its  kind  ;  and,  consider! uij  the  dis-idvantage  of  the  language, 
and  the  severity  of  the  lioinau  Muse,  the  poem  is  still  more 
wonderful  ;  since,  without  the  liberty  of  the  Grecian  poets, 
the  diction  is  so  great  aud  noble,  so  clear,  so  forcible,  and 
expressive,  so  chaste  and  pure,  that  even  all  the  strength  and 
compass  of  the  Greek  tongue,  joined  in  Homer's  fire,  cannot 
give  us  stronger  aud  clearer  ideas,  than  the  great  Vu"gil  has 
set  before  our  eyes  ;  some  few  instances  excepted,  in  which 
Homer,  tlirough  the  force  of  genius,  hath  excelled. 

VI. — Although  the  effect  fell  short  of  what  is  ascribed  to 
fabulous  legislatoiB  and  founders  of  states,  yet  to  none  ever 
were  ascribed  more  tokens  of  magnanimity  and  greatness  of 
mind.  I  look  upon  it  as  my  duty,  so  long  as  I  keep  within 
the  bounds  of  truth,  of  duty,  and  of  decency.  How  many  are 
there  by  \vhom  these  tidings  of  good  news  were  never  heard  I 
He  says  nothing  of  it  himself,  and  I  am  not  disposed  to  travel 
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into  the  regions  of  conjecturo,  but  to  relate  a  narrative  of 
facts.  Never  did  Atticus  succeed  better  in  gaining  the  uni- 
versal love  and  esteem  of  all  men.  This  is  so  clear  a  propo- 
sition, that  I  might  rest  the  whole  argmnent  entirely  upon  it. 
I  went  home,  full  of  a  great  many  serious  reflections.  The 
very  first  discover)-  of  it  strikes  the  mind  with  inward  joy, 
and  spreads  dfli<jlil  through  all  its  faculties.  It  is  impossible 
for  us  to  behold  iho  divine  woriis  wi:h  coldness  or  indifference, 
or  to  survey  fj  many  beauties  wiLJioiit  a  secret  satisfaction 
and  complacency. 

The  enemy  said.  I  will  pursue,  and  I  will  overtake,  and  I 
will  divide  the  3;)o;l,  While  the  earth  remiineth,  seed  time 
and  harvest,  cold,  heat ;  sumnper,  winter ;  day  and  night, 
shall  not  cease.  As  the  strength  of  our  cause  does  not  de- 
pend upon,  KO  neither  is  it  to  be  decided  by,  any  critical  points 
of  history,  chronology,  or  language.  Tiie  faith  he  professed, 
and  which  he  became  an  apostle  of,  was  not  his  invention. 
Thi^ir  idleness,  and  their  luxury  and  pleaAires,  their  criminal 
deeds  and  their  ifiinioderate  passions,  and  lhe:r  timidity  and 
b;i»encss  of  rniiid,  have  dejected  them  to  such  a  drgree,  as  tJ 
make  them  weary  of  liiV-,  He  had  made  considerable  ad- 
vances in  kuowh-dge :  bat  he  was  very  young,  and  laboured 
under  several  disadvantages. 

I  have  considered  the  subject  with  a  good  deal  of  attention, 
iipon  which  I  was  des.red  to  commuuifato  my  thoughts 
Whether  a  choice  altogether  nnexceptionahle,  has,  in  any 
rouulry,  been  made,  seems  doubtful.  It  appears  that  there 
lire,  by  the  laist  census,  upwards  of  fifteen  millions  of  inhabit- 
ants in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Every  one  who  puts  on 
the  appearance  of  goodness  is  not  good.  Although  persons 
of  a  virtuous  and  learned  education  may  be,  and  too  often 
are,  drawn  by  the  temptations  of  youth,  and  the  opportuui- 
l.e*)  of  a  large  fortune,  into  some  irregularities,  when  they 
come  forward  into  the  great  world,  it  is  ever  with  reluctance 
and  compunction  of  mind,  because  their  bias  to  virtue  still 
continues. 

Gentleness  ought  to  diffuse  itself  over  our  whole  behaviotir, 
to  form  our  address,  and  regulate  our  speech.  Ambition 
creates  seditious,  wars,  discords,  hatred,  and  shyness.  The 
tuicient  laws  of  Rome  were  so  far  from  BulTehng  a  Roman 
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citizeii  to  be  put  to  death,  that  they  woald  not  allow  him  to 
be  bound,  or  even  to  be  whipped.  The  scribes  made  it  their 
profession  to  teach  and  to  study  the  law  of  Moses.  The 
regular  tenor  of  a  virtuous  and  pious  life  will  prove  the  best 
preparation  for  immortality,  old  age,  and  death. 

By  what  I  have  already  expressed,  the  reader  will  perceive 
the  business  which  I  am  to  proceed  upon.  This  agreement 
of  mankind  is  not  confined  to  the  taste  solely.  May  the  happy 
message  be  applied  to  us,  m  all  the  virtue,  strength,  and 
comfort  of  it !  These  arguments  were,  without  hesitation, 
and  with  great  eagerness,  laid  hold  of.  The  other  kinds  of 
motion  are  iucideiiLally  blended  also. 

I  have  observed  of  late  «the  style  of  some  great  ministers, 
ver)^  much  to  exceed  that  of  any  other  productions.  The 
old  may  inform  the  young  ;  and  the  young  may  animate 
those  who  are  advanced  in  life.  I  cannot  but  fancy,  how- 
ever, that  this  hnitation,  which  passes  so  currently  with 
other  judgments,  must,  at  some  time  or  other,  have  stuck  a 
little  with  your  lordship.  The  account  is  generally  balanced  ; 
for  what  we  are  losers  of  on  the  one  hand,  we  gain  on  tho 
other.  He  can  bribe,  but  he  is  not  able  to  seduce  :  he  can 
buy,  but  he  heus  not  the  power  of  gaining :  he  can  lie,  but 
no  one  is  deceived  by  him.  He  embraced  the  cause  of  liberty 
faintly,  and  pursued  it  without  resolution  ;  he  grew  tired  of 
it,  when  he  had  much  to  hope ;  and  gave  it  up,  when  there 
was  no  ground  for  apprehension. 

To  use  the  Divine  name  customarily,  and  without  serious 
consideration,  is  highly  irreverent.  They  conducted  them- 
selves wilily,  and  ensnared  us  before  we  had  time  to  escape. 
Tranquillity,  regularity,  and  magnanimity,  reside  with  re- 
ligious and  resigned  man.  By  a  cheerful,  even,  and  open 
temper,  he  conciliated  general  favour.  We  reached  the  man- 
sion before  noon  :  it  was  a  strong,  grand,  gothic  house.  By 
means  of  society,  our  wants  come  to  be  supplied,  and  our 
lives  are  rendered  comfortable,  as  well  as  our  capacities 
enlarged,  and  our  virtuous  affections  called  forth  into  their 
proper  exercise. 
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IV.    FIGURATIVE   LANGUAGE. 

The  Pignres  of  Speech  most  frenuently  used  iu  Compo- 
eitiou,  are  Personiftcntion,  Apostrophe,  HyperboU,  Compari- 
son, Metaphor,  aud  Allegory. 

Personification  ascribes  life  and  action  to  iuanim?.te  ob- 
jects ;  as,  The  sea  saw  it,  and  fled  ;  the  deep  uttered  his 
voice,  and  lifted  his  hands  ou  high. 

Apostrophe  tunis  from  the  reorular  object  of  address,  and 
speaks  to  the  absent  or  the  dead,  as  if  they  were  present  ; 
as.  Death  is  swallowed  up  iu  victory.  O  Death  I  where  is 
thy  sting  ? 

Hyperbole  consists  in  magnifying  or  diminishing;  an  object 
beyond  reality  ;  as,  They  were  swifter  than  eagles  ;  it  is  less 
than  nothing. 

Comparison  or  Simile  expresses  the  resemblance  which  one 
thinij  bears  to  another  ;  as,  lie  shall  l»e  like  a  tree  planted  by 
Uie  rivers  of  water. 

Metaphor  expresses  resemblance  without  the  sign  of  com- 
parison ;  as,  Thy  word  id  a  lamp  to  my  feet,  aud  a  light  to 
niy  path. 

Allegory  represents  one  subject  by  another,  without  for- 
mally mentioning  the  subject  represented  ;  i'.f,  Thou  hast 
brought  a  vine  out  of  Egypt ;  thou  hast  cast  out  the  Heathen, 
and  planted  it.  Thou  preparedst  room  before  it,  aud  didst 
cause  it  to  take  deep  root,  and  it  filled  the  land.  The  hills 
were  covered  with  the  shadow  of  it,  aud  tho  boughs  thereof 
were  like  the  goodly  cedars,  &.c. 

The  figures  of  speech  are  frequently  used  even  in  or- 
dinary conversaliou,  as  when  we  say  of  the  sun,  he  rises, 
of  tho  moon,  she  sets,  of  a  river,  i7  runs.  By  some  they 
have  been  called  the  language  of  nature  ;  by  others,  the 
language  of  fancy  and  passion.  Th^^y  are  introduced 
into  prose  composition  chiefly  for  ornament.  The  fol- 
lowing niles  should  be  carefully  observed  in  the  use  of 
the  figure*  of  speech  : — 
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I. — Figurative  langoage  should  only  be  employed,  when  it 
is  calculated  to  mEike  a  stronger  impressiou  than  the  ordinary 
form  of  speech. 

II. — A  hyperbole  should  never  be  used  in  the  description 
of  any  thing  ordinary  or  familar. 

III. — A  comparison  ought  not  to  bo  founded  on  a  resem- 
blance which  is  too  near  and  obvious  ;  nor  on  such  as  is  too 
faint  and  remote, 

IV. — A  metaphor  should  never  be  drawn  from  any  object 
which  is  mean  or  disagreeable. 

V. — D'.nerent  metaphors  should  never  be  composed  toge- 
ther in  tlie  same  sentence. 

VI. — Metaphorical  and  ordinars'  expressions  ought  never 
to  be  so  interwoven  together,  that  part  of  the  sentence  must 
be  understood  figuratively,  and  part  literally.* 


*  Directions  to  Teachers. — When  the  preceding  rules 
have  been  learned,  and  the  exercises  carefally  written  out, 
pupils  may  proceed  to  the  practice  of  Original  Composition. 
The  first  exercise  of  this  kind  may  be,  to  give  them  a  number 
of  words,  each  of  which  is  to  be  made  the  subject  of  a  sen- 
tence. The  sentences  will,  of  course,  be  unconnected.  The 
next  exercise  in  Original  Composition  may  be,  to  mention  to 
a  class  a  subject  on  wliich  each  pupil,  in  succession,  may  be 
made  to  suggest  his  ideas,  which  all  may  write  down,  to  be 
afterwards  correctly  expressed  and  arranged.  Vvlien  the 
pupils  are  sulncieutly  expert  at  these  exercises,  they  may 
then  be  made  to  write  explanations  of  the  difficult  words 
and  phrases  in  the  lessons,  and  of  the  allusions  in  the  pjis- 
sages  of  poetry  to  be  turned  into  prose.  lu  this  way  they 
will  be  prepared  for  the  writing  of  letters,  and  narrative, 
descriptive,  and  didactic  essays.  Letters  may  be  written  on 
personal  adventures,  business,  real  or  imaginary',  or  any  other 
subject  suitable  for  epistolary  correspondence.  Anecdotee, 
abstracts   of   the   history    which  they   read,   allegories,   and 
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EXERCISES. 

Write  the  following  sentences,  and  correct  tJie  errors  in 
the  use  of  the  figures  of  speech  : — 

No  liiiman  happiness  is  so  seiene  ap  not  to  contain  any 
alloy.  Hope,  the  balm  of  lifp,  darts  a  ray  of  lijrht  through 
the  thickest  gloom.  Let  us  be  attentive  to  kepp  our  mouths 
a.s  with  a  bridle  ;  and  to  steer  our  vessel  arif^ht,  that  wo 
may  avoid  the  rocks  and  shoals,  which  lie  every  where 
around  us. 

Since  the  time  that  reason  begfan  to  bud,  and  put  forth  her 
shoots,  thought,  during  our  waking  hoisrs,  has  been  active  in 
every  breast,  without  a  moment's  suspension  or  pause.  Tho 
current  of  ideas  has  been  always  moving.  The  wheels  of 
th«  spiritual  engine  have  exerted  themselves  with  perpetual 
motion. 

The  nran  who  has  no  rule  over  his  own  spirit,  possesses  no 
antidote  against  jwisous  of  any  sort.  He  lies  open  to  every 
insurrection  of  ill-humoiir,  and  every  gale  of  distress. 
Whereas,   he  who   is   employed   in   regulating   his   mind,   is 


moral  tales  will  furnish  appropriate  subjects  for  narrative 
essays;  and  descriptive  essays  may  be  written  on  the  sea-soiis, 
animals,  public  buildings,  remarkable  scenery,  or  any  other 
natural,  or  artificial  objects  with  which  they  are  acquainted, 
or  which  they  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing.  \Vhen  the 
pupils  have  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  geography,  narration 
and  deHcription  may  be  combined  by  making  them  write 
imaginary  travels.  Didactic  essays  may  be  written  on  such 
Hubject.s  us  friendship,  gratitude,  &.c.  ;  and  then  they  should 
be  madH  to  illustrate  by  all  the  examples  which  they  can 
collect  from  history,  biography,  or  their  own  observation. 
Teachers  will  take  care  that  in  all  these  exercises  their  jiupiU 
be  made  to  attend  to  the  princij)les  taught  ia  the  preceding 
ruloH  ;  and  they  will  at  tho  same  time,  encourage  those  who 
hare  opportunity,  to  fonn  and  improve  their  style,  by  care* 
fully  attending  to  the  boKt  English  authors. 
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making  provision  against  all  the  accidents  of  life.  He  }« 
erecting  a  fortress  into  which,  in  the  day  of  sorrow,  be  can 
retreat  with  satisfaction. 

In  this  our  day  of  pr-oof,  our  land  of  hoJ>e, 
The  good  rnan  has  his  clouds  that  intervene  ; 
Clouds  that  may  dim  his  sublunary  dav, 
Rut  cannot  conquer  :  even  the  beet  niuxt  own. 
Patience  and  resignation  are  the  columns 
Of  human  peace  on  earth. 


THE  END. 


Brewer,  McPhail,  &  Co., 

46,  KING  -  STREET  EAST, 
TORONTO, 

PRINTERS,    STATI0NI:RS, 

PUBLISHERS,  BOOKSELLERS, 

¥HOLESALE  and  RETAIL  dealers  in  Drugs  and 
Patent  Medicines,  Perfumery,  Dye  Stuffs,  Cornbs, 
fcrufihes,  English,  French,  and  German  Fancy  Gcoile, 
Fancy  Articles,  Paper  Hangings,  &.c. 


National  School  Books. 

Brewer,  McPhail,  &  Co.,  are  now  publishing  (by  author- 
ity ot"  the  Board  of  Education)  the  followirg  Books  of  the 
Katioual  Series,  viz.  : — First,  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth 
Book  of  Lessons,  and  the  Artithmetic  and  Grammar. 


Canada  Spelling  Book.    • 

Brewer,  McPhail,  &  Co.,  Proprietors  and  PublisheiB  of 
he  ••  Canada  Spelling  Book,"  are  prepared  to  supply 
:>chools  and  the  Trade,  on  liberal  terms,  with  the  above, 
iid  all  School  Books  in  gc-ncral  u.«e,  viz. : — Brown»& 
Primers  ;  Mavor's,  Cobb's,  aud  Webster's  Spelling  Books  ; 
VValkingame's  Arithmetic  ;  Lennie's  and  Murray's 
irammars  ;  School  Testaments  ;  Dictionaries  ;  Geogra- 
phies ;  Maps  ;  Multiplication  Tables,  &c.  Also,  a  large 
ixfiortment  of  Classical  Works — Greek,  Latin,  and  French. 

A  Liberal  discount  made  to  Schools  and  the  Trade. 


The  Canadian  Farrier, 

A  n«w  and  improved  Edition,  just  published.  ALso,  Hor«e 
and  Catilc  Mudtcine,s  prepared  from  the  most  valuable 
Kecipes. 

Cash  for  Rags! 


